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PREFACE 


THE purpose of the two sets of notes will be plain at a 
glance. The first set aims to aid the reader to an under- 
standing of the play in hand, and not distract him unneces- 
sarily with notes on grammar, antiquities, and comparative 
literature. It is the Clouds he is reading and not the 
Mahabharata or Herrick or Dante. The second set is for 
the maturer student who is studying the Greek language, 
Greek comedy as a whole, Greek philosophy, and Greek 
history. Hence no apology is offered for referring therein 
to such German works as Kuhner’s Grammar, to foreign 
philological journals, to Meyer’s and Busolt’s histories. 
Advanced study of Greek and Latin presupposes knowl- 
edge of German, French, and Italian. The present edi- 
tion of the Clouds will have served its best purpose, if it 
thus introduces the student to these indispensable works 
of large horizons. 

In defence of the modern musical notation herein em- 
ployed to present ancient Greek rhythms, I offer the follow- 
ing considerations: That we cannot teach Greek rhythms 
with certitude is no reason why we should not teach them 
at all. If we teach them at all, we should transcribe 
them by the best system of notation known to us. To 
choose the wholly inadequate notation by —’s and w’s, 
when musical notation lies at hand and is universally 

8 
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understood, is as if one should prefer to write Greek ‘in 
Cretan pictographs or the Cypriote syllabary. If it be 
urged that we do not know to a certainty, for example, 
whether the Greek 34 dactyl was rhythmized at J32 or 
¢ £4, or whether certain cadences were ¢|¢ ¢|2| or 
¢ || ¢,I ask in reply what difference this mere detail 
makes? Whether this way or that, the Greek chorus cer- 
tainly all kept together. And so must any modern class 
in Greek drama who will beat off a fine rhythm in unison, 
and in so doing come at least one step nearer to realizing 
that the ancient poets were also musicians, even though 
we have lost their melodies. If then, in a given case, the 
Greeks sang ¢-3@ and we take it as ¢ a. the error is 
slight; for both ways are rhythmical, and that is the chief 
feeling to be established in Greek poetry. To refuse to 
rhythmize at all or only vaguely (with —’s and vw’s) 
because’ of this doubt in details is as over-cautious as if we 
refused to pronounce Greek aloud because of the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the delivery of Greek accents. This is 
well on the road to Pyrrhonism. 

As for the Weil-Blass-Schroder treatment of Greek 
rhythm, .I find that Goodell’s Chapters on Greek Metric 
express well (and often) what I had felt quite independ- 
ently. See, for example, Goodell, p. 222. To measure a 
verse, let us say, as __u u —| u— wv —] is for me much 
the same as saying that a vessel contains three inches and 
two pints of water. Metric counts syllables, rhythmic 
counts “ times”’ (ypévot), and not syllables. Both units of 
measure and both systems may be useful for different 
purposes, but cannot be used:together. While the above 
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measuring may be rhythmically delivered, it is true, by a 
trained musician, yet it seems to me not simple enough to 
be ascribed to ancient Greek comedy nor in agreement 
with the ancient accounts of the 400s of rhythms. And 
this I say, though not unacquainted with the rhythms of 
Hungarian and Oriental music. Frankly, I cannot con- 
ceive how Schroder’s reading or chanting of the Aris- 
tophanic Cantica would sound. To help the beginner to 
practical delivery, I have marked the lengths of some 
troublesome vowels and syllables in the first six hundred 
lines. 

On the subject once so much debated — the probable 
structure and contents of the C/ouds as played in 423 B.c. 
—TI have said all I care to say in the final note on 
Hypothesis 8’. One may safely postpone the question, 
along with the origin of language and the squaring of the 
circle, till his wits are too grey to be interested in anything 
but things without end. 

Scholars will find that the text follows closely the 
Ravennas and Venetus, inclining to prefer the latter where 
they differ. Those who have not access to the facsimile 
editions of these Mss. should be warned that their read- 
ings are not yet correctly reported; Blaydes and even 
van Leeuwen still err at times. Only one emendation 
of my own have I ventured to admit, and that a mere 
transposition of verse-ends at 332-333. 
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(or actor) Callistratus, in whose name the vlay was admitted to 
competition, rather than to himself.. *«. 
4. His first comedy, the Bapyueters (AatraAns), was brought 


‘out in the year 427 B.c. and owon ‘the second prize. Probably 


because of his youth and.idexperience he did not himself superin- 
tend its production, .as* vas then the custom of dramatic poets, 
but intrusted it «fo the-above-mentioned Callistratus. 

5. His second’s «play, the Badylonians, was also presented 
“through, Caltispratus ” in 426 at the festival of the City Dionysia, 
an ocgasfor. on which annually many ambassadors and visitors 
from, thé ‘allied cities flocked to Athens on business or pleasure. 
Jn, this comedy, with a young poet’s hot hatred of injustice and 
disregard of propriety, he set forth so strongly in the presence of 
these strangers the iniquity of Athens’ imperial treatment of her 
allies (as if her Babylonian slaves), that Cleon, the demagogue of 
the day, had “the poet’ impeached before the Senate for vBpes 


toward people and Senate — but whether the real poet or Callis- 


tratus the nominal poet is still matter of dispute. The outcome 
is unknown. But as democratic Athens prided herself on freedom 


_ of speech (rappyoia), and granted special latitude at the festival 


seasons of Dionysus, it is probable that the defendant, whichever 
he was, either obtained acquittal or got off with a light fine and a 
friendly warning. At all events, in the next year Aristophanes 
again brings out a play, the Acharnians, and through this same 
Callistratus. 

6. Tradition has it that about this time Aristophanes was 
prosecuted by Cleon on the charge of usurping citizens’ rights, 
though in fact an alien. This is rejected by some scholars, ad- 
mitted by others as probable, and firmly held by van Leeuwen, 
who maintains further that Aristophanes was indeed shown to be 
an alien, and that for this reason he never produced a play in his 
own name after the Azights in 424 — the occasion of the prose- 
cution. The question is hardly capable of final settlement. 

7. To the end of his life, as at first, it is matter of record in 
the hypotheses of several plays that he sometimes intrusted them 
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to other poets (or actors) for production. His reasons for this 
are unknown ; they may have been various. 

8. Forty-four plays in all were ascribed to him, though the 
authorship of four of these was questioned in antiquity. His 
activity as a composer of comedies extended over the long period 
of forty years. After the production of Padus in 388 — the last 
one of those extant — he is said to have composed two more for his 
son Araros, wishing thus to introduce him as a poet to the Athe- 
nian people. His death may be set at about 385 B.c. 

He had three sons: Philip (named in accord with Greek 
custom after the grandfather), Araros, and a third whose name is 
uncertain. Of his personal appearance nothing is known save 
that he was bald. Of his ancestors, rank, education, marriage, 
property, personal habits, debts, diary, and love-letters not a syllable 
has come down to us. The ancients cared less for the carbon- 
points of genius than for its light. “Ihe dross was allowed oblivion. 

For his tomb Plato wrote this epitaph : 


ai xaptTes TEéwevos Te AUBElv GrEp ovyi TeEGEtTaL 
Lnrovoa Wuynv nipov "Apiorodavovs. 
10. Eleven of his comedies still exist. These, together with the 
first two, are here named in the order of their production : 


Aaradjs (Banqueters) . . 2. 2. 2. 1 1 ee ee 427 BOC. 
BaBvAwvoe (Babylonians) .atthe Dionysia . . . . 426 
"Axapyys (Acharnians) . . . .Lenaea . . . . 425 
‘Immns (Equites, Knights) . . . Lenaea . . . . 424 
NeéAat (Nubes, Clouds) . . . Dionysia . . . . 423 
Spikes (Vespae, Wasps). . . . Dionysia . . . . 422 
Eipnvy (Pax, Peace) . . . . . Dionysia. . . . 421 
"Opvifes (Aves, Birds). . . . . Dionysia . . . . 414 


Avowrtpary (Lysistrata) . . . . Lenaea . . . . 4tl 
@eopodopiaLovoa . . . . . Dionysia . . . . 411 
Batpayou (Ranae, F eae . . +. Lenaea . . . . 405 
"ExxAnoidfovoat. . «1 ww ew ee ee 389 OFr 392 


TlAovros (Plutus) . 2. 2. 2 2. 2 ew ew ee eee 388 
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to a federal fleet. These contributions (¢dpo.) poured into Athens’ 
coffers more than sufficed for the needs of the League. The sur- 
plus went to the adornment of the city, -which the ambition of 
Pericles had determined should be in splendour of soul and body 
the capital city of all Greek peoples and the ideal of the world 
forevermore. Her own resources from the silver mines of Laurium 
and the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus were enormous. With her 
navy supreme she controlled commerce and forced the payment 
of laggard contributions from the allied cities, which in time fell 
to the status of Athenian subjects. 

18. And now the sovereign people and their ‘“ Olympian” 
leader Pericles became drunk with power. They dreamed of 
world-wide empire. To the east lay the Euxine, Caria, Cyprus, 
Egypt; to the west, Sicily, Etruria, Sardinia, Carthage, and in the 
farthest distance, the Pillars of Hercules. Why not subdue it all 
—the great Midland Sea— and gather tribute for Athens, goddess 
of wisdom and war? Thus content gave place to craving, and 
power begot insolence. Those who had been known as Liberators 
now became Tyrants. — In the midst of this change from the demo- 
cratic to the imperial spirit Aristophanes was born. 

1g. But this change of temper and behaviour in Athens wrought 
a change of feeling toward her in the League. Because of her 
oppression, arrogance, and terrible efficiency, most of her friends 
and allies became her jealous and sullen or her active enemies. 
In 431 B.c. came the crisis— the Peloponnesian war, which for 
twenty-seven years wasted the bodies and corrupted the souls of a 
whole generation of Greeks, fighting no longer for freedom and, 
civilization against barbarians, but (under the lead of Athens and 
Sparta, the embodied principles of democracy and oligarchy) 
struggling for headship among themselves. A pitiful fall, indeed, 
from the highest plane of battle to the lowest, due to the unmeas- 
ured ambition of one man — the Napoleon of antiquity — to make - 
for himself an everlasting name. 

20. But the principles of democracy and oligarchy divided not 
merely all Greece into two hostile camps ; they divided each city 
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against itself. Especially within the walls of Athens were the Few 
“learning by suffering” the violence and weakness, the ignorance 
and arrogance of the Many. With “sycophants ’”’ ever hounding 
them, the state ever ready to confiscate their property and judi- 
cially exile or murder them, it is no wonder that the rich and 
oligarchic would have welcomed the overthrow of the Democracy 
and at various times secretly conspired with the enemy, nor on 
the other hand that the dread of this latent treason was never 
absent from the masses. ‘Too often had city gates been opened 
from within to the foe without. — And this was the salubrious air, 
poisoned with suspicion and sedition, that the poet Aristophanes, 
lover of frank open-heartedness, must breathe during all his life. 

21. And after the war began, there was another split inside 
loyal Democracy itself, not on the constitution, but on the war- 
policy. Athens, while easily mistress of the sea, was weak on 
land, hence for many years saw or expected to see, each spring, 
an invasion of her territory by the enemy. The farmers of Attica 
were thus forced to abandon fields and homes, and live like 
“‘ squatters” within the city, occupying the commons, the sacred 
enclosures, stifling hovels, earthen wine-jars, crannies, or shelving 
suspended from the walls. Athens the city became a fortress. 
To add to the misery of this quarter-million of crowded humanity, 
the plague came, heaping the streets with corpses and setting loose 
all the demon passions of desperate men. 

Naturally, therefore, the people found themselves split into two 
fierce chief factions —the one for war, the other for peace, the 
.War-party urging that the existence of democracy itself no less 
than of its empire was at stake, the peace-party spelling nothing 
but ruin in the continuance of the struggle, and willing to share 
with Sparta the headship of the Greek world, as Cimon had 
advised so long ago. — From the midst of this grim huddle of 
- plague-stricken vehement debaters the poet Aristophanes, lover of 
the country, must look abroad over desolate fields and felled olive- 
groves, and make merry comedies. 

22. Such were the greater fissures showing chemeelves most 
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visibly in the solidarity of Hellas at large and Athens in particular 
regarding constitutions and policies. But there were others that 
threatened the integrity of the Athenian state and its ideals even 
more seriously. For these others split up and broke down the 
very character of the citizens themselves. 

23. The ancient city-state (a0Ats) of Greece resembles a 
glacier. Originating in some high and isolated glen, compact and 
homogeneous, its progress for long years imperceptibly slow, the 
greatest dimension and strength of a glacier are seen just as it 
emerges in some suddenly broadening valley. But here opportu- 
nity without and strain within shatter it with rift and crevice later- 
ally and perpendicularly, till it lies in ruins on the plain, though 
alas! in these latter stages only are its grandeur and iridescent 
beauty at their acme.—And so in Athens the rifts of change 
opening in the seventh and sixth centuries had grown wider after 
the Persian wars, and now, in the time of Aristophanes, were loud- 
cracking chasms. The time for the rainbow colours of its dissolu- 
tion was at hand. | 

What these disintegrating changes were must be considered at 
least in part, if we are to understand the Athens of Aristophanes. 

24. First, the solidarity of the old Attic stock was gone. _Liter- 
ally, the blood of the folk itself was gradually changing. While 
thousands of citizens were slain in foreign wars, thousands of 
foreigners, on the other hand, were coming to reside in Athens 
and the Piraeus, attracted thither by opportunities of business and 
pleasure alike, as well as by the exceptional ease of obtaining, if 
not citizenship, at least all other privileges. 

There had been, further, a large mixture of foreign blood by 
concubinage with foreign women and slaves. Add to this a large 
slave population of exceptional intelligence and treated with ex- 
ceptional leniency and privilege. This high proportion of foreign 
population to native would have inevitably altered the tone and 
temper of society, even had the blood remained pure and citizen- 
ship been strictly guarded, which was not the case. 

25. Also the spirit of the people was transformed by their 
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acquisition of empire, as has been already noted. Restlessness 
marked all their activities, and during the Peloponnesian war 
cruelty replaced their habitual mildness. 

26. Changed also for the worse was the very ideal and goal of 
their democracy. Pericles, its tyrant, had found it composed of 
self-respecting, self-ruling freemen ; he left it a body of self-seek- 
ing pensioners. For in his ambition to be the chief man of the 
state, he forgot his noble birth and its obligations; he forgot the 
higher possibilities of his natural eloquence and the lofty philoso- 
phy he learned from Anaxagoras — or rather he made use of these 
advantages to obtain his end. ‘Falling in with the natural trend 
of every democracy, “he gave loose rein to the people and shaped 
his policy to their pleasure’ (Plutarch). With Ephialtes he forced 
the ancient court of the Areopagus to yield its chief functions to 
jury-courts. With the pleasing doctrine that a patriot’s services 
to his country should be remunerated, he instituted the payment 
of jurymen. With eloquence equally effective he held that the 
people’s money must be returned to them — hence free theatre- 
tickets, festivals, and feasts, hence public baths, public physicians, 
public buildings — though it happened that “the people’s money ” 
was in good part the tribute paid in by the subject cities for a 
definite and quite different purpose. 

27. It is true that on winning undisputed headship after the 
ostracism of Thucydides the son of Milesias; Pericles himself suf- 
fered a change, and would have restrained the populace from ex- 
cesses had he been able. But it was too late. The old idea of 
democracy and of the very function of government in general was 
lost. After Pericles’ death it was a question whether the leaders 
led the mob or the mob its leaders. | | 

28. From intercourse with foreign lands innovation was creep- 
ing also into the language of the Athenians, as into their mode of 
life and dress. Their fashion in these things became, we are told, 
a composite, gathered impartially from Greeks and barbarians alike. 
Dialect was mixed with dialect, and much “broken’”’ Athenian 
must have been heard from the lips, not alone of foreign metics 
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and slaves, but of citizens returned from wars and residence 
abroad. 

29. In dress, the long linen chiton of Ionia, worn not long 
since by dignified Athenian gentlemen, had given place at last to 
the shorter, business-like chiton of the Dorians ; and democracy 
demanded that all should dress alike — metic, master, and slave. 
So, too, the hair was cut short, and proud topknots fastened with 
golden “ grasshoppers’ must come down. 

30. At the same time, however, the importation of foreign nov- 
elties and luxuries had set in—cloaks and slippers from Persia, 
salves, fruits, peacocks, ivory, and rascally slaves. And boys went 
to school “ bundled up in cloaks,” no longer facing the weather 
yvpvoi, as in the days of Marathon. Simplicity was yielding to dis- 
play, hardy endurance to effeminacy. Life’s ideal in Athens was 
perpetual holiday — until the war came. 

31. Perhaps it was also from evil communications that the 
manners of Athens became corrupted ; at least, the older standards 
were passing away. Orators like Cleon could forget dignity of 
bearing and tuck up himation to gesticulate and bawl, yet with no 
loss of prestige in the eyes of Democracy. Outlanders might not 
know how to don the cloak, yet Democracy “did not care.” 
Children could snatch at table, “talk back” to their parents, call 
their father “ Methuselah,” and forget to yield their seats to their 
elders ; yet this was all part of the imperial programme. 

32. In Music too a notable change is going-on. It can now 
boast its own hall, the Odeum (‘Ordefov), built by Pericles. It 
breaks away from its bondage to the words of the ode, and develops 
a florid type both instrumental and vocal, which is beyond the un- 
practised éAevepos and idiorys, and requires the professional musi- 
cian or even the virtuoso. Phrynis has “introduced a certain spe- 
cial twist”? (doy orpoBirov éuBadov twa), and within a quarter- 
century his pupil Timotheus — after the invention of sinuous vocal 
runs that recall the minute activities of busy ants— will boast of 
leaving Phrynis behind, playing a lyre of eleven strings as against 
the ten of his predecessors. 
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33. Thus the whole concern of the art is to tickle the ear and 
nothing more. It has lost its hold upon social life. To sing 
merry songs at a banquet is thought antiquated. If young men 
sing at all, it is not the old songs of Stesichorus, Alcman, or Si- 
monides, but some scandalous thing from Euripides, or a loose ser- 
enade or love song by the popular Gnesippus. Music and morals 
are divorced, to the infinite loss of each. 

34. As for Poetry —the Epic has long since ceased to be a 
living form of expression; the various types of Lyric (hymn, 
threnody, paean, dithyramb) being all fallen together have lost 
character and gone up in floating windy bombast ; the Drama, in 
the hands of Euripides, “bard of legal lingo,’ has sunk to the 
prose level of daily life in thought and action as well as diction. 

35- The light spongy vacuity of the lyrics of Aristophanes’ 
time, it was formerly thought, had been much exaggerated in his 
parodies of them. But in the year tgoz2 there was discovered in 
Egypt a fragment of a zome, the Persae, composed by Timotheus, 
the famous contemporary of Aristophanes, which makes it probable 
that the comedian’s “parodies” are actual quotations, and his 
“‘exaggeration’’ rather an understatement of the incredible insi- 
pidity to which lyric poetry had come. 

36. Tragedy, having the heroic taken out of it, and being 
“ humanized ” with modern men who argue in Athenian and dress 
in rags, must be also made sprightly in movement. Hence the 


dialogue of Euripides’ plays is no longer timed to the slow iambic J 


trimeter of Aeschylus, with normally twelve syllables tq t the verse, 
but is hastened to fifteen or eighteen syllables. 7 ' \-<* ““  ’2 oe 

37. Nor does the interest centre longer in the ancient oft-told 
myths now disbelieved, but in the complications of the plot, in the 
psychology of Love, i in overcharged scenes of Pathos. In fact, 
transformed, if not de-formed. Whereas it had once excluded 
what of life was not fit for its ideal aim, “the bettering of men,” 
it now almits the ugly, base, and little along with the rest, as 
all alike belonging to the world of things as they are. It has thus 
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ceased ‘to be religious and has become secular. For the rising 
generation Aeschylus, the “noisy incoherent mouther of big 
phrases,” has been dethroned, and Euripides is king. 

38. In brief, poetry had had its day. Song had descended 
from her chariot to walk as prose (we{7). (Poetry is an expression. 
of feeling poured out at such temperature as to take rhythmic 
form and exercise the selective power of a crystal or other organ- 
ism upon the material presented to it for self-creation. But 
reason, science, intellectualism, knows no such spontaneous 
process. It is analytic, not creative. It lowers temperature below 
poetic heat. If art exists at all after reason ascends the throne, it 
is “‘ Art for art’s sake,” not for the Heart’s sake.) 

39. Also the old Education cracks asunder. Not long ago its 
whole content had been so simple: for the head — reading, writ- 
ing, and counting ; for the heart— music and poetry; for the 
body — gymnastic and athletic games ; and all these for all alike. 
But now the contestants in athletic games are professional and 
Hrutalized gymnasts trained by specialized exercises and on special 
diet. The gymnasia are left empty or have become lounging 
places for gossip. The sport of rich young fashionables, such as 
Alcibiades, is horse-racing. As for head and heart, the older train- 
ing is now merely preparatory to the higher “ college education ” 
imparted by the Sophists, professors of learning, who for high fees 
teach rhetoric, grammar, history, civics, a modicum of science, 
and general excellence (dpery). 

40. This training will fit young men for public life, forensic 
leadership, imperial statesmanship. They are taught to question, 
reason, debate, subtilize (AewroAoyetv), and make much of nuance ; 
they are taught invention of argument (evpecs) ; they must have 
wit to ferret out motives, to argue from probabilities, to strike off 
maxims in alliteration, antithesis, parechesis, to compose moving 
appeals for pity, perorations, proems, and the rest. They hear how 
it is all done in the law courts, the assembly, the market-place, 
even in the tragedies of Euripides, who is master of .the art and 
idol of the youthful generation. In a word, there is a brilliant 
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first nascence of the intellect, which, repeated in later times in 
Italy, we call the Re-naissance. 


41. Imperial Intellectualism divorced from republican morality \ 


and simplicity — that is the mark of the age. ‘The exercise of the 
reason becomes the highest function of man. The watchwords 
are Aoytopds, oxeus, civeots (calculation, speculation, comprehen- 
sion). The new ambition is to be esteemed clever (Sevds, codes, 
defwds), and witty or elegant (xopydés). The new activity is to 
challenge all statements with a pert ri Aéyes (what's that ?). 
Pericles will spend a whole day debating with Protagoras the cause 
of the death of Epitimus in an athletic contest — was it the javelin 
accidentally hurled, or the thrower of the javelin, or the stewards of 
the game whose carelessness had made the accident possible ? 
The young Alcibiades will argue with his guardian Pericles on the 
definition of Law, and will prove to him that law is but the com- 
pulsion of the stronger put upon the weaker, whether named 
democracy or tyranny. 

42.‘ But all this was for the fewer rich, not for the many poor 
and stupid. ‘Hence came now the great cleft between educated 
and ignorant, which, whenever appearing, isolates near neighbours 
and somewhat de-humanizes society — suspicion (mingled with 
envy and a slight’ fear) on the one hand, contempt on the other. 

43- Morals, also, must pass through this fiery furnace of inquis- 
itorial dialectic to come out de-natured, #.¢. de-moralized, or, at 
least, changed. Morals (ra 76d) are the traditional habits or 
mores of a people which are practised unthinkingly by all, taken 
unchallenged, as a matter of course, like air and food. Only when 
confronted with differing habits of other people or with altered 
conditions at home are they suddenly called upon to give the 
countersign. 

44. Athens in Aristophanes’ day was demanding the counter- 
sign, the vatson a@’étre, of every mortal and immortal person and 


thing alike. Nothing was-taken for granted —Agseement_or_dis- 
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own reason, As in sense-perception, so in morals: ‘“‘ Man the 
measure of all things”; “as things appear to me, so they ave for 
me — as to you, so for you.” Euripides’ metrical version of this, 
applied to morals, was received in the theatre, we hear, with 
acclamation : 


Ti Saicxpov, Hv py Toto ypwpevots Boxy ; 
“What's filth, unless who does it thinks it so?”’ 
( BROWNING. ) 


45. No, men must live, it was argued, according to Nature 
(pvca), not Convention (Oécer). Self-interest was to be the basis 
of the new morality. The aged Cephalus down at Piraeus might 
have lived by the simple rule, “ Pay your debts to gods and men 
and tell no lies’’— a rule perhaps sufficient for his day. But life 
was more complex now. The existence of the gods was not so 
sure ; and then there were lies and lies — of different colours. As 
for Law — who made it? But no matter, whether by the strong 
Few for the weak Many or the other way, its makers were all now 
dead, and it was made for an ancient world, unlike the present. 
Times had changed ; the Athenians must change with them. 

46. And so they did, here too following the lead of their 
“Olympian.” For example, in the matter of divorce: Pericles, 
having taken to wife a divorced woman and “ not finding his mar- 
ried life pleasant,” as Plutarch tells us, put her away and took up 
with an emancipated woman of the time, Aspasia, famous courte- 
san of Miletus. Also in the wealthy Callias-Hipponicus family 
the morality of the Enlightenment, based on Reason and Nature, 
was found a convenient thing for either divorce or bigamy, as it 
“seemed good ” to the individual. Nor was Emancipated Woman 
long in appearing on the stage. Euripides presented her about 
435 B.c. in the person of Phaedra; but the public was not edu- 
cated to quite such public shamelessness in the sacred precinct of 
Dionysus, and the piece had to be revised. 

47. In embezzlement on the national scale Pericles was again 
leader. When Thucydides, son of Milesias, protested against 
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the use of league-funds for Athens’ private purposes, it was Peri- 
cles who argued that if Athens furnished the stipulated protection 
to the cities of the League with such economy that there was an 
annual surplus, then that surplus was hers to spend as she would, 
whether in the erection of temples and propylaea, or in providing 
shows and pensions and salaried offices for her citizens. Her 
citizens agreed with the cogent Pericles ; Thucydides was ostra- 
cized for criticizing imperial policy; and embezzlement, if not 
committed as often as charged, became at least a plausible charge 
from that time on. 

48. Bribery is own sister to embezzlement. And once more 
Pericles is credited with a statesmanlike specimen of it in secretly 
“ persuading ”’ the invading Spartan king, Pleistoanax, to go else- 
where, rendering account later to the city with the famous phrase, 
“ spent for necessary purposes.” Certain it is that no charge is 
commoner against public officers than bribe-receiving (Swpo-8 xia). 
In 409 B.c. the bribery of a jury was achieved, when Anytus, later 
the chief accuser of Socrates, procured thereby an acquittal for 
himself — the first instance of the kind, if we may trust Aristotle. 

49. In one other highest matter — her Religion — Athens had 
to suffer change. Her far-wandering sons had learned strange 
cults abroad, and metic foreigners and slaves had brought with 
them their several outlandish divinities. ‘After the Persian inva- 
sion came an invasion of foreign gods ’’ — Hyes, Sabazius, Kotytto, 
Bendis, Adonis, ef a/. from Thrace, Phrygia, Cyprus, and else- 
where. At first these unsavoury newcomers were worshipped in 
private circles (@aco). Their initiatory and other rites, accom- 
panied by drum, flute, tambourine, and other apparatus, were, so 
far as is Lnown, orgiastic and lascivious, and always remained alien 
to the Greek spirit of moderation and order. Yet despite their 
character and the ridicule of the comic poets, they obtained some 
degree of public recognition and a considerable popularity among 
Athenians of the lower class and rich abauchés, such as Alcibiades. 

50. But two dangers threatened the Olympian gods more grave 
than barbarian inroad: decay was laying hold upon them from 
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within, and philosophy was dissolving the very foundations upon 
which they stood. 

51. Decay indeed is incidental to all divine ideals formed by 
men. A “twilight of the gods” is ever taking place, that other 
suns may rise. As Cronus by the old myth had yielded to Zeus, so 
in Athens at least Zeus had long since yielded precedence to 
Athena and to the universally popular god of Thrace, Dionysus. 
The festival days of Zeus in the Attic calendar had become in 
Aristophanes’ time few and unimportant. His Diasia, Pandia, and 
Diipolia were antiquated and ridiculous as compared with the bril- 
liant and almost secular Panathenaea and especially the dramatic 
festivals of Dionysus, whose blessings indeed could be celebrated 
at any season in private circles. 

52. Yet already the religion of Dionysus, being emotional and 
one of ecstasy, of abnormal frenzy, had gone the way that all such 
religions take— toward mysticism among choicer spirits, toward 
licentious superstition among the grosser. The particular form of 
the Dionysiac cult that ran to these excesses professed to be a 
revelation and claimed as its founder the mythical priestly 
musician of Thrace, Orpheus, who -had descended to Hades to 
bring back his wife. (Who could better reveal the mystery of 
“the silent land’’ ?) Orphism made its appeal as an evangel to 
the individual, not to the tribe or city; each. must save himself. 
(What could be more timely in the days of democracy?) It at- 
tempted a higher re-interpretation of the rude rites freshly imparted 
or handed down (with Greek modification) from Thracian barbarity, 
i.e. they were to be understood symbolically —- a well-meaning 
procedure, but full of insidious peril for old ritual. For example, 
it seems to have groped after an ideal of moral purity, symbolized 
by the ceremonial purification of an immersion in mud with sub- 
sequent off-scraping. In its @podayia (the eating of the raw flesh 
of the victim) it saw a service commemorative of the fate that 
befell their god Zagreus-Dionysus at the hands of the Titans and a 
symbolic means of becoming one with divinity. In its physical 
abstention from flesh food (originally some taboo of savagery) and 
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from other things, as eggs, beans, and woollen shrouds, it probably 
imagined a spiritual abstinence, an ascetic means for gradual sepa- 
ration of the soul from this prison or tomb of the body. 

53- But while symbolism and mysticism for choicer and under- 
standing spirits is a religious aid, it but thickens the darkness for 
beclouded souls. A misunderstood metaphor will reduce any 
matter to:-chaos. Nor, for beclouded souls, was symbolism the 
only or:-the most harmful part of Orphism. It aspired in un-Greek 
fashion to dogmatize and furnish a body of doctrine, a creed. Its 
cosmogony began with the:creation of the world from Night, 
whence an Egg, whence Eros, whence in due time all other gods 
and things. Its eschatology pictured a hereafter, wherein all who 
in this life had been initiated by mud bath and other hocus-pocus 
into its mysteries should enjoy an everlasting banquet, while those 
who had refused ‘such prophylactic means of grace were to lie in 
the darkness of Hades in everlasting mire. But redemption 
therefrom could be secured for the dead, if their living relatives 
underwent vicarious purifications. A further pleasant doctrine was 
that by certain magic formulas (xarddecpot) one could enjoy ven- 
geance on his enemies without risk to himself. 

54- All these doctrines, initiations, blessed hereafters, redemp- 
tions, formulas, and also fortune-telling, could be had for small 
fees from any of the mendicant priests, who travelled about with 
their Orphic books from hovel to hall, terrorizing or wheedling the 
credulous with threats or hopes concerning the unknown. Thus 
for the ignorant had the religion of the Olympians suffered inner 
decay and was becoming darkened with quaking chthonian super- 
stition. | 

55. And now as to the foe without. In Ionia, a century and a 
half before, there had arisen that universal solvent of religious feel- 
ing (as also ultimately of religious rite), the free interrogatory 
spirit of knowing, #.e. Philosophy. Among the. earlier and wiser 
few, even down to the times of Herodotus and Sophocles, that 
spirit could remain, and did remain, with perhaps few exceptions, 
reverent-towar | traditional. belief. For the theories of the first 
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philosophers on the material of the universe, as water or air, still 
left room for the operation of the gods. The problem of exist- 
ence, it is true, confronted them as grimly and as sphinx-like as it 
did the younger generation. But their rationalism was sober ; 
they did not care for consistency’s sake to push it to irrational 
lengths. They had faith that all was well beyond the horizon even 
though unseen. Hence Sophocles and Herodotus, reverent in 
their reasonings, met the sorrows of life and its final day, not with 
the proud scorn of later Stoicism nor with the shrill and rebellious 
outcry of Euripides against Fate, but with the quiet bearing and 
bravery of Leonidas and his gentlemen-heroes at Thermopylae, 
with the unshaken faith of their childhood in divine providence. 

56. But for men born after the Persian wars, when. both democ- 
racy and philosophy were widening and meeting, this reverent 
attitude toward the gods was becoming more difficult. The 
theory of a democratic Nature (zatura, nascor = pivots, pw) by 
which all things merely happened or “grew” of themselves, like 
Topsy, was laying claim to ever wider fields of phenomena hitherto 
directly controlled by the regal gods. — For example, lightning, 
once the dread instrument of Zeus for punishing impious boasters 
such as Capaneus and Ajax Oileus, was now more rationally held 
to be due to a merely “ natural cause’? (whatever that phrase may 
mean), viz. the bursting of a cloud by the enclosed hot air. Again, 
physicians of Cos were now offering treatment of disease based on 
their observation of facts, yet only timidly and as ancillary to that 
of the god Asclepios, who was not so easily to be thrust aside. 
And Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, born about. 460 B.c., 
thought that by study of the rising and setting of the stars a physi- 
cian might know beforehand whether any season would be healthy 
or sickly, and hence strongly recommends the new science of 
petewpoAoyia. Yet what Athenian did not see that this was invad- 
ing the high domain of Zeus, was searching out his mind and 
dissolving him to nothing? Indeed so far as religion was concerned, 
he was reduced to nothing, not by implication but directly, when 
Diogenes of Apollonia proclaimed “ the father of gods and men” 
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to be but air or aether.— And these are but a few of the many 
scientific hypotheses on Zeus, the world, and its details, put for- 
ward during this springtime of the human intellect. 

57. Nor were such ideas longer esoteric. Democracy recog- 
nizes no privilege. Not only had Pericles found the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras a valuable political asset, thereby being aided to 
obtain and retain for forty years his leadership of the democracy ; 
but any one who wished could buy Anaxagoras’ book in the market 
cheap— “ for a drachma at the most ’’— and could read therein 
that “HAwos, to whom old-fashioned folk still said their prayers, was 
a fiery stone and not a god. And in the theatre all could hear in 
the tragedies of Euripides, the “scenic philosopher ”’ and close 
friend of Socrates, an almost wearying repetition of the Diogenes- 
doctrine — the identity of aether and Zeus. And on payment of 
the 100-mina fee one might attend the lectures of the great public 
teacher Protagoras, who on the subject of religion would purse 
his lips to say: “ As for the gods I cannot say whether they exist. 
or not. The question is obscure, man’s life is short.” And Gor- 
gias, the greatest rhetorician of the day, went to the extreme of 
agnostic dogmatism in denying existence to anything ; “ or grant- 
ing existence, we cannot know it; or granting knowledge, we 
cannot convey it.” Critias indeed, one of the infamous “ Thirty,” 
professed to explain how belief in the gods had arisen: they had 
been invented by some clever man to frighten bad people with, 
scarecrow-fashion. And so now in full chorus against the further 
sway of these bugbear-deities was heard the voice of Diagoras 
the atheist, the voice of Euripides from the masks of his players, 
the voice of the sophists from their “ university ’. lecture-rooms, the 
voice of the philosophers shielded by the patronage of Pericles. 

58. Thus we see that already the conflict between Religion, 
Superstition, and pseudo-Science was begun. Orphism would 
sublimate old rites and gods, Philosophy would eliminate them 
altogether. 

59. What, then, was the Athenian of average intelligence to 
believe concerning these gods with their temples, altars, priests, 
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festivals, soothsayers, and oracles? Was it all delusion and fraud, 
as Diagoras said? Could their divinities be so immoral as 
Xenophanes had bitterly sung? Was their ritual absurd enough 
even for parody, as Alcibiades was reputed to think?. Did thunder, 
lightning, drought, and all sudden events come about -by “ natural 
causes’’ and not by flat of Zeus, as the new philosophy taught? 
Should one therefore give it all up?— Or, on:the other hand, 
should he join the Orphics in celebrating more ritual and not 
less, if he was to be saved from everlasting mire? — Or, perhaps, 
the noble and religious-minded Sophocles was nearer the truth in 
vaguely descrying and humbly submitting to one Great Spirit 
rather than to the many gods of elder times. —-Or, amid such 
doubts, would it be better after all to stick to their ancient Bov- 
govea and Acdow, even though one did not just know the meaning 
of the foolish rites therein performed? There was Herodotus, 
still a believer in soothsaying — though it must be admitted that 
he was now an old man and hardly abreast of:the times. But 
then there was Nicias, so devout as to keep a soothsayer in his 
house — only Nicias was certainly a faint-heart, if not a downright 
coward. At all events, Pericles was modern enough, being patron 
and pupil of the New Learning; and had not he intrusted an 
important part in the founding of Thurii to Lampon the exegete 
of oracles? Still, Pericles was ... a statesman. Whom could 
one trust P rs 7 

60. Among all his ties with the past, whether his personal 
childhood-past or his ancestral, Religion is the tie that man 
breaks jast. Free of speech as Athens was, hospitable as she 
was to foreign cults, rationalized as she had become in dress, diet, 
warfare, art, government, and morals, yet she could not see her 
gods melt into air without protest. Those ancient ideals of Hel- 
las, though entering twilight, were still too bright on the gleaming 
ridge of Olympus to be allowed to fade into utter nothingness. 

61. Hence it was that when Diopeithes the diviner proposed a 
law about 432 B.c. by which summary action could be taken 
against “ those who denied the gods or taught theories concerning - 
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the heavenly bodies,” the Athenian people passed it, and within 
the space of one generation, on the charge of impiety in one form 
or another, prosecuted and variously disposed of Phidias, Aspasia, 
Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Socrates. And Alcibiades 
was recalled from the greatest expedition ever sent out by imperial 
Athens— and to its ruin, be it noted in passing — merely on the 
suspicion that he had been guilty of profaning the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

62. And yet in time Alcibiades was forgiven ; and ina lot-drawn 
jury it was only a small majority that condemned Socrates to 
death. — Evidently in religion, as in all other matters, Athens was 
divided and splintered into fragments. Individualism had arrived. 
Already it had given birth to its “lion,” Alcibiades, the noble cul- 
tured Egoist, the powerful, brilliant, de-moralized traitor —and 
Athens knew not what to do with him. The battle of Lucifer, the 
Uebermensch, versus the State, had begun. Sauve gui peut. 


ARISTOPHANES THE MAN 


63. And now, to return to our earlier question, what of the 
man Aristophanes in this rushing torrent of change?P Does he go 
with it, or withstand it? The chief of all questions concerning 
any man is just that— his attitude toward the outer world, his 
reaction upon it. Therein we hope to find his inner self. 

64. But Aristophanes’ attitude is peculiarly difficult to ascer- 
tain. He seems the frankest of mortals, yet in truth for us he is 
concealed behind many masks—that of Oblivion, of the Dio- 
nysiac festival, of Old Comedy, of the characters in his own come- 
dies, that which he wore (as every one does) to screen the various 
selves within him from each other, and that finally of pre-Christian 
paganism. Let us briefly note these masks. 

65. Oblivion has swept away three fourths of Aristophanes and 
all the forty-one other poets of Old Comedy, save a handful of 
quotations and the titles of 275 of their plays—a fraction only 
of the whole number produced. From lack of material, there- 
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fore, it is impossible to form a competent judgment of the poet 
by comparison with others of his guild. 

66. During the Dionysiac festival, as in the Roman Saturnalia 
or on our own April Fool’s day, he who took any word or deed 
seriously did so at his own risk. Drunkenness was the disorder 
of the day, even Plato allowing it in honour of the “ god who gave 
wine.” The comedians suspended for the moment the law of 
gravity, and all the world stood topsy-turvy. How then are we 
to get at the man Aristophanes for all the other days of the year, 
when all we have left of him are the frolic poet-words of carnival 
days? Appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober” is reason- 
able ; but Philip sober in this case is not on record. Hence we 
can only hope that on these days of special licence, when any one 
could insult anybody and pay off old scores with impunity, 
some true words were spoken in jest, and that Philip was not so 
daft as he feigned. 

67. Of the other comic poets fragments enough remain, scanty 
as they are, to show that they all ridiculed much the same things 
and people in much the same dramatic forms, costumes, metres, 
characters, and from quite the same angle of comic and dis- 
torting fancy. This means that the ample mask of Old Comedy 
had a set grimace, a professionalized squint, to which those jovial 
forty-two must have accommodated themselves, and behind which 
they were safely merged. How then we are to fix just Aristoph- 
anes’ personal angle of observation through those wry eyes of 
the Comic Muse, is.a question in mental triangulation not easy of 
solution. 

68. He enjoys further the concealment of every dramatist who 
speaks by ventriloquism through all his puppets and leaves his 
audience to divine through which puppet it is that he speaks for 
himself. — Probably, too, as a satirist of superlative wit, he re- 
joiced in a greater number of distinct selves than any of the 
versatile Athenians then living, and would have been puzzled him- 
self to introduce us to the true Aristophanes. 

69. But in one regard —the obscenity of his plays—he with 
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all the world of his time is so effectually removed from us by the 
barrier of lustful paganism, that it is doubtful if any modern who is 
not decadent can fully penetrate to the old feeling, and judge 
without prejudice. 

70. If then this man is hidden behind a shield almost éra- 
Bocov, let us not hope to draw him forth at once, but advance 
cautiously, noting by the way what would seem to be the over- 
‘ hasty conclusions of some who have preceded us. 

71. The prime question is the poet’s sincerity ; are his words 
at any time the sincere expression of his own views? 

72. The historian Grote, staunch defender of democracy, who 
entertained the mistaken notion that Aristophanes was hostile to 
it, saw in the poet a mere professional jester presenting himself 
“to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the festival crowd 
— assembled for the gratification of these emotions, and not with 
any expectation of serious or reasonable impressions.”? Others 
again inform us with a knowing look that wuistopnanes “was a 
dramatist competing for a prize.”’ 

73- Certainly if we degrade the poet to such levels of motive 
as these, we may drop the search for his true self at once ; for the 
study of a clown’s true self is hardly worth while. But we cannot 
so degrade him without ignoring history. His facts and judg- 
ments are too abundantly confirmed, barring comic exaggeration, 
by Thucydides, Xenophon, pseudo-Xenophon, Lysias, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and others. Unless, therefore, we are ready to throw all 
these out of court as partisans or jesters, we must admit that there 
is some gravity even in the gayest farces of our poet. 

74. Another attack is made upon his political sincerity by 
Couat and Holm. He and his comic brethren, they say, were all 
in the pay of the oligarchs, and took their “word of command”’ 
to satirize democracy. — Of all baseless views of Old Comedy, this 
is perhaps the one most obviously so. Old Comedy did indeed 
assail the demagogues of democracy from Pericles to Cleophon, 
together with their policy of imperialism, war, and self-aggrandize- 
ment. It attacked also the faults to which democracy and de- 
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mocracy’s institutions were prone, ¢.g. its procrastination, its 
fickleness, its litigiousness, the proneness of the ecclesia to follow 
the latest and loudest demagogue, to pass ill-considered decrees 
(ynpicpara), to elect to office mere youngsters, to elect as generals 
men of no military fitness, and the proneness of the courts to give 
ear to the “sycophants” and decide by passion. Once, also, 
Aristophanes exclaims at the decadence of polite manners due to 
democracy. But satire of the imperialistic ambition to govern’ 
others is not an assault upon democracy’s ideal of governing itself. 
Advocacy of peace by relinquishing an unjustifiable position is 
not tantamount to the overthrow of the government. Nor is 
criticism of democracy’s faults and democracy’s demagogues dis- 
loyalty to its principles. A discriminating reader of Aristophanes 
will therefore agree with Whibley that “there is no trace of anti- 
democratic feeling in his works.’’—It should be further noted 
that the comic poets are impartial in their satire; if they fleer at 
democracy incidentally, they flout the rich aristocrats and oli- 
garchs as well, both individually and collectively. The idea, 
therefore, that these latter gentlemen salaried two score merry 
jesters for the purpose of ridiculing the democrats only to be 
ridiculed themselves, shows pleasant wit but is hardly a probability. 

75. Admitting, then, with most scholars, that some of the views 
and arguments found in Aristophanes’ comedies may have been 
sincerely held by the poet himself, let us next try to discover what 
these are ; and first regarding Government. | 


POLITICS 


76. As is well known, his plays are full of praise for the good 
old days of the poised democracy that had won victory at Mara- 
thon, and full of blame and ridicule for the headlong democracy 
that succeeded. Is this Aristophanes’ own attitude, and shall we 
then regard him as an old-fashioned conservative democrat? We 
cannot unhesitatingly affirm it; for, since all poets of Old Comedy 
seem to have taken the same position, it is possible that the true 
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Aristophanes may be hidden behind the profession’s mask. It 
would not do to offend a conservative democratic audience with 
either oligarchic or radical democratic doctrine. 

77. But were the Athenians indeed conservatively democratic 
in the theatre, seeing that in the ecclesia they were radical? 
Croiset has made it fairly probable that they were so. — For the 
country-folk, always conservative, were sure to attend the festivals, 
even though neglecting their civic duties in the ecclesia. The 
townspeople and the rabble of Piraeus might, in the absence of 
the farmers, carry radical measures by heavy majorities on the 
Pnyx ; but in festival time only conservative doctrine could win 
applause. — While it is true, therefore, that Aristophanes, as a 
poet “ competing for a prize,’’ may have written to please a con- 
servative audience, though himself a radical; yet it can hardly 
seem probable, when we reflect on the one hand that through his 
whole life his plays were always for peace and against war, always 
for mild treatment of the allies and against imperialism, always 
for reconciliation between Athenian factions as well as Greek 
states, and against acceptance of Persian gold or Persian alliance, 
and on the other hand that the country-folk were for many years 
of necessity present in the ecclesia (being shut up in Athens), that 
consequently the decrees of the ecclesia were not always those of 
a minority but the expressed will of an absolute majority, that fur- 
ther the policy of that majority was, on the whole, for war and not 
for peace, for imperialistic treatment of the allied cities and not 
for mild treatment, for Persian gold whenever it could be had and 
not for Panhellenism. His plays, therefore, must have often con- 
fronted a hostile audience — a deduction strongly confirmed when 
‘we observe with what caution, with what preparatory or accompa-. 
nying jests, the poet delivers himself of some sentiment or argu- 
ment apt to be displeasing to his hearers. — If, then, we find the 
poet taking the risk of losing both laugh and prize, we are justified 
in believing that he does so because he is expressing his personal 
conviction and holds that to be more important than the winning 
of applause. 
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78. But it is often urged that Aristophanes could not have been 
a democrat at heart, because his whole tone is aristocratic, because 
he never tires of jeering the low fellows, the base-born, the market- 
loafers, the ignorant, the ill-mannered. This fact, however, — and 
fact it is, — only shows that the poet’s ideal of democracy was of 
those other Marathonian days, which did not confuse civil with 
social equality, when sailor-lads knew and obeyed their betters, 
when different social levels respected each other and themselves, 
when to prove himself a democrat a man needed not to forget 
that he was a gentleman. On the other hand, too, our poet is 
as ready to jeer your elegant popinjay as your low fellow; so 
that he exhibits no partisanship in this respect, excess both ways 
being equally droll. 

79. But again it is urged that Aristophanes was no democrat, 
else would he have shown more bitterness than he does in the 
Frogs toward the oligarchic conspiracy of 411 B.c., and never 
would he have hinted as he does in the same play (405 B.c.) at the 
advisability of recalling Alcibiades the potential tyrant. As to his 
lack of bitterness against the oligarchs we should observe that 
from Aristophanes, the ceaseless pleader for reconciliation, an 
attack on the oligarchic party, and especially at that time, would 
have been as inept as one upon democracy itself. He has 
his fling at the mis-leaders of both parties alike — Phrynichus, 
Pisander, and Theramenes, no less than Cleon, Hyperbolus, and 
‘others —in proportion to their known activities; but nowhere 
does he betray party hostility or party adherency. His sole plea is 
for amnesty, harmony, and the election of the best men to leader- 
ship. The famous parabasis of the Frogs, vv. 686-737, because 
of which the play had to be repeated, rises as high above party 
passion and mere jesting as Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. If 
Aristophanes was Insincere and partisan, so was Lincoln. 

80. And if in 405 B.c. he suggests the recall of Alcibiades, he is 
not thereby proved recreant to democracy. The crisis had at 
last come. Democracy, having just then insanely put to death its 
generals, was headless and helpless. The choice lay between an 
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almost certain Spartan hegemony or a merely possible Athenian 
tyranny under Alcibiades, which latter could be shaken off later 
as other tyrannies had been. Aristophanes intimates his prefer- 
ence for the lesser evil. His hint was not taken; and shortly 
Athens enjoyed the rule, not of one tyrant, but of the “ Thirty,” 
under Spartan patronage. So far then from detecting disloyalty 
to democracy in this “jester’s’’ advice, we should see rather a 
token not only of his fidelity but of his rare good sense. 

81. If now we agree to call the poet a conservative democrat, 
shall we go further and see in him a futile reactionary, a “ retro- 
grade spirit,” as Grote finds all poets of the Old Comedy to be? 
Rather, if we reflect that he stood steadfastly for Panhellenism—a 
federation of all Greek cities based on mutual amity — as against 
the imperial despotism of one city over all others, and that the 
only war he thought legitimate was that against Persia ; if we recall 
also that this same doctrine was the theme of later appeals by 
Gorgias and Lysias at Olympia and by Isocrates in his Panegyricus 
and PAtippus, and that later still it was the basis of the involuntary | 
union of unfree Greece under Alexander, we shall be inclined to 
regard the poet not so much a retrograde political spirit as one a 
century in advance of his time. ‘True, the notion of such union 
within against foes without he got from the temporary and partial 
alliance of Salaminian days; but the idea of rounding out and 
perpetuating that alliance under the form of one universal Athenian 
citizenship anticipates the fundamental principle of the Roman 
Empire and marks Aristophanes as a man whose vision was toward 
the future and not the past, and whose political horizon was so 
vast that your tanner and lamp-seller politicians seem but pygmies 
at his feet. 

82. But this dream, his detractors say, was that of a “ poéte 
quelque peu chimérique,” his political wisdom was but sentiment 
and prejudice, and even that he uttered too late. — Brief, indeed, 
was his political creed, but sufficient if applied: Peace, based on 
justice, at home; mild justice toward allies abroad. That was 
what he strongly insisted upon. Such, however, was not the pro- 
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gramme of imperial Athens. Led by her Cleons, she had become 
sophistic, and was defending the jrrwy Adyos. The war she 
waged was not in self-defence, but in defence of her empire. — 
Nor was Aristophanes’ wisdom offered too late. “It is never too 
late to mend.” Despite Pericles’ words that it would endanger 
their existence to surrender their “ tyranny,” Athenian democracy 
could have had peace any day by lowering the flag she had raised 
over others’ rights. The wisdom, therefore, of this “jester” (and 
of Thucydides in the Diodotus speech) is forever the highest 
practical politics, and that of Cleon (and of Machiavelli) forever 
folly. 

83. But those who would belittle the political Aristophanes 
have not yet exhausted their ammunition — he should be tested 
by results. “On the general march of politics, philosophy, or 
letters,” says Grote, “ these composers (of Old Comedy) had little 
influence.” Yet it is Grote himself who speaks of the enduring 
effects of the Aristophanic Clouds (materially contributing to the 
condemnation of Socrates twenty-four years after its production) 
as “a striking proof that these comedians were no impotent libel- 
lers.” Perhaps it would be wiser to admit that we have not suff- 
cient evidence for determining the amount .of influence they 
exercised —such question being difficult even for the contempo- 
raries of a man or movement. — Again we learn from Jevons: 
“Comedy is politically sterile. Aristophanes had nearly twenty- 
seven years in which to persuade the people to make peace, but 
his efforts were not crowned with success.” Neither, we may 
add, were those of Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopylae, 
and only seldom those of a man attempting to swim the Niagara 
rapids. ‘These would seem to be instances of numerical or phys- 
ical, rather than of moral disparity between contending forces ; 
and condemnation of the weaker because beaten will not seem 
just to the fair. Be it further noted in passing, that tragedy also 
pleaded for peace (in Euripides’ Cresphontes, for example), yet 
was equally “sterile.” Perhaps it is the way of democracy to 
pay little heed to its minority and its poets. 
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84. Last comes the modern humanitarian, who sees: in Aris- . 
tophanes an obstructionist, because he did not join Euripides in 
denouncing slavery and the subjection of women, and because 
‘he had only ridicule for the communistic theories of ‘his day. 
—(1) In slavery, however, Plato, Aristotle, the whole pagan world 
in fact, and centuries of Christianity acquiesced without question. 
In their eyes slavery did not exist by convention (@éce), but by 
nature (@vae) ; without it society was impracticable and‘ unthink- 
able. Hence Aristophanes cannot fairly be singled out for blame 
if he failed to support the quite novel doctrine of a epee of 
sophists that slavery was wrong. 

8s. (2) As for the question of women, the reputation of Eurip- 
ides as their defender, rather than as woman-hater, is still too 
recent to justify a comparison of the two poets to the disadvan- 
tage of thecomedian. According to Nestle, one of the latest and 
soberest students of Euripides, that poet’s praise and blame of 
women about balance. He shows great sympathy with them, but 
so far from preaching their emancipation, he steadfastly holds 
that they should in all things be submissive to their husbands. 
On the other hand, it is evident in Aristophanes that much of his 
satire at woman’s expense is of the stock sort, and cannot be held 
to embody his personal opinion. Nor will it do to cite against 
him any of the slanders on women found in the Zhesmophoria- 
zousae; for clearly the chief humour of that play lies in formally 
accusing Euripides of misogynism, and then over-trumping him in 
it. Besides, in the poet’s whole ridiculous universe, it is no more 
than fair that woman should receive her share of derision. 

86. (3) Finally, for the realization of the socialistic Utopias 
of his time, which were not more clearly formulated then than 
now, Aristophanes saw that an equal division of goods or of reve- 
nues from a common fund was not enough; there must be also 
an equal apportionment to men of wits and will, of passions and 
virtues — a matter unhappily lying on the knees of Providence 
and not of human government. In society as in geometry, if 
equals be added to unequals, the sums will be unequal; hence 
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equal wealth distributed among unequal men brings Utopia no 
nearer than it has ever been. Communism in theory, he shows, 
means brotherhood, but in practice works out as egoism, and 
Utopia is ov-roria, nowhere. — Hence, for Aristophanes, poverty 
and wealth were as unalterable factors in society as human wis- 
dom and folly, human virtue and vice. He saw the world; it is 
true, through the coloured glasses of comedy, but he saw no less 
clearly than Thucydides or Montaigne. His brief concrete reductio 
ad absurdum in Ecclestazousae and Plutus of all vague wish- worlds 
of the communistic sort is worth tomes of laboured argument, and 
remains unanswered to this present day. 

87. Thus much for our poet’s opinions on state and society. 
Finding him in accord for the most part with those ancient his- 
torians and philosophers whose wisdom we most admire, and 
corroborated by a mass of political and social experience since 
accumulated in the world, it is difficult to see how we can fairly 
set him down as a mere court fool to King Demus, actuated solely 
by the desire to amuse and take the prize. Was he not patriot 
as well as poet? 


RELIGION 


88. What, we may next ask, was Aristophanes’ attitude toward 
religion? Here the world will admit, if honest, that it stands 
baffled. The poet’s visor is down. He poses as the loyal defender 
of the ancestral faith, the steady opponent of all religious inno- 
vation and foreign gods; yet his satire of priests, soothsayers, 
oracles, omens, and religious ceremonies has too hearty a tone, is 
too consistently biting, to be mere banter. And it would seem, 
moreover, impossible that an educated man of his period and city 
could hold honestly to the grossness and absurdity of old Greek 
polytheism. 

89. Are we then to believe that his pose as its champion was 
mere comic pretence and grimace, that under comic privilege he 
flouted the state religion, and that, too, in the sacred precinct of 
Dionysus? We cannot think him so abandoned, or, if he were, 
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that the city could have been so dull as not to catch the drift, or 
if it did, that it could have tolerated more than once an impiety 
going beyond that of the mutilation of the Hermae. 

go. Shall we then believe rather that, while fully aware of the 
superstition, hypocrisy, and even fraud, bound up with the estab- 
lished basic religion of the state, while convinced personally that 
much of that basis was rotten and ridiculous, he nevertheless hon- 
estly believed that for the preservation of the state that basis must 
be maintained, it being impossible to remove foundations without 
danger to the whole structure? In other words, did he believe in 
the belief and its ritual, though not in the thing itself ? This we 
may accept, perhaps, as his true attitude, not only because in 
accord with his general conservatism, but because it is one com- 
mon in all ages among those in official position and among the 
educated. Whether such insincerity differs in quality from that 
of allowing children to believe in Santa Claus, each will decide 
for himself. Aristophanes, at all events, by remaining among the 
faithful, could satirize the wolves in sheep’s clothing, as well as 
the more foolish superstitions of the masses, without danger of 
being charged with impiety. 

gt. But, it is said, the very gods themselves did not escape his 
ridicule ; Hercules is made a bastard, Hermes washes tripe, and 
even Dionysus, in whose honour the festival was celebrated, receives 
a beating. Nor is Aristophanes alone in his mockery; all the 
comic poets mocked the gods, and all the people laughed. What 
is this but utmost levity? How could a city guilty of such impiety 
have ever prosecuted philosophers for impiety? How could such 
a city have had any faith at all? 

g2. The traditional explanation of this is undoubtedly the true 
one — that the comic licence of the festival-season was so ample 
as to permit ridicule for the moment even of divinity itself. Fully 
to realize how this can be requires reading in the history of religion 
both before and after Aristophanes, when we learn that from the 
remotest period to the present day there are found, mixed in the 
ritual and licensed in the sacred precinct, on special occasions, 
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forms of coarse humour ranging from parody to abuse, scurrility, 
and even obscenity, levelled at the object or deity worshipped, as 
well as at fellow-worshipper and bystander. 

93. This matter is a stone of stumbling for so many and yet 
so important for the unprejudiced understanding of Greek pagan- 
ism that space must here be taken for a mediaeval parallel from 
Christianity as set forth in Thomas Wright’s Aistory of Carica- 
ture and Grotesque in Literature and Art (1865), p. 207. 

“ Our forefathers in those times were accustomed to form themselves 
into associations or societies of a mirthful character, parodies of 
those of a more serious description, especially ecclesiastical, and 
elected as their officers mock popes, cardinals, archbishops and bishops, 
kings, etc. They held periodical festivals, riotous and licentious carni- 
vals, which were admitted into the churches, and even taken under the 
especial patronage of the clergy, under such titles as ‘the feast of fools,’ 
‘the feast of the ass,’ ‘the feast of the innocents,’ and the like.” 


Describing “ the feast of fools” as celebrated in the churches, 


-he proceeds (p. 210): 


“ These dignitaries were assisted by an equally burlesque and licen- 
tious clergy, who uttered and performed a mixture of follies and im- 
pieties during the church service of the day, which they attended in 
disguises and masquerade dresses. . . . On entering the choir, they 
danced and sang licentious songs. The deacons and sub-deacons ate 
black puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest was cele- 
brating; others played at cards or dice under his eyes; and others 
threw bits of old leather into the censer in order to raise a disagree- 
able smell. After the mass was ended, the people broke out into all 
sorts of riotous behaviour in the church, leaping, dancing, and exhibit- 
ing themselves in indecent postures, and some went so far as to strip 
themselves naked, and in this condition they were drawn through the 
streets with tubs full of ordure and filth, which they threw about at the 
mob. Every now and then they halted, when they exhibited im- 
modest postures and actions, accompanied with songs and speeches 
of the same character. Many of the laity took part in the procession, 
dressed as monks or nuns. These disorders seem to have been car- 
ried to their greatest degree of eauavaesnee during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.” 
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94. This quotation — which could be fortified by many others 
—should not only relieve Aristophanes of the charge of impiety, 
glaring as it seems to those of a more spiritual religion; it suggests 
also that we mitigate the condemnation most of us pass involun- 
tarily upon his pervasive obscenity. It is true that decency has 
only recently been born into the world anywhere (and threatens 
already an early death), while obscenity has long flourished un- 
challenged, and in the highest society. But bold as it was in all 
antiquity, it seems nowhere to have been quite so audacious ‘as in 
Old Comedy. Its dominion there can hardly be overstated. It 
is comedy’s very breath of life, its only atnOSDIEEC, by no means 
redolent of incense. 

95. How is this to be accounted for? Probably as was the 
apparent impiety above; that is, a special indulgence, or rather, 
in this case, duty was imposed upon obscenity to manifold itself in 
sacred rites. Such had been the custom, time out of mind, in the 
worship of certain other divinities ; such was the especial obliga- 
tion in the case of Dionysus because taking over the worship of 
the Phallus. This latter worship seems well-nigh inexpugnable ; 
ovdey yap ofoy, as Aristophanes says. In ancient Greece its rude 
image was carried in procession about the fields to promote fer- 
tility. A song was sung to it, and young and old, slave ‘and free, 
joined in the celebration, as we learn from its parody in Acharnians 
(241-79). Under one name or another (®aAjjs, “Epuijs, Priapus), 
the god both in Greece and Italy watched over fields, boundaries, 
and ways, was carved over city gates, painted on vases or houses, 
acted as prophylactic against the evil eye, or had his emblem worn 
by comic actors. — Nor was it only for a period and on stated 
occasions that his attendant obscenity invaded the churches of 
Christian Europe. In permanent form it crept into the carvings 
of choir-stalls, pillar-capitals, crypts, and secret corners of many a 
cathedral, where it is to be found to this day, unless so extreme 
as to have been chiselled out in the interest of public morality. 
Thus here again we see that the standards of today, recent and 
hardly assured, cannot be applied fairly to ancient Athens. Aris- 
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tophanes, measured by the standard even of yesterday, is not 
obscene. 

96. So also must we judge of his vulgarity, buffoonery, and lack 
of humanity. For example, his frankness of reference to the 
humbler operations of our physical being — belching, rumbling of 
intestines, breaking of wind, and the like — offends the refined 
among us; but to the unrefined even yet an unexpected sally from 
their “little bodies” (owpdru) is highly comic. And the Athens 
of Aristophanes was as untouched by Prectosi# as the England of 
Shakespeare. — As for buffoonery, the proper end of an old com- 
edy —a country-festival come to town— was an orgy, better if 
drunken, such as winds up the Acharnians, Wasps, Peace, Birds, 
Lysistrata, and Ecclestazousae. Any other finale in the eyes of 
the country-folk was not to the point (ovdéy zpos rov Acovuaoy, as 
they said of tragedy). They enjoyed hugely the sight of “ Her- 
cules cheated of his dinner,’”’ but to be themselves defrauded of 
their expected comic dessert was not to their liking. No wonder 
Nubes failed. Comedy without buffoonery was not true to the 
type ; rustic by origin, rustic it should remain. Broad aicypoAcyia 
was the heart of it, not trove, witty innuendo. 

97. Passing to the inhumanity of the poet — it is not so objec- 
tionable when he raises a laugh on some unfortunately ugly person 
in the audience, singling him out by name; for to this day it is 
the one-eye, the squint-eye, the wry-mouth, the bald-head, and 
the hook-nose who occupy the comic stage by nature, suffer most 
from cartoonists, and hear fewest compliments in carnival season. 
In Athens all expected such badinage, and the comic poets pro- 
vided it liberally. — Far more distressing to modern feeling is the 
inhumanity of jeering, not only at the poor, but at the dead. 
Pericles, Cleon, Hyperbolus, Euripides— almost no dead enemy 
escaped. Even the mother of Hyperbolus, mourning for her 
murdered son, is not spared a bitter taunt. Here again, however, 
Aristophanes is no better and no worse than the world of his time 
and centuries thereafter. All comic poets ridiculed the poor and 
the dead, and the ears of Athens were no more shocked at it than 
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were her eyes at the bodies of executed criminals flung out un- 
buried, or the public slaughter of sacrificial animals at the altar of 
their gods. Sensibility on these matters has much increased, but 
only since day before yesterday. ‘Tyburn Tree,” the public gal- 
lows of London, was still in use in 1783, men are often burned at 
the stake in this country, and the memory of a dead political 
enemy is not always respected. 

98. Here, digressing for a moment, a word of. protest might 
be uttered against taking Aristophanes too seriously. It is less of 
a sin against the comic spirit tu regard the poet as a fool and 
laugh all the time than to revere him as a moralist and never laugh 
at all.— Editors often report that in a personal revolt from the 
buffoonery and obscenity of Old Comedy he tried to reform it, 
that the people would have none of it, that therefore he returned 
to indecency, but only under protest. They cite what Aristophanes 
himself says about the vulgarity of his competitors and his own 
purity therefrom. — How the comedian would rage at hearing his 
saucy wit so misconstrued! How would he plunge his commen- 
tators into BdpBopes along with Morsimus (az. 145 ff.), or 
willingly go there himself to escape their elucidations! If Aris- 
tophanes really indulged in public self-praise, in public vilification 
of his rivals, in open reproof of his audience because of their 
preference for obscenity, except in the spirit of saucy . fun, 
then Mark Twain was serious when he once introduced to an 
audience his fellow lecturer George Cable as “a, man who in his 
one person united all the virtues with all the vices possible to 
human nature ;” or when again he introduced General Hawley as 
a personal friend for whom he had the warmest regard, “ but as a 
neighbour whose vegetable garden adjoins mine, I watch him.” 
Also we must not question Artemus Ward’s veracity in reporting of 
a rival editor that he was “so ugly he had to get up at one o’clock 
every night to rest his face.” 
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104. It will not do to retort upon the comedian that his own 
comedies were immoral and impious. As already seen (§ 92), 
convention separated sharply the serious part of the religious serv- 
ice, #.¢. tragedy dealing with the heroic mythical past, from its 
parody in the comic part presenting an uproarious present. The 
Spaza was not wholly secular yet; what was mere fun on one 
side of the line was flat impiety on the other. The convention 
might be foolish, but it was there. Life is a masked ball of con- 
ventions ; it is a question whether he who insists on tearing off 
the masks is a wise man or a fool. 

105. Nor will it do to pour out scorn on reich hypocrisy, or 
justify open discussion of all subjects at all times (as Euripides 
discussed them) by appealing to the frankness of Nature. Na- 
ture is herself an arch-hypocrite; her most vital functions are 
performed in darkness and mystery. 

106. It is therefore no idle question to ask if Aristophanes was 
not right in his criticism of Euripides —if he did not show the 
larger knowledge of society’s realities and limitations — if, at that 
critical period when the plague of innovation was raging as fatally 
as that other physical pestilence, and when the spiritual war was 
a life-and-death matter more truly than the war with Sparta, if, I 
say, it was not Aristophanes rather than Euripides who proved 
himself true friend of society and ordered progress. | 

107. And when the caricaturist turned to look upon Socrates 
and his group, what did he find? Why, that he himself was put 
out of business by the reality. A perfect caricature was already 
at hand of those grand foreign professors with their doctors’ robes, 
their diction brilliant as their gowns, their high pretension and 
higher tuition, embodied namely in this rotund, noisy, barefoot, 
home-bred “ chatterer,” who beat the sophists at their own glib 
game, but in a highly comic and topsy-turvy way. If they deliv- 
ered set long speeches, he would rout them by short, quick ques- 
tions. If they were professors of the universe, he was professor 
of—nothing. If they charged high fees, he charged not an obol. 
If they had a retinue of select admirers, he was followed by a set 
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of nondescript adorers. The whole display was upside down. 
Aristophanes in his maddest moments could not improve on so 
daft a burlesque. So for the core of the Clouds he merely trans- 
ported the reality from the market-place to the theatre, retinue 
and all. 

108. For the retinue also was picturesque. Already, in 
423 B.C., it included the pavexos Chaerephon, “ cadaverous bat” ; 
and Alcibiades, one of the young nobleman followers, had got a 
name far from enviable by his lawless and dissolute life, and his 
forensic lispings as advocate (cuv7yopos). It was probably about 
this time that he set upon and severely beat Athens’ richest 
citizen, the elderly Hipponicus, for no reason save “for fun” 
(€mi yéAwte). If a disciple of the real Socrates was guilty of such 
outrage as this, Aristophanes did not much exaggerate when he 
made the pupil of his stage-Socrates beat his own father. And if 
such conduct was to be the outcome of the New Education, the 
poet protested. 

109. Without doubt Socrates and Euripides meant well in try- 
ing to “bring down philosophy from heaven” and tragic heroes 
from their stilts. But Aristophanes believed, earth not being 
heaven, that heavenly philosophy would not apply to an earthly 
society of underwitted Chaerephons and overwitted Alcibiadeses 
—at least, not at once, not “till kings became philosophers or 
philosophers kings,” as Plato thought later. Here again, then, do 
we find that this comedian, who could sink to buffoonery at one 
moment and rise to highest poetic flights the next, had a saner 
grip on the eternal facts of human nature than the “human” 
Euripides or the divinely-possessed Socrates. 

110. But, it is said, Aristophanes is so grossly unfair to Socrates 
in presenting him as a taker of fees and a professor of physics, 
grammar, and artful rhetoric; for he was no sophist.— On this, 
however, we should bear in mind, first, that caricature necessarily 
distorts (like the comic concave mirror), that licence to caricature 
was at the very basis of Old Comedy, that everybody expected it, 
that Socrat s was treated no more “ unfairly” than Cleon, Eurip- 


rd 
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ides, and the rest; and secondly, it is by no means certain that 
Socrates felt the same disdain of science in his younger years or 
in middle life that he did when known to Plato and Xenophon in 
his old age. Indeed there is evidence from these two writers that 
the reverse is the truth — that he had at least studied geometry 
and astronomy. Hence the “caricature” of him in 423 B.c., 
when he was but forty-three years of age, may not be so far from 
the original as is commonly supposed. And certainly if we look 
not to the content of sophistic teaching but to its-results, ¢.¢. the 
unsettlement of traditional belief, then Socrates was indeed the 
chief of sophists, and Aristophanes did not go far wrong in select- 
ing him as such. | . 


FREEDOM OF THE COMIC SPIRIT | 


111. One other question before we sum up — that of our poet’s 
independence of thought and genius. Was his wit free, or sub- 
servient, or merely brainless ? This has been ‘touched on above 
(§§ 77,:88, 100), but only by the way. If a general glance be 
now taken over the cross-currents of his satire, at the impartial 
slashes delivered to friend and foe alike when they displeased him, 
- we shall see that he was a spirit as free, unbribable, and direct as 
the west wind. In politics, for example (to add to the instances 
given in § 74), whether Pisander was democrat or oligarch, he 
was in Aristophanes’ eyes a coward and an embezzler. And no 
matter if Euripides was one with him in his scorn of demagogues 
and devotion to democratic Athens, his hatred of war and longing 
for peace, his esteem for the small farmer and the middle class, 
his contempt for rhetoricians and soothsayers, yet being an Inno- 
vator he is to be ridiculed forever. And what if Cleon denounced 
the dilatory Nicias as Aristophanes himself did, and thundered 
against the new rhetoric and the new philosophy, and even him- 
self brought the accusation against Anaxagoras which led to his 
exile, yet this was not to save him from a “ mincemeat ’’ doom on 
the comic stage. And should we not expect the poet to be a 
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close friend of Euathlus, who accused and secured the exile of 
that other dangerous man, Protagoras? and of Diopeithes, who 
proposed the law which made it possible to prosecute summarily 
atheists and teachers of astronomy (perdpow)? Yet with what 
brief contempt does he refer to Euathlus, and how despicable in 
his eyes is the creature Diopeithes ! 

112. In fact, while praise is rarely on his lips (which is proper, 
of course, since encomium is not comic), yet his satire “ sprinkles 
with roses” quite the whole universe. ‘The careful Couat finds 
but three things that escape: the Eleusinian mysteries, the cult of 
the dead, and three gods. If therefore in the Knights he flays 
the corrupt demagogue, he does not forget the imbecility of Demus. 
In the Clouds the rustic incapable of education, honest farmer 
though he is,is no less absurd as a dupe than the mountebank 
philosopher who tricks him, while the gods of both move us to 
equal hilarity. In the Wasps Philocleon is genially ridiculed no 
more as the humble tool and dupe of the demagogues than after 
he has been reformed into an enlightened aristocrat. In Plutus 
the poet drives out Poverty and all are to be happy ever after ; 
but the reign of Plutus in the end is as hilariously unhappy as 
Satan himself could wish. As for the “good old times,’ to which 
he is commonly said to be blindly devoted, does he not frankly 
enough let us see that after all Aeschylus may have been a bit 
bombastical, and Phrynichus the dancer a trifle of a high kicker, 
and the sailors of Marathonian days a vulgar lot, and men of the 
old-fashioned stripe, such as Strepsiades, Philocleon, Trygaeus, 
Euelpides, hopelessly Jourgeots, and that perhaps the only man 
in the world without reproach and deserving a prize was— 
well, some bald-head, ‘like himself! That is to say, despite his 
pose as a reactionary and his constant call to look, now on this 
good old picture and now on that modern bad one, was he not ° 
in his heart as free from delusion on this matter as on all others? 
If it is a question of free spirit and keen vision, is there any 
eagle in the Greek literary heaven quite so free and keen as 
Aristophanes ? | 
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CONCLUSIONS 


113. And now at last, having surveyed the poet’s times with 
their swift drift of change, and the poet himself opposed to that 
drift, whether in government, religion, art, or education, what shall 
be our summing up concerning him ?— A great poet he certainly 
was, as admitted by all who are capable of judging; but was he, 
besides, a statesman or cartoonist — or a mixture of both? Was 
he a philosopher or frivolous or between? Was he religious or 
a scoffer — or both at once? Could he have told us himself? 

114. What should we say of him, were he to appear in our own 
day and write comedies bearing, for example, (1) in pofacs, on 
the empire of our democracy over the Philippines against the 
will of the governed, on the activity of our legislators in passing 
Wngdiopara, on our Cleon leaders who build navies and “do things,” 
on our intelligent jurymen and swarming lawyers xpovorexoi xai 
GopvByrixx (Eg. 1379), our tax-dodgers, and our patriotic and 
long-lived pensioners; (2) in zwdusfry, on the billionaires zs. the 
wage-earners, the trusts vs. the public ; (3) in region, on the bank- 
ruptcy of theology, on Christian Science, Ingersoll-skeptics, Ethical 
Societies, divided Protestantism, imported Yogzs, Occultism, and the 
like; (4) in poetry, on Swinburne, Whitman, Browning; and in 
drama, on Shaw and Ibsen with their ‘“‘ modern problems” as old as 
creation ; (5) in music, on sentimental organs, on pianolas, on De 
Bussey and Richard Strauss expressing the inexpressible; (6) in 
manners, On our coatless academic world with its slang and its 
cigarettes; (7) in education on our “all-round (avdrra)” 
teachers of pedagogy, our Educators (cogiora‘), simplifie] and 
phonetic spelling, popularization of Science, Nature Study, Domestic 
Economy, Sanitation, Eugenics, Ph.D.-theses ‘on the salivary 
glands of the cockroach,” Seminar-dpovricrnpw, ef cet. ad 
nauseam !/ 

115. Should he express himself on these matters as he did on 
the excesses and eccentricities, the hypocrisies and follies, the 
supernal ambitions and infernal wickednesses of his own times, it 
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is to be hoped that we might agree with the Athenians in holding 
him to be, not only the gay good poet in disheartening days, but 
also a genius of the keenest good sense, a man as “ enlightened ” 
as any of his age, yet whose vision was never befogged by sophis- 
try or dazzled by unattainable Utopias, whose art of living was 
grounded on the two great utterances of Greek wisdom — yva 
cavrov and pydev dyav —whose highest utility and efficacy could 
never have been balked save in a decadent age fallen under the 
displeasure of the gods, and never be questioned save in one too 
wise in its own conceit, too serious in its nonsense. 


REMARKS ON RHYTHM 


116. Rhythm (fvOpds, pew) is defined by Aristoxenus (a pupil 
of Aristotle of the 4th century B.c.) as a “definite arrangement of 
times,” ypdvwy takis apwptopévn. These “times” must stand in 
definite proportion to each other, as 1: 2,1: 3, 1:4, 3:4, etc., if 
the “ arrangement”’ or pattern or rafts is to be “ definite.” These 
time-patterns are independent of absolute time, #.¢. the unit 
assumed may be a } second, } second, 2 seconds, or what you 
will; but once assumed, all other “times” in the pattern must be 
proportioned to it. 

117. The art of music has evolved a very perfect notation of 
these time-proportions, the essentials of which are as follows: 
the sign 


indicates a “time” twice the length of one marked By 
indicates a “time” 4 times the length of one marked BN 
indicates a “time” 4 the length of one marked 2 


indicates a “time” 4 the length of one marked a 


The above signs _, Be pi a and a are named respectively 
whole note, half note, quarter note, eighth note, and sixteenth 
note. 

Any of these signs followed by a dot, as ee or Sie indicates a 
“time” 4 longer than that indicated by the same sign undotted. 
The two schemes of equivalents will then be as follows : 

56 
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c=adkd 
Je (=) 33 | 
eee eee re 
cat oeets 
Ne = Te d= de J: ae be 
on ir Pe a 
=}. do 


118. By the substitution of equivalents a pattern may be much 
varied, yet is none the less definite, none the less a rhythm. For 


_ example, J pattern 4 pe ¢ may be varied by substitution of 
ddmrgdoflh x a etc. the pattern J } by substitution of 


ood Td. TE KKK Her ete 


119. These Hal patterns or rages are as clear-cut and dis- 
tinguishable as are spatial patterns seen, ¢e.g., in wall-paper, land- 
‘scape gardening, architecture, or geometry. Nor are they confined 
to music. They should be heard in poetry, as the primary ele- 
ment distinguishing it from prose ; and they may be seen by the 
eye in marches, dances, anvil-beating, or indeed any form of 
rhythmical motion. 

.120. The means or material at the disposal of the rhythm-maker 
varies —legs and arms in bodily movement, syllables in poetry, 
tones in music. But legs, arms, and syllables are not so tractable as 
the tones of music. They have their own natural length, and must 
be somewhat forced to be fitted into the rhythmical scheme. 
Hence, just as in marching, short legs must step longer and long 
legs shorter than they naturally do, so in poetry short syllables must 
often be lengthened and longs shortened, if rhythm is an “ arrange- 
ment of “mes’’ and not of syllables — a distinction often forgotten. 
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121. Nor is it only those syllables called in the grammars 
“common ” that may be used as either long or short ; @/ syllables 
in fact are somewhat flexible, as if made of India-rubber, and — 
what is of greatest importance — flexible in both directions, i.e. 
longs may be not only compressed but extended, and shorts not 
only extended but compressed: 

122. First, longs were made longer from at least as early as the 
7th century B.c. in what is called dactylic “ pentameter” ; ¢.g. in 
i Eideos kornv H Sdpu paxpdv éAdv, the long syllable -ryv must be 
twice the “time” of the other longs ( Z instead of ys unless 
rhythm is to be, not a ‘‘definite arrangement of times,’’ but an 
indefinite de-rangement. Rhythmized as i chy d ’ | J | 
d a sl Bey Z Il. the verse is seen to be hexameter ; it is 
“‘pentameter’’ only for those who have no sense of rhythm and 


can only count syllables. 
Like protraction is heard in English when the child sing-songs 


“The king was in_ the p-a-a-r-lor” 
Sid eld Fide le 


or in the poem of Robert Browning 


“Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king.” 


SF eld LF SF Kid 


123. Secondly, shorts were compressed even from the time of 
Homer. A single short vowel could be shortened out of existence, 
leaving no trace on the page save the sign of elision or of aphae- 
resis, or perhaps a changed spelling, as in xad 52 (= xara 8€), 
dupiias (= dvapigas), rorva (= worvia) ; or it could be reduced 
to the time of a mere grace-note (%), the time of which is too 
brief to be calculable. For example, in /Z. 1. 18 Syuiv pav Oeot Soiey 


"OdAvumua, etc., the rhythm is d d | ; se | d a P BS hs 


etc. where the short syllable Oe- is almost timeless in its brevity. 
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The same is true in cases of synezesis, as in réAews, xpvoéov, IInAéa, 
Aiyvrtias. 

124. This being so, it was probably long before Sappho’s time 
that musicians and nimble feet and poets began to enliven such a 


rhythm asJ fig tig did dled of by 2 saucy extra 


twinkle in the third group thus: J S| J Sid ddie 
d als In her verse dorepes pev audi xdAav ceAdvvav, Sappho sets 
words to this rhythm and expects singer or reciter to hasten the 
utterance of -di xa-, two short syllables, to the time of one, that is, 
to the time of -re- (in dorepes), pev, and oe- in the other measures. 

English poetry is full of the same time-reduction of short sylla- 
bles ; e¢.g.: 

“From sense of injury’s_ self and truth sustained.” * 


PIP CIP eg GlP CIP OT 


“TI bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 


fis Fle KKIL FIG 


From the seas and the streams.” ( 
NA N 
Fils KK G 
125. This liveliness was rarely tolerated in the iambic trimeter 
of the stately early tragedy. There is but one instance of it in 
the first fifty verses of Aeschylus’ Prometheus : 
ddapavtivwy d:opiv év dppyxras médats. 


PulP CIF 


But comedy brims over with it; in the first fifty verses of Vudes 
there are 29 instances, ¢.g. v. 50: 


Glwv tpvyos Tpacras €Epiwv weptovoias. 
DIF Cif 8 yir Geir gelr Clr 
See also wv. 2, 3 (2), 6, 11, 12, 13 (2), 14, etc. 


* In this and various following examples the verse begins with the fraction 
of a measure, and the first syllable must be short, as indicated by the eighth 
(or sixteenth) note. 
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Even the trochaic measure, voluble as it is by nature, some- 
times admitted this extra fling, though rarely, as in Ach. 318: 


imtp erigqvov "Oedqow rv Kepodryv Exwv deéyer. 


Pe CIP CIC CICCIE Ser Clr tie 


(See W. Christ Metrik 278, Gleditsch Metrik 133 f.) 

126. The last quotation exhibits still another freedom allowed 
to brisk song and dance and later to the dialogue-verse of the 
drama, which would have comported ill with the stately dactyls 
and spondees of the epic. ‘These latter always began with a long 


syllable (J Jf and J J); buttrochees and iambs (Jj J. and 
E J) were free to substitute for their long syllable the equivalent 


two shorts ( Bae) for d S» and Py Bh for Bh d): The licence 


was exercised naturally far more in comedy than in tragedy. Only 
two instances of it occur in the first fifty lines of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus, while in the first fifty of Vudes, 15 such “ resolutions ’' 
are found, ¢.g. Vv. 14: 


Sea rovrovi tov vidv. 6 8 Kdpnv éxuwv 
SRid Pid Pid PISS SIs Sie 


v. 26: 


dare tovrt To Kakdv 6 amrorXwXexev. fF 


ql Ie SIF FSIS ia Pag ae 


* The sign “ over or under a note indicates a slight “hold ” or protraction 
of the time of the note. For delivery of the long syllables -&y»- and -ow here 
assigned to such protracted short notes, see § 128 in/ra. 

¢ Sometimes the anapaest was permitted to scamper “on all fours” 


ery a for: ae d) as in Vub. 916. Even dactyls (perhaps a dozen 
times) have been suspected of like levity. See W. Christ 242, 145; Gleditsch 


127. — For explanation of é here, see § 128 infra. 
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And so in English : 
“The crown 


Rolled into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled_ like a glittering rivulet tothe tarn.” 


SC KAIF SSIS A SII. 


127. The Greek verses last given bring us to the next important 
consideration. In the art of music we are first drilled to keep 
strict time ; from bar to bar the intervals of time must be always 
equal. ‘This first stage of strict time-keeping corresponds to the 
scansion-stage in the art of reading poetry. But later we learn 
that music, except it be for an ensemd/e dance or march, is not 
to be held inflexible, but elastic. These measures or time-patterns 
(xpevwv rdges) must yield a little to some sudden discord or 
modulation or emotion; they must sway now longer now shorter, 
just as the tones do of which they are composed. The whole 
tonal mass becomes like the sea, each one of whose surging waves 
bears upon it smaller waves and ripples. To this higher stage of 
musical art, with its rhythms springing from within and not held 
rigidly by clock-tick from without, corresponds the truly artistic 
composition and reading of verse, when composer and reader 
alike, while ever feeling the strict time-pattern beneath the verse, 
hold both pattern and syllables pliant, and adjust the necessary 
compromises between them. 

128. In Homer’s dactylic hexameter we saw that the rafts or 
pattern a Bh i. was rigidly held, only the syllables showing flex- 
ibility. But in trochaic and iambic measures the time-pattern 


itself is tensile ; alternate trochees could take the form J C) : 
alternate iambs the form de. The symbol ? indicates that the 
VS O 


“time” Bh is a little retarded or protracted. At these a -points 


the usual short syllable could be replaced by a so-called long. 
Yet the long was not dwelt on to its full length — which would 
have stopped the flow —nor hastened to the time of a short; 
but being only a little shortened, and the time-pattern only a 
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little extended, a compromise was effected which, so far from 
offending, was rather pleasing. The licence was so commonly used 
that the double iamb and double trochee with one retarded short 


(N , oe i and B J ‘ 9) came to be felt as the normal 


pérpov, which, twice, thrice, and four times repeated, made verses 
called di-meters, tri-meters, and tetra-meters. See for an example 
v. 5 of Nubes: 

















ot 8 ol- Ké-Tae péyxovotv. GAX ovK dv xpd Tod. 
aN oN aN 
Dif GIF CIF Cif CIF Cif 


So in English verse. the time-pattern may be varied from the 
perfect regularity of, e.g. : 


“The weight of all the hopes of half the world” 


Pp if GIP GIF GIF OIF 


by slowing one foot, as in 





“The long brook falling thro’ the cloven ravine ” 


pif 6 | fee 


‘“‘ Above the broad sweep of the breathless bay ” 
CNN 
® 
1 PF oo | 
‘‘ And in the stream the long-leav’d flowers weep ” 
FoN 
or by slowing two feet, as in the second of the verses: 


“ And neigh and bark and grunt and roar and burn 


Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire at every turn ” 
fen 


CN 
Ce Bk GE 
or by slowing three, as in 


“Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death.” 


Cp Golce oie | 
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Here the rhythm is so (purposely) dragged and distorted as 
hardly to be recognized by the ear. ; 

129. If the student intends seriously to practise the art of read- 
ing or declaiming the Greek drama rhythmically, he will perhaps 
do well to begin with iambic trimeters of normal type, containing 
twelve syllables and at times varying the rst, 3d, or 5th short by 


substitution of a pseudo-long ( é ), as in Mud. wv. 5, 8, 9, 15, 17, 


18, 31, 36, etc. 
Let him then pass on to those verses in which two shorts are 


NA : 
compressed into the time of one (S¥¥), as in wv. 2, 3 (2), 11, 


13 (2), 16, 20 (2), 21 (2), 22, 24 (2), 25, 27, 34, 40, 44, 45, 
50 (3). Next to be taken are those where a long is resolved into 


two shorts (S| did aor ¢ | ott ): as seen iN vv. 32, 

35 (2), 39, 46 (2); after which, those where the resolved two 

shorts are followed by a pseudo-long ( BR ) as in vv. 4, 7, 10, 23, 
wy 


33, 41. Finally let him venture on those presenting two or more 
of these variations at once, as vv. 6, 12, 14, 19, 23, 26, 29, 38, 
49.— For the need of this strict rhythmical drill in order to 
approximate the ancient delivery, see by all means Haigh’s Atic 
Theatre? 308 f. 

130. The manner of delivering the lines of a Greek drama 

varied with the rhythms and metres used, and these again with 
the emotion (real or comically simulated) of the character repre- 
sented as delivering them. 
131. Declaimed Verse.— Unemotional dialogue was written in 
iambic trimeter, and almost certainly declaimed as in modern 
drama without musical accompaniment. In comedy this unemo- 
tional dialogue did not lift its diction above the level of daily 
speech, except when parodying the grandiloquence of tragedy or 
lyric poetry. In regard also to elision, crasis, hiatus, “ quantity,” 
etc., ordinary speech seems to have been closely followed in the 
free and fluent iambics of the comic poets. On these -iambics 
sufficient has been already said. 
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132. Chanted Verse.—a’. A higher degree of excitement, with 
a corresponding departure from the common diction of. iambic 
trimeter, was expressed in the longer iambic, trochaic, and ana- 
paestic tetrameters and hypermeters (or “systems ’”’) — which 
latter are, in fact, not verses, but long passages of continuous 
rhythm written for convenience in lines of a dimeter each. All 
these verses were probably delivered in chanting or recitative 
style, to the accompaniment of the flute and in strict time, inas- 
much as they were often further accompanied with marching or 
dancing. Examples of these metres and their variations here 
follow : | 

132 B’. arora Tetrameter is usually measured by dipodies, 


1.e. e hel y | | ddl é - = one pérpov. Spondee and dactyl (, | | J 
and Ty. PP d). may pony substituted, sometimes a mpoxeAevopartixos 


(J | og) 5 but the dactyl is rare in the 4th foot, the spon- 
dee rare in the 7th. The verse ends with a series of two short 
syllables and two longs (uv v — —). ina the rhythm of 


these is Be ia J lor yl | J || is disputed ; but 


in a long passage the former would seem to be preferable, as 
affording time for breath. A word usually ends at the end of the 
4th anapaest (caesurva). Some of the variants are: 


vi26saly dls dis dis div dls ddld lil 
8d SPI LID Ly, oe 
Badls Ltd MSIL, etc 


Verses with two dactyl-substitutes, as in 318, are common (e.g. 
328, 342, 357, 372), those with three occur (353). The aa 


instance in /Vuées of a dactyl in the 4th foot is in v. 326 (, | i as 


e) - | Cae del | d al dS). ). The only instance in JVudes of 


* The sign » is an eighth-note res?. 
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caesura neglected at the end of the 4th anapaest is in v. 987. 
The anapaestic tetrameters in this play are vv. 263-74, 291-97, 
314-438, 476-77, 959-1008, 1510. 

132 y. Anapaestic Hypermeter or “ System” is a tetrameter 
that has run “ overmeasure’”’ (izép pérpov) by repeating again and 
again the rhythm of the 1st dimeter before finishing (usually) with an 


incomplete (“catalectic,” Aryw) dimeter (J || 9 a\¢ Bh Bh | p 


¢ | 7-i[). The whole makes a huge verse sometimes of over 
30 pérpa, as in Vudes 439-56. But in long continuous rhythms 
of this sort, which exceed the capacity of most lungs, breathing 
space was sometimes provided by substituting 2 monometer for 
dimeter—a provision almost necessary if the chorus marched 
while it sang. These great aggregates being regarded as one 
verse, it was only by licence that the poet allowed himself hiatus 
or syaba anceps at the end of a dimeter, there being in fact no 
more break there than in the middle. — In comedy anapaestic hy- 
permeters most commonly come as a climax to anapaestic tetrame- 
ters. Delivered in one breath, the propriety of the name zviyos 
for such a monster verse can easily be tested by reading dmrvevori 
vv. 439-56 of Muédes. Anapaestic hypermeters in this play are 
from 439 to 456, 711 to 722, 889 to 948, 1009 to 1023. 

132 8'. Jambic Tetrameter. As in trimeter, the pérpoy is a 


dipody with optional retardation of the first short ( ? | d a | d 


for 5) | ; yh | d). This é d (an apparent spondee — —) may 
be further varied to ? | - Al (an apparent dactyl — vu uv); and 


any iamb save the 7th may be replaced by a tribrach ( é| dd) 


or by é S| oF which, expressed by vw vu —, looks like an ana- 
paest, but of course is not. The last pérpoy of the series consists 


dll. 


Caesura, while commonly found after the 4th iamb, is rather free 
in its position. Of all rhythms this one is perhaps most clearly 
ARISTOPHANES — 5 





of short-long-long with the rhythmic value of ° | Je 
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marked in character. It has a jog-trot swing so vulgar that tragic 
poets never used it. Its normal gait is seen in such verses as 
Nubes 


woe SIMI SS MLAS SIT, 
Some variants are | 


vt099 TT dT) fd MID GT ed ITS. 
v. 1046 deal P ah i, etc. 
ver050 51) Nd dd RAT OP 


wr063 NI fla SD ANI ote 


Further practice of tribrachs may be had in wv. 1054, 1056, 1057, 
1061 ; of apparent dactyls (S| a -) in 1055 (2), 1060, 1068, 


1071; of apparent anapaests (KS| ) in 1050, 1062, 1066. 
Caesura at end of 4th foot is neglected in vv. 1044, 1051, 1056, 
1057, 1060, and often.—Iambic tetrameters in this play are 
wy. 1034-84, 1113-14 (syncopated), 1351-85, 1397-1444. 

132 €. lambic Hypermeter is much like anapaestic hypermeter 
—a long verse formed by repeating many times the rhythm of 
the first half of an iambic tetrameter, then closing with the second 
half and its cadence S| J | J ||. In comedy it usually stands 
as a coda to a series of tetrameters, giving the scene a dravura 
finish. In this play such hypermeters run from 1089 to r1o4, 
1386 to 1390, 1446 to 1451. 

132 5'. Zrochaic Tetrameter. Its pérpov is a dipody, with op- 





‘ 


tional retardation of the last short (J aN : - ) as preparatory 
Ww 


to the following dipody. The practical identity of this scheme 
with that of the iambic tetrameter is seen on comparison : 
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NINE NINE NIL 
HM Ml Me gsi Migs ii 


WwW 


Yet the difference in the 700s or character is considerable. 

_ The long syllable of any foot may be resolved into two shorts, 
as in vv. 589, 619, 625, 626; but this is rare in the 6th foot and 
extremely rare in the 7th, as in 575, 581. If, after two such short 
syllables, there follows a long-for-short at the end of a dipody, the 


sequence vw v — appears to be an anapaest (J re é), but its 
rhythmical value is only | Pr) - . An apparent dacty! (—vv) 
for trochee (J Ae) is allowed for intractable proper names and 


sometimes for other words, as ¢.g. in Ach. 318, Eg. 319, Vesp. 496. 
Caesura at the middle of the verse is, much neglected in comedy, 
as in wv. 580, 591, 607, 608, 609, 620.—In this play trochaic 
tetrameters are vv. 575-94, 607-26, 1115-30. 

Trochaic Hypermeters not being found in Vades are here passed 
over. 

132 £. Eupoldean. Named from the comic poet Eupolis, this 
eye consists of four dipodies as follows : 


reircir eel IF GIP EI eit ¥] 


But it is a pérpov zroAv-cxynpartotoy, 7.¢. of many schemes. Not 
to mention all, the 1st long syllable in either half may be resolved, 
as in v. 539 (€pv@pov) ; either or both short syllables in the rst and 
3d dipodies may be retarded, é.e. may be replaced by longs: 


PFirPiresip ip Fir cir cir =| 


Further, the first foot in either half may become p P instead of 
P if as in the rst foot of v. 529, and sth of 518, 527, 535. This 
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N 
short may have been delivered as a grace-note (K J): See Ross- 


bach 654 f., 661 bottom, Christ 473. 

Few Eupolideans are extant. In /Vud. they are 518-62. 

133. Song. — As emotion rises still higher, the rhythmic im- 
pulse strengthens, and, while taking up into itself greater com- 
plexity of elements, holds them the more imperiously to strict 
time. The voice then rises from the monotone of chant to the 
many tones of true song. The Spirit of the Crystal is at work 
through poet and artist. Verses no longer follow each other all 
cast in the same mould. A larger unity has become the purpose 
of the Crystalline Spirit— one embracing many verses, a distich, 
tristich, stanza, or strophe ; the individual verse is but one humble 
element therein. 

The rhythms of the songs in Vudes here follow, §§ 134-43. 

134. Verses 275-90 (dy or orpody) = 298-313 (dvtT-wdy oF 
dvri-orpopy) are in the grave dactylic rhythm of ancient song. 
The only verses needing comment are: 


v. 275-4 Sold del a x | 2 3-measure phrase twice re- 
peated in the next verse (without rests), to form the first musical 
period. 


v. 285. oeAayeiras = (prob.) a Bi | ; ~ | 

v. 286. I Sid. Sia | dx |] forms the cadence of. 
the 2d musical period. Or the rhythm may be J JS J. 

V. 290. y tig rad al d || ; or the beginning may 


be | J fii ctce., and the ending S| J | J x||. See 
Christ Afetrik 229, Schmidt Kunstformen 2. ccxxi, Rossbach 113. 


135. Verses 457-75: 


M di ld fd lif ids 
ouK ga lad iad Te haa... 
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« Sl) Bll Bll Bld. it 
» JPiddid ide | 


eOMNE NID IRIAN 

® JIRA Ns 
® ISA Be 

® SI AIAN AINSI 
pr SAL ALAA 

rey SS lS NS | 

# WAN ANIA All 


The first musical period in 3-8 time consists of 4 verses, and these 














in turn of 4, 6, 6 and 4 measures respectively, thus forming a sym- 
metric whole. The second period in 2-4 time is made up of two 
phrases repeated in varying order (the so-called dactylo-epitrite 
rhythm), one phrase of two measures’ length ( d. Bat d ¢ )» the 


other of three( J JJ1JJ¢did _)- Om the symmetric ar- 
rangement of these phrases the student may profitably spend 
some time, even if arriving at no certain result. The line-arrange- 
ment of the text is quite arbitrary. See Rossbach 489 and 479, 
Schmidt 2. ccxxi, Christ 589. 

136. Verses 510-517: 


mw oi iddiddld 
ou si tdidild xlu xi 
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& (THIN Nd. 
oes | SHd dd. Idol 
e |S. |TA 

~ NL NL ITH 

8 PI Midis Hdal 
we |i eld. dal 


The first musical period, in anapaests, is properly the close of the 
previous scene, as it chants a march-measure for the retiring actors. 
In v. 3 begins the song. See Schmidt 2. ccxxm, Rossbach 666, 
Christ 482. 

137. Verses 563-74 (wdy) = 595-606 (dvrwdy) : 


a ee ee ee 

~ te STs fld Md 7 

* mpio- Sole. ries. ile. 

ce PrP er Pee eee PP 

ve SBD NS Nd. Wd Dd. Id > 
wt dd ddd ld de lode | 

AR STS TSe be ld dd idle" | 

one d QM LIM. | 

Qs QU. 


el NTH NM | 
J SOW. Wd ol 
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Believing the rhythm a | a | ; to be the cadence of the period, 
Saeee” 

I have written double bars at the end of 3, 5, 7,and 11. Inv. 10 

of the antistrophe Baxyats (J Me ) retards the time of the corre- 

sponding yjs 7é- (J JS) in the strophe. Schmidt 2. ccxxtv, Ross- 


bach 667, Christ 482. 
138. Verses 700—05 (wd7) = 804-13 (dytwdy) : 


pie Pd Nd. TED TEIIS Md. Ue 
ome Sd Md. Id 718 | 
cy STH Tadd be 
“at OSS Sd. ld tel 
Swe Sil MITC SITE Md S71 
(wos Tad ld. [Svea Id. STadld 
(rx Fld Dl) ld SdH Md. Wd 7 


Taking v. 2 as a mocking echo, perhaps pianissimo, of the last five 
tones of v. 1, I close the first period with it, as likewise the second 
period with its reécho inv. 4. For ¢pevds in 5 of the strophe, 
the antistrophe has one long syllable éxx-. The strophe being in- 
complete, the syllables yvots and rax- in the above scheme are 
taken from the antistrophe. Schmidt 2. ccxxv. 

139. Verses 949-58 (ody) = 1024-33 (dvrwdy) : 


wm did Md. TRIM. 
vs [CHIE Md 
vr Md Dd. ITED. 


Daa ld. 3e le ala: lJ 
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Gléddld. Id He 

vay ld.deld. Iddeld. | 

w& THM. OR 
i SSIS Bd Sd. | 

éor- levsele did. Idi 


In vv. 5 and 6 of the antistrophe is text-corruption, hence no 
corresponsion. The first syllable in v. 3 of the antistrophe (as) 
retards the time set by Ady- in the HOt Schmidt 2. ccxxvn, 
Rossbach 666. 

Verses 1113-14: 


" dias gan. 
nm NIN I 


140. Verses 1154-70: 


me ONIN NNN 
me ONIN Nid ee 
& NIN MINI NIN, 
& NIN NINE NIN 
e WOM | 

noe 1S LTS 

we did lid iid 

me NTN NI gate 


On 
3 
8 











Avo- 


a 
ov 
9 
@ 
¥ 
a - 
08 
? 
@ 
4 
aT- 


+ 
t- 


INTRODUCTION 


NANI NAN. 
NANI NANG 
Ji fad ld did dle 
errr 

Hid Al. 

Ji fad x! 
Prriprie 
NAN MN ALN, 
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Note the changes in time: in the first four vv. 3-8 time; in the 
next three 2-4; v. 8, 3-8; in vv. 9-10 the dochmiac rhythm con- 
sisting of alternate 5-8 and 3-8 measures ; in vv. 11-14, anapaestic 
2-4 time; finally a 3-8 verse and a dochmiac (16). Schmidt 2. 
CCXXIX, ital 305, who gives v. 7 as J | d lara 4 


2\4 


Z ig ; see also Rossbach 803. 


141. Verses 1200-13: 


pc 


2 
au- 


Fld. \ddld 71 


Pad. We de 
Pad. Wa 
ald. Wd Me 
Pale | 


STEN NE NASI. WR 


a 


PIES He Nd ld Sd He. Id il 
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Schmidt 2. ccxxx, Rossbach 305 (but at 741 he inclines to iambic- 
paeonic rhythm, as does Christ 407). 
142. Verses 1303-10 = 1311-20: 


a LM Ld Sid bid old Sle 

re Medd ld. Id 7 

fr id Nd dle ole 

ra Md Sle Sle Sle 

won dle ald le Nd. 

mi SL Ald Sd. | 

ry ld Ne old Sd. Id Se 

wo fle Nes ld Old Sd dle Nd. ld 7 | 


The antistrophe retards the first tone of vv. 3 and 4, and does not 
retard the first of 8. Schmidt 2. CcxxxI. 

143. Verses 1345-50 = 1391-96: three iambic trimeters sung, 
alternating with three verses in the rhythm Sieg ld. lé I. 
The first tone may be retarded. Schmidt 2. ccxxxu, Christ 216, 
Gleditsch 178 (pvOp0s zpocoduxds). 











ARGUMENT OF THE CLOUDS 


The play opens with a night scene, nearing dawn. Strepsiades 
lies tossing restlessly; near him his son Pheidippides and the 
slaves, snoring (1-11). Strepsiades is harassed with debts in- 
curred by this horse-racing and aristocratic son (12-18). He 
begins to count over these debts (18-40). He bewails the day 
that ever he, the plain but well-to-do farmer, married the fine city 
lady of noble family, proud and extravagant (41-74). But now 
at last he has found a plan to free himself from his creditors 
(75-77). He wakens his gambling son and begs him to go to 
Socrates’ school (78-110), where there are two Arguments, a 
Stronger and a Weaker, the latter always winning, right or wrong. 
This is the one for Strepsiades’ purpose ; with it he will repudiate 
his debts (111-118). ‘The son refuses to go (119-25). But Strep- 
siades is not cast down; he will go himself (126-32). From the 
Disciple who admits him he hears wonderful proofs of Socrates’ 
wisdom and is the more anxious to meet him (133-220). 

Socrates is next descried aloft, a transcendentalist, “ treading 
the air’? (221-36). He descends, hears the old man’s request, 
then matriculates him by a mysterious initiation (237-62) and 
summons the Clouds, “our divinities’ (263-313). After these 
have come, the neophyte receives instruction concerning them ; 
also how the new god Revolution (Atves) has supplanted Zeus 
(314-424). Strepsiades renounces the old and devotes himself, 
body and soul, to the new (425-56). The Clouds promise him 
grand Success (457-75), and a preliminary examination is held of 
the old man’s capacity. This proves to be quite #2/, but require- 
ments are waived and he is taken within to begin his studies 
(478-509). 

75 
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The Parabasis follows—a digression with interspersed hymns, 
wherein (1) the poet reproaches the Athenians saucily for having 
failed to award first prize to his first C/ouds (510-62), then (2) the 
Clouds give some political advice (575-94), and deliver a message 
from the moon (607-26). 

Re-enters now Socrates, exacerbated at his unpromising pupil ; 
but he calls him forth to one more trial — with negative results 
(627-93). He then throws him on his own resources — he must 
be original and think for himself. Strepsiades does his best, but 
with truly horrifying issue (694-780). He is expelled (789). 
In extremity he again begs his son to get this higher education 
(814-64). With much reluctance and some impudence toward 
the Professor, young Pheidippides agrees to enter college 
(865-88). | 

Before Pheidippides now speak the two Arguments, the Just and 
the Unjust, the one offering him the old education, simple, honest, 
healthy, and virtuous, the other setting forth the alluring modern 
education, gay, frivolous, clever, unscrupulous, irreligious, and 
lecherous (889-1104). Pheidippides chooses the college novelties 
(1105-14). — During his brief career there, the Clouds, in a 
second digression, promise timely rain for the crops of the judges, 
if they award the prize to them, but floods, hail, and all-night 
storm, if they do not (1115-30). 

Strepsiades next comes to fetch his son. At first glance Phei- 
dippides is seen to be “ disputatious and repudiatious ” (1165-77), _ 
and he at once gives proof of it, wielding the Weaker Argument 
in consummate fashion (1178-1200). The overjoyed father takes 
him in to a banquet (1201-12). Enter in turn two creditors — 
easy prey even for Strepsiades’ own poor smattering at the Weaker 
Argument. Rid of them, he returns to the banquet (1214-1302). 

A brief but ominous song from the Clouds, announcing 
imminent Doom (1303-20). 

Doom comes. Strepsiades issues howling, with a broken head 
(1321). His son has beaten him, and now follows him out still 
further to ply the victorious Weaker Argument. In a set de- 
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bate, presided over by the Clouds, Pheidippides proves that he is 
right not only to beat his father, but his mother too (1325-1443) !! 
This is too much for the old man (1444-51). He bitterly re- 
proaches the Clouds for misleading him, though admitting he has 
done wrong himself (1452-64). He appeals to his son to help 
him wreak vengeance on that accursed College; but his son, now 
a young Alumnus, is all for his College (1464-75). Strepsiades 
enlists the aid of Xanthias his slave. Together they mount the 
roof of the dpovriarnpiovy and fire it, occupants and all. Lxeunt 
the Clouds (1476-1511). 
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TIIO@EXZEIS? 


Al mp@ra Nedérar ev dora? éd:daxOnoav® eri dpyovros ‘Iodpxov,' 
dre Kparivos pév évixa® Ivrivy, ‘Apeupias 8& Kovvw. didmep "Apr- 
cropavys droppipbeis rrapadoyws w7iOy deity dvadddgar tas NedéAas 


ras Sevrépas daronéuerOar® 15 Oéarpov. 


1. two@éceg: in the manuscripts 
of most Greek dramas are found brief 
prefatory notices of the date and cir- 
cumstances of their first production, 
taken from a work now lost, the Ac- 
Sacxadlat, by Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). 
To these are added arguments or 
summaries of the play (irodécas), 
with other miscellaneous informa- 
tion, probably written in part by the 
famous grammarians of Alexandria, 
whose activities date between 300 
and 146 B.c. Of the ten paragraphs 
‘prefixed to Mudes but two are here 
given. 

2. Wy bora: in town, i.e. in 
Athens at the chief festival of Diony- 
sus, called Acovptora ra éy Adore (or 
ra dorixd, or rd peydda), to distin- 
guish it from the country celebration 
(Acovtora ra Kar dypots) and the 
Lenaea (rd ért Anvaly). 

3. Cbd Onocav: were faught, i.e. 
to the actors and chorus. 

4. énl Spxovros ‘Iodpxov: the 
archonship of Isarchus fell in the 
latter half of 424 B.C., and the first 


drroruxwy’ S& 7oAd paAAov 


half of 423. As the festival came in 
the spring, the play was produced in 
423 B.C. 

5. Kpartvos évixa: Cratinus, now 
an old man, was one of the most 
famous of the earlier comedy writers; 
see n. on § 98, Introd. It was an 
honour to have one’s play accepted 
by the archon as one of the three to 
be presented at the state’s expense, 
and each of the three poets received 
a prize. But to obtain the third prize 
was to be beaten. As young Aris- 
tophanes had by this time been hon- 
oured for four successive years with 
first or second, it is now contrary to 
his reckoning (wapadéyws) that he 
finds himself cast aside (daroppipOels). 

6. dwopduder Oar: fo rebuke, ex- 
presses purpose after dva-diddiac (40 
re-exhibit). 

7. Gwroruyayv xré: if Arist. fatled 
jar more the next time (év rots 
€recra), it must be that his play was 
not even accepted. For that reason 
he did not after all (obxért) present 
his revised version (Siackevhy). 
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a) a) ke 4 N “\ ; 4 e Q 4 
kal éy tots érata ovxért Thy SucKerny cionyayev. at de devrepa 


NedéAaz éxi 'Apecviov dpxovros. 


a 9 ; ed > a Ul 4 % 2.8 4 e 
Todro® ratrov éort ra mporepy, Suecxevacrat dt eri pépous ds dy 


10 


Sy dvadiSdfar piv airs rod mowyrod mpoOuynOévtos, odkére 88 rovro 8 


n 


qv ore airiay™ oinoavtos. 


Kaforov” péy oty cxedov rapa wav pépos yeyernpévy didpOwors. 
Ta pev yap Teptnpyrat, Ta O€ maparérAEKTaL, Kai év TH Tage Kal ev TH 
Tov mpocwrwv SwAAayy peTecXnuaTioTat, ad dt GAoTyEpots THs Sia- 


a aA ” ’ » , € 4 ] A 
OKEUHS TolWUTA OVTA TETUXNKEV, aUTixa para 4 pev mapaBacts ”® Tov 
Xopov ypetrrat, Kai Grou 6 Sixatos Aoyos mpos Tov ddikov AaAei," Kai 


reXevtaioy Grou Kaierat 7 SuatptBy ” Swxparovs. 


8. al 5é Sevrepar xré.: this state- 
ment, directly in conflict with the 
preceding and with what follows, is 
best regarded as an addition due to 
some misunderstanding. 

g. rotro «ré.: i.c. this present 
drama, as found in the manuscripts. 
But it has been recast in part. 

10. ws Gv: with rpoduundérros. 

11. Se fv wore alrlav: for some 
cause or other. 

12. eaOddov Kré. : speaking broadly, 
in nearly every part has correction 
taken place. For some passages have 
been removed, others inserted, and 
’ changes made in the arrangement 
and in the distribution of the charac- 
ters, while other passages (& = Ta) of 
the following sort have been subjected 
to a complete recasting; for example 
(adrixa udda) etc. 

13. wapdBacrts: see n. on vv. 510— 
626. 

14. AadAet: post-classical substi- 
tute for \éyec. The passage referred 
to runs from v. 889 to 1104. 
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15. SiarpBh: school, a late 
usage. Other marks of the post- 
classical date of this passage are 
atrika wdda = alrlka, for example, 
and «al drov answering méy in 7) wey 
wapaBacts. 

This last paragraph has given rise 
to endless dispute among modern 
scholars, who have attempted to re- 
construct the plot of the first Clouds, 
ég. by making Socrates only a physi- 
cal philosopher and not also a moral 
corrupter of the youth, and then dis- 
engaging from the text as it now 
stands those parts that ex hypothesi 
were inserted or substituted in the 
never-completed revision. For all 
this one must consult the editions of 
Teuffel-Kaehler (1887) and of Kock 
(1894) besides endless essays in the 
philological journals. But it is seen 
at once that the data for final settle- 
ment of such questions are wanting. 
In recent years philological acuteness 
has turned to more profitable subjects. 
See P. Mazon. 


eee 





TA TOT APAMATO® ITPOSQTIA? 


SX TPEVIAAHE 
MEIAINMIAHS 
@EPAION STPEVIAAOT 
MA®OHTAI SOKPATOTZ 
TOKPATHE 

XOPOz NE¢EAQN 2 


I. wpdowma: masks, lit. faces. 
It has long been taught that the 
state provided but three actors for 
a drama, and that the poet had so 
to compose his play that these three 
could present all the characters. So 
Haigh, Attic Theatre*, 252 f. 

But it has recently been made 
almost certain that such limitation 
in the number of actors was unknown 
in Athens in the fifth century B.c.; 
that the changes of costume ren- 
dered necessary thereby would have 
been inartistic and almost impossible 
from lack of time; and that the 
three-actor rule arose only later, 
when troupes of players travelled 
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AIKAIOZ AOros 
AAIKOz Aoros 
ITAZ1Az, davecorys 
AMTNIAX, davecotHs 
XAIPE@QN 

EPMH= 


through Greece and other lands 
presenting their dramas with as little 
expense as possible and practising 
excision if necessary. The fact that 
normally the dramatic dialogue was 
limited to three persons is due there- 
fore, not to economic exigency, but 
to the Greek artistic sense for pro- 
priety and clarity of expression. So 
Dr. Kelley Rees, 7he So-called Rule 
of Three Actors in the Classical Greek 
Drama (Dissert., Chicago, 1908). 

2. Xopos vedheAdv: in comedy the 
chorus, or band of singing dancers, 
numbered 24, in tragedy, since the 
time of Sophocles, 15. Haigh, A¢tic 
Theatre", 323 f. 


ww NE®EAATI 


¢ Urpeprdsys 


9 x 9 a 
lov tov: 


Sy A “A A ~ A 
® Zev Bacrdrev, TO ypHa TaV vUKT@Y OTOP: 


ld 
a.mTrépavrov. 


ovdér0l” nudpa yevyoerat ; 


\ ‘ , » 9 ’ ¥” > > 2. 
Kal pnv mada. y adextpuvovos yKovo eyo: 


e | > 7 “es b > bd 54) N A 
ot 8 oikérar péyKovow. aAX’ odK ay Tpd TOUN 5§ 


amodoto S77, @ ToAELE, TOAN@Y OvVEKA, 


9 9 Oe , > y , ‘\ > 2 
oT ovde Ko\aa’ e€eori pot TOUS OlKETas. 


At the back of the round épyx7- 
otpa or dancing-place of the cho- 
rus is represented a street with two 
or three houses. (There was 
probably no stage.) In the por- 
tico or zpoOvpov of one of these 
houses lies Strepsiades, near him 
his son Pheidippides and some 
slaves asleep. It is night. 


IITPOAOTOZ 1-262 


The prologue is all that part of 
a drama (8papa, paw) which pre- 
cedes the entrance (apodos) of 
the chorus. It is usually com- 
posed in iambic trimeter. For 
this see Introd. §§ 125-31, HA. 
tog! ff., G. 1658 ff. 

Lrpefains: by etymology a 
scion of the orpedw family, one 
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of the McFraud clan, we might say, 
or one of the Dodges or Turners. 

1. lod lod: heigh-ho; O dear, 
O dear! 

2. to xpfipa Kré: this night- 
business —how long it is! It is 
broad day in the theatre, but the 
audience take the hint and imagine 
night. 

4. wal phy: surely. — bya: 
added bitterly, as he hears the 
slaves snoring (péyxw). 

5. od« &v: almost as common 
as our own ellipse “they wouldn't 
've” (sc. €ppeyKov) ; cp. 108, 154, 
769, 1379. — pd rod: before this ; 
Tov in its old demonstr. sense. 

6. -wod-, woA-, woA-: a petulant 
explosion of /’s. 

7. Se: when, passing into cau- 
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> b ] sQ23 e Q e€ “ ‘4 
add’ od» 6 ypnoros ovToG! vexvias 


> 4 “A 4 3 Q ? 
€yeiperar THS vuKTOS, aAa Tepcerat 


év TevTe Oicipais eyKexopOvAnpevos. 10 


oe GAN’, ef doxet, peykape 


EVKEKGAAUL LEVOL 
éykexadup wévou. 


‘saat uv 
Gd’ od Sdvapa Sechatos evdery, Saxvouevos 


A Av ¥g ‘ A 5. NEE A A 
wird THS Samdvys Kai THs Parvyns Kal ToY ypEeav 


Q Q Qa es, 
Ova TOVTOVt TOV ViOV. 


6 Sé Kony exov 


e 4 4 Q o 
immaleTat TE Kal Evy» pikeverat 15 


dverpoTodet 0 immous: eyw 8 amdd\dvpau 


e “~ » Q , > 4 
6pav ayovoay Thy oedyvnpy cixddas: 


sal since. With war literally at 
Athens’ gates, escape for the slaves 
was easy, hence chastisement had 
to be light. By the year 413 B.c. 
more than 20,000 of them had de- 
serted to the enemy (Thuc. 7. 27). 

8. ot8€: xo more (than the 
slaves). — xpnorés: nice; ironic. 

10. wévre: probably a “round ” 
number, like our “half-dozen”; 
not lit. “five.” — éy-Kxe-xopSvAn- 
pévos: en-swaddled ; a comic and 
scornful partic. formed directly 
from xopdvAy (head-scarf) ; man- 
tilla-ed. 

tx. et BSoxet: zf that’s the vote, 
the will of the majority. Cp. the 
formula éofev t7 BovAy Kal ro 
Snjpp. 

12. Delivered after fruitless si- 
lence in tragic style; for deéAatos 
and evdw (instead of xafevdw) are 
extremely rare in prose. 

13. brdtis Sardvys xrté.: a vari- 
ant from the usual biters. — @arvys: 


lit. manger; = stall, or stud. 
Note the recurrence of 8 and ns 
in 12 and 13, and the falling apart 
of the three perpa in 13. 

14. xépynv ixov: wearing long 
haiy — the habit of the aristocratic 
knights and people of quality, 
which came to mean “taking on 
(h)airs,” “ playing the fine gentle- 
man,” as in 545. 

15. Even‘in war times irrorpo- 
dia for the festival races was the 
great passion of the fashionable 
youth. ‘In 416 B.c. their head, 
Alcibiades, entered no less than 
seven four-horse chariots at the 
Olympic games. The single racer 
was Called ios xéAys, the pair a 
cvvwpis, (whence ¢vywpixevopat), 
the four-horse chariot a Qevyos. 

16. The verse divides in the ex- 
act middle, éyw winning a pathetic 
prominence. 

17. elxaSas: the twenties, the 
days of the month from the 2oth 
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L ei a A “A ; 
Oi yap TOKOL xwpovo. ame, Tat, AVxvor, 
¥ Q A 7 > 9 A Q 
KAKPEPE TO Ypappareoy,  avayyea aBov 


e 4 > , \ , A) (4 
oToras Odeidw, Kat Noyiowpat TOUS TOKOUS. 


dep’ iow, Ti ddethw; ‘dadexa pvas Tlacia’ 
Tov 6idexa pvas Hlacig; ti éxpnodunp ; 


9 > 93 , N , ¥ , 
OT €TpLaLNV TOV KOoTTTaTiav. oo Tadas, 
ei?” é€exdmrnv mpdrepov Tov 6hOadpov riba. 


on; cf. our “teens.” They were 
hateful only because they ended in 
the évy xai véa, which was the day 
for paying interest (roxos). So at 
Rome they had “ ¢vzstes kalendae.” 
The old man evades naming the 
ugly day from dislike of it, just as 
for the opposite reason the lover 
of “Sally in our Alley” plays 
round the name of Sunday in the 
old song: “Of all the days that’s 
in the week | I dearly love but 
one day, | And that’s the day that 
comes betwixt | A Saturday and 
Monday.” 

18. xwpoto.: interest did in- 
deed come on at a sleepless rate in 
Athens, running from Io to 36 per 
cent.—4mre: light, lit. touch. 
The slave brings lamp and 
ledger. 

21. SéSexa pvds: 12x $18.00= 
$216.00. Pasias comes for his 
money later (v. 1213 ff.). 


a2. rob: for what? a gen.- 


of exchange (as in 31), usually 
called gen. of price. — rl: inner 


acc.; what use did I make of 
them ? 

23. Spoken after a pause. — 
kommatiav: one of the famous 
blooded horses of Corinth, branded 
on the haunch with the city’s an- 
cient initial letter Koppa ( ?dpu- 
Gos) —the original of our Q. A 





Corinthian coin of the 5th cent. 
B.C. shows the winged horse Peg- 
asus with a 9 beneath him. 

24. -exéanv: a pun on xor- 
marias. For the indic. with ee, 
expressing unattainable wish, see 
S. 1176, HA. 871, G. git. 


aeeweenwmies wen ot 2 4e 2 eee 
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SerdiTrT (Ens 


Pirwv, ddicets: EAavve Tov cavrov Spdpov. 25 


aT. 


a~a > yy 4 N 4 hd > » s 
TOUT €OTL — TOUT’L— TO KakKOV, O pw atrohd@\eEKev. 


9 A N \ 4 e ae 
éveipoTove yap Kal kabevdwr immKyy. 


Pe. 
=T. 


‘4 , yy. A ‘ ? 
mooous Spdpovs €Aa Ta TodepLO TH pLA ; 
Pd] A N “N ’ “\ \ 7, > 9 4 , 
€u“e ev ov Toddovs Tov mratep edavvers Spdpous. 


2 N  ¢ , ¥-A - ’ VN , 
atap ‘tT. ypéos €Ba pe pera Tov Ilactav ; 30 


( “A aA by 4 a “A 3 , ? 
TpELts eval OuppioKov Kat Tpoxow “Apuvia. 


Pe, 


25. Gdixeig: —“a foul, Philo!” 
Dreaming of his _ race-practice, 
Pheidippides sees his friend cut- 
ting across the course (urorpéxet) 
—an unfair and dangerous act. 
Hence — “keep to your own 
track.” 

26. rovrl: a feeling repetition 
of rovro; “that’s the trouble — 
right there.” . 

27. wal xaSevSwv: even when 
asleep ; a comical charge truly, but 
excusable from the sleepless sire. 
—tamhy: sc. texvnv, horsery 
(like “archery,” “ cookery”) =the 
track, or turf. 

28. Clearly Philo has got pos- 
session of the course and “ is going 
to drive his war-chariots (sc. dp- 
para)” as many laps (dpopovs) as 
he pleases. These zroAceuorypia 
flourished of course on no real field 
of battle at that period; they were 
but racing cars decked perhaps in 
martial gear. 

ag. éué: emphatic by reason of 


» . ¢ > z ¥ 
amtaye Tov immov eEadioas olkade. 


its form, position, and the following 
pev (=v). — roddovds: emphatic 
because separated from and _ pre- 
ceding its substantive. The line 
is not easy to deliver rhythmically, 
if the logical emphasis be observed. 

30. In his tragic plight, the old 
man borrows a tragic phrase from 
Euripides; note (1) yxpéos debt, 
for the prose form ypéws indeclin. 
or xpea plural; (2) €Ba = Attic 
€Bn; (3) the acc. pe after éBa 
without prep. (Cp. “arrive” in 
Shakespeare, ¢.g¢. 3 Henry V1/ 
5.3.8 “have arrived our coast”). 
“What debit hath arrived me ?” 
would be corresponding stilted 
English. 

31. Sidplonov: the light didpos 
or chariot-box of the dpa, item- 
ized apart from the wheels (rpoxor), 
and unshipped from them when 
not in use (Hom. //. 5. 722). 

32 f. The groom (trzoxopos) 
is told to give the horse a good roll 
(ég-adivdw) before leading him 
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OTe Kal dikas whAYNKaA yaTEpoL TOKOU 
$ Ee XA? 


> ‘vu ? 
évexvpacerbai pacw. 


ae ut es P 
Ge. eredv, @ TATED, 35 


rt SuoKoAaivers Kal atpeper THY YUKA odnv; 


Er. ddxver pé tus Onpapxos €k TOV OTPHLATwD. 
be. eacov, ® Sapovie, katadaplelv Ti pe. 
St. od 8 ovv xabevde* ra dé xpea tavr tof ore 
eis THY Kehadny atavTa THY ONY Tpeperat. 40 
ev. : 
ci? Shed’ 4} tpopvyatpy drodkdaOa KaKas, 
WTUS ME YN ETNPE THY OHV wYTEpA’ 
éuol yap iv dypoiKos nowcros Bios 
home. But in his own case (épe 39. ov §& ovw: with imv. 


ye) Strepsiades finds the prep. é 
literally true. 

33. TOV épav: Sc. 
property. 

34. Sre: causal, as in 7.— 
SprAnka: with diknv the verb 
dddicKavw (¢o ewe) means fo lose 
a suit. — Xarepor: Kal ETEpor. 

35. evexupdoeo Oar : middle, w7// 
get their surety (évéxvpa) by levy- 
ing on my _ property. — éredv: 
really; an adv. used only in 
questions with roused feeling ; 93, 
820, 1502. 

37. Ts: some sort of —then a 
pause before naming this new 
species of insect, the sheriff (dyp- 
apxos = shire-reeve). 

38. © Sapdve: “my dear 
Sir”; a formula much used in ex- 
postulation. 


XpnEaT wv 


gives impatient, unwilling, or 
scornful assent: “well, well, if you 
must.” The pronoun rarely seems 
to be emphatic. — nd@evde: “sleep 
on”; note present tense. — te@ 
bru: assuredly; a clause paren- 
thetic and practically an gdverb. 

40. Gravra: the whole set of 
them, with postscript emphasis. — 
THY ofv: your own, also emphatic 
by separation from its substan- 
tive. — deb: ah! He falls into 
reverie. 

41. jWpo-pviorpra : match- 
maker ; from mpo-pvaopar to court 
for another. 

42. yfipor: elided, as xoAdoat 
in 7. —ét-fipe: (aipw) put me up 
lo— , induced me. 

43. esol: emphatic; “ wzne was 
a farm-life most delightful.” 
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EVUPWTLOY, GKOPTOS, ELK KELpLEVOS, 


Bpvav peXirrass Kat mpoBaros Kat oreudvrots. 45 


eet eynua Meyakdéous Trou Meyakdéous 
adedidnv adypoixos dv &€ aorews, 

CELVYY, TPUPaa-ay, EyKEKOLTUPMpEVD. 

TavrTny or éydpour, cvyKateKNivopny eyw 

‘olwr Tpvyds, Tpactas, épiwy, Tepiovaias, 50 


€ >’ s 4 4 id 
7 O aU pupou, KpoKou, KaTay\wrTiopLaTwr, 


Saavys, hadvypod, Kwiiddos, Tevervdd ios. 


44 f. might be a picture of the 
farm and deserted monastery of 
Kaesariani to be seen at the pres- 
ent day perched on the rugged side 
of Mt. Hyfnettus overlooking 
Athens. — edpus is mould, decay ; 
evpwridw to moulder. —&-Kédpyros : 
unkempt, rude; xopewto sweep. — 
Bptov : teeming, bursting; a poetic 
word = prose dpydw.— Td orep- 
vaAov is pressed olive cake. 

46. To marry the niece of Meg- 
acles the son of Megacles was to 
marry “the daughter of a hundred 
earls.” The family, under the 
name Alcmaeonidae, had_ been 
celebrated from before the time of 
Solon and Draco, antedating all the 
tyrants and producing (or allying 
to itself) such men as Pisistratus, 
Cleisthenes, and Pericles. At this 
very time a Megacles appears in 
the inscriptions as ypapparevs to 
the Treasurers of the Sacred 
Monies (428/7 B.c.); and the 
youngest scion Alcibiades has 
alrcady such a record (Introd. 


§§ 39, 62, 108), that Arist. quite 
naturally names this house, from 
which to draw his young horse- 
racing hero Pheidippides. 

47. The contrasts are juxta- 
posed. 

48. by-Ke-Kovovpe-pévny : be- 
Pompadoured. Coisyra seems to 
be the name of some grand dame, 
some Madame Pompadour, of 
earlier times, probably of this same 
family. Cp. the word-formation 
with that in ro. 

49. éyé: emphat. position, as 
in 4. The contrast comes in 51. 

50 ff. The metrical feet fall 
apart (dtaipeoirs) as he slowly 
numbers the odours; thrice we 
hear the rhythm 8. His mem- 
ories waken echoes in the words 
(Tp- Tp-, -as -as, -ov -ov, -Oos -Oos). 
“Smelling of lees, pigs, fleece, 
and ease” is not literal but gives 
the tone.—kxaraydwr.: d7llings 
and cooings. : 

52. Aadvypod: gluttony; Xa- 
gvocw fo devour, gorge. — Colias 
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éya 8 av avryn Ooiparioy Sexvis Todt 
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Oepatrav 


eX nui ovK EveoT Ev Ta AU 
Ehavoy Hiv ovK Evert ev TE hYxVY. 
¥ ,” 
Zr, olmou- Ti yap pou TOV Trorny Hares AVyvov ; 


devp’ EXO’, iva Kays. 


@e. Sua ri dyTa KAavoopat ; 


ir. ore Tov mayer everiPas Opvadridwv. 
\ Af}? 9 A > 4 3 en € ‘4 
pera Tav0’, ows vv éyéve?’ vids ovroci, 60 


and Genetyllis are epithets of 
Aphrodite, the one because of her 
temple at the promontory Colias 
near Athens, the other because 
the goddess of marriage. 

53- phy: in truth. —@N 
borwh8a: on the contrary, she was 
always at the oraOn, ¢.e. using the 
weaver’s rod (ama@y) to drive 
down closely the woof-threads 
upon the warp. A virtuous wife, 
think the audience. 

55- Alav owads: but when 
Streps. shows them his threadbare 
iuartov — as he had to his wife by 
way of excuse (xpodacts) for his 
words — they see his joke ; for ozra- 
Oav was also colloquially to waste 
or sguander. ‘Wife, all too well 
you weave me waste-coats.” — épa- 
oKov: with ay iterative, would say ; 
S. 1183, HA. 835, G. 1296. 

56. The lamp has gone out. 


— fptv: the plural is perhaps a bit 
presumptuous. 

57- wornv Atxvov: a oper , 
lamp was indeed extravagant in 
war-time. With olive-groves cut 
and all Attica cooped within the 
walls, both honey and oil (“ sweet- 
ness and light” as Gildersleeve 
has said) were scarce and high. 
Note the emphasis of zrormy by its 
separation from the substantive. 

58. KAdéys: “to howl” meant 
often “to getacuffing”; so oiuwlw 
in 217. Cp. the Eng. “you'll 
catch it” —no boy asks what. 

59. OpvadrAlSwv: some of the | 
fat wicks; S. 883, HA. 736, G. 
1097. I. 

60. Sreas: = ws, when ; an old- 
fashioned usage proper to the old 
countryman. — otroel: ere, with 
a gesture; hence no article with 
vids, S. 805, HA. 674, G. 945. 2. 
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enol Te 8x) Kal TH yuvaiKi Tayaby, 


mept Touvomatos Oy dvTevev EXovOopovpeba ° 


n bev yap immov mpooeriba mpos Tovvopa, 
FavOirmov,  Xaipurmov, 4 Kaddirmidny, 
éyw Sé tov mdarmov “rieunv Pedwvidnv. 65 
Tews ev ovv expivopel * cita TO ypovw 
kown EvveByyev KabepeOa Pediamidny. 
A \ eN , > 9» s v 
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Y : , ”” “Oo. vy © > 9 XQ» 
oomep Meyaxdens, EvaTtid’ Exar —. éyw 3 Edyp, 


61. 84: namely. 

62. eordopodpeba : 
tense. 

63. Wrrov: for antiquity a 70- 
men Was an omen, and the “man 
on horseback” was a leader and 
an aristocrat. What better omen 
then than BavGurmos or the like? 
That was the name of Pericles’ 
father. — wpomer(Oer: was for add- 
ing; imperfect tense for imperfect 
act. 

65. tod wamwrov: again old 
country-usage instead of do rov 
mammrov. —erOéunv: was for nam- 
ing; imperfect as in 63. The 
middle is regular in this sense. — 
PeaSwv-(Snv: Strepsiades’ father 
was named ®eidwy (v. 134); he 
would follow the ancient custom 
of naming grandson from grand- 
father, yielding a bit in adding the 
proud patronymic -{dys. Pecdwr, 
from detdosar, was a “thrifty” 
omen, if not aristocratic 


note the 


66. réws: for a lime. — éexpr- 
vopeOa: we disputed; an old-time 
use of the word in middle voice. 

67. Pead-cwrl&yv: Spare-horse; 
a compromise hardly easy for the 
youth to bear among his fast 
associates of the turf. Cp. the 
Indian name Young-man-afraid- 
of-his-horses. 

69 f. O when you area man! 
The sentence is incomplete, as are 
ei-yap wishes and English wishes 
beginning “if only.” Madame 
Strepsiades is probably thinking 
how her darling will look in the 
Panathenaic procession or when, 
returning a victor from the Olym- 
pian games, he is granted proces- 
sional honours to the acropolis 
(woXts), clad in long saffron robe 
(fvoris). 

70. Meyaxdéns: two genera- 
tions earlier a Megacles had in- 
deed won a four-horse chariot race 


in the Pythian games. Pindar’s “| 
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KNIGHTS IN PANATHENAIC PROCESSION, 


(From A. Boetticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, 157.) See verse 69. 


A bit of the Parthenon frieze. 
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‘Orapy pev obv Tas alyas €x Tov deddEus, 7. 
9 e , 5 A , > aad ) 
WOTEP O TATHP Tov, i? cpay evnupevos. 


Gdn’ ovk émeiero Tots ejois oudery Adyors, 
aA 


adn’ inrmepsv pov Karexeer TOV XPNPLATwv. 


yov ovp, ohqy Thy vixta dpovtilwy dod, : 75 
paw mopov QT patrov Saupov cos virepoua, , 


6 aa, 


qv dw avatetow Tovrovi, oobjropar. 


adn’ é€eyeipar mparov abrov BovAopay. 
mwas Ont av yovor’ abrov éreyeipayu; THs; 


Devdurmidyn, Pevdurmid.ov. 


at. 
$e. idov. 
Pe. 


a4 
Tl €OTLY ; 


seventh Pythian ode still cele- 
brates it. 

71. pev otv: nay, rather; cor- 
rective. Stony ground (eAAevs) 
is the natural habitat of goats. 

72. tv-nppévos: (-drtw) = év- 
dedupevos. Cp. drtrw 18 for differ- 
ent sense. 

73. ot« relOero: would not 
heed. — tyotg: emphatic because 
separated from its noun. 

74. trw-epov: a comic new 
vooos tinmxn, the horse-complaint, 
named on the analogy of ixr-epos 
jaundice, vd-epos dropsy. — pov: 
may depend on kxara- in the 
verb or on xpypatwv; in the first 
case xpyparwv is a nearer defini- 
tion of pov.— Kat-éxee: prob. 
aor., from éyea. KATE bulb por 


$e. ti, ® wWaTEp; 8 


, N N ~ N \ a, 
KUGoV pe Kal THY xElpa dds my deLidy. 
2T. 
vy Tov Towed@ Tovrovi Tov immov. 


ele po, PiArets ELE ; 


a 
yan 
75 f. 680%: way, depends on 


dpovrifwy and is contrasted with 
the one ¢razl or bypath (atpazds) 


which is so devilish extraordinary *. 
(Satpoviws ireppva), on which in- - 


deed, the plot of the comedy is to 
run. — plav: emphatic by isola- 
tion. 
80. PeaS&srwrml[Srov : 
minutive; Phiddy. 
81. Kicov: KuvEew. 
82. Wot: there, voila, ecco. =. 
83. TlooeaSa: the sea-god was 
also creator of the horse, and pa- 
tron saint of the knights and of 
aristocrats in general. — rovrovi: 
yonder; he probably points to 
some statue or bust of Poseidon 
standing before the house with 
the statue of Hermes, which regu- 


coaxing di- 


> a 
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‘ , > 9 S A. 3 AN , : 
kat pavOay eOwv av eyo trapaivéerw. “ : 
be. eye by, rikehevets; It. Kaiti meio; Se. TeEl- 
copa, go 
vy Tov Avdvucov. ir. dSevpd vuv ardPrere. 
6pas To Oipiov Todro Kat Toixtd.or ; 
ea “gf A > 9 \ 9 , > , 
$e. Opw. Ti OvY TOUT EOTLY ETEOV, W TATED ; 
it. puyav coder tovT €ott Ppovtiarypioy. =~ - 


larly guarded Athenian entrances 88. &-otpepov: he is to turn 
(see v. 1478). his habits inside out as he would — 
his tuarcov ;=“to turn over a new 


leaf.” 

94. Wvxév: philosophers had 
been disputing much what the 
yuxy or soul was. Strepsiades 
had heard of these discussions, but 
perhaps for him Yuya meant what 
it did when he was a boy learning 
Homer—the “spectral dead,” 
“disembodied spirits.” Socrates 
was to him a modern “ medium.” | 
—dpovnorfpiov: formed on the 


Poseidon Hippios, with trident; a analogy of BovAev-rnprov, duxac- 


cont of rondaes: Typiov, Epyao-Typvov, means reflec- 


tory, contemplatory, speculatory, . 
84. ph "pol ye: sc. A€ye.— dv or cogitatorium, from dpovrile, 
(rmov: appositive to rovrov, not ¢povrior7s; hence by strange 
its substantive. irony it is Arist. himself who first 
87. rl: wherein? — 8ra: worked out even in detail the pro- 
pray; impatiently. fessional thinking-shops of modern 
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., héyorres avareiPovow ws €otw mviyevs;: 


» x @€ “~ a i e A > »¥ ‘ 
kaoTw wept Huas obros, Hpets 5° avOpaxes. ne 


OUTOL Oidokova’, apyupiov HV TL 5180, 
A€yorra ViKay Kat Sikata KaoLKa. 


eioty O€ Tives; 
Pe. 


universities, the seminaries and 
laboratories. 

94-97. ovpavév: stands by zrpo- 
Ants (fore-sezzure) in the earlier 
clause, while English transfers it 
into the ws-clause.— Hippon 6 
des, one of the new philosophers, 
seems to have compared the dome 
of heaven to a mvyevs or sizoth- 
erer, a dome-shaped furnace or 
oven inwhich charcoal was burned. 
Cratinus had ridiculed this in his 
comedy the [lavorra: (Eye-alls, or 
Know-it-alls). Arist. borrows the 
doctrine for his composite Socrates, 
and adds from Heraclitus the com- 
parison of men (dyOp-wror) with 
charcoal (av6p-axes). For accord- 
ing to Heraclitus we draw in rov 
Ogiov Agyov (divine reason) by 
respiration and through the pas- 
sage-ways of the senses (ot aioOy- 
Tikot mopot) — less when asleep, 
more when awake—yjust as 
dvOpaxes grow black when with- 
drawn from the fire, but if given 
fire and air become living. 


It. ovK old dxpiBas Tovvopa : 
pepipvoppovricrai KaXot TE KkadyaBoi. 
- aiBot, Tovypot y , o1og. 


IOI 


Tous adalovas, 


96. A€youres: by argument, as 
in 99, I15, 1211. 

98 f. Again a borrowing and 
blackening. Socrates asked no 
pay, indeed offered no formal in- 
struction at all; and it was Protag- 
oras, not Socrates, who boasted 
that he could win in debate though 


holding the weaker argument (rov . 
nTTw Adyov Kpeirrw roeiy). Here’ 


Arist. voices probably the general 
feeling when he changes this boast 
of mere skill to the very dangerous 
business of winning whether right 
or wrong (99). So, however, in 
fact was this skill working out in 
contemporary Athens. 

100. ov« of: true to his name 
Strepsiades here dissembles a bit 
(orpedet). 

IOI. peptpvo-dpoyrioral: a7x- 
zous thinkers, original researchers, 
strug-for-truthers. Then after a 
pause (the v. divides in the exact 
middle) he adds perfect gentlemen, 
arztstocrats. | 


102. alBot: dah !— wovupot: 


* 
ae ee 
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it. 7H, ciw7a: pn d€v ElTyS vimioy, 105 
Gdn’ et Te Kder TOV Tarpgay addiran, 
TovTaD ye jou, XAT apevos THY oaTUKHD. 
$e. ovK dv pa Tov Ardvucoy, ci Soins ye por 
Tovs Pac.avous ovs Tpéper Aewydpas. “ 
wy) 9 A os 4 , 2 9 7) > , 2A , 
Zt. 8’, avriBoro o, ® dhidrar avOpamrwy Epoi, 110 
3 ‘\ , N , 4 
Mav duddoxov. $e. Kal Ti cor pabyoopa; 
> > bd “A ¥ N 4 
iT, eivat tap avrois pac ayudw Tw oye, 
low fellows. — Ghalévas: swind- wonder the young aristocrat re- 
lers. coils. 
103. wxptdvras: untrue of 105. 9H: ah, ak! or O,O/— 


Socrates, who was always in the 
open, but probably true of Protag- 
oras who ra 7oAAa évdov diarpiBet 
(Plat. Profag. 311 a), and of 
Prodicus, who even gave lectures 
in bed (of. ct. 315 @).—av- 
vrodfrous: ‘“sockless Jerries.” 
Of this crime Socrates was in 
truth guilty; though not  bare- 
faced (adAaf{wv), he went bare- 
footed. 

104. Xatpebdv: the impul- 
sive half-mad disciple of Socrates 
(aodpos kal pavixds), who ques- 
tioned the Delphic oracle concern- 
ing his master’s wisdom (Plat. 
Apol. 21 a). He was unmerci- 
fully ridiculed by the comic poets 
as a pale, cadaverous hat, a son of 
night, a sycophant, flatterer, para- 
site, dirty beggar, and thief. No 


vimiov: an old-fashioned word 
perhaps (certainly at this time a 
poetic word) for dvoyroy or evybes. 

106. 6Adlrav: (lit. darley 
meal) = daily bread. Here, after 
zatpwwv, it is a comic substitute 
for xypnyatwy or the like (azces- 
tral property); so in 176, 648. 

107. tovtwv: one of these; 
predicate and partitive. — cyacé- 
pevos: oya(l)w (¢o cut) here is 
to slacken, ease off, abate; cp. 409, 
740. — twmfv: see 27. 

108. ovx av: J wouldn't; verb 
omitted as in 5. 

109. dactavots: Dheasants and 


peacocks were then rare new birds - 


in Athens, kept only by the rich 
such as Leogoras, father of the 
orator Andocides. 


110. ® (rare: in tragic air. 
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137- €-fpBroxas: auBrAIoKw. 
This “causing the miscarriage of 
a well-conceived thought ” is a hit 
at Socrates as the son of the mid- 
wife, Phaenarete. But the philoso- 
pher did not take umbrage at the 
joke, but fell in with it — or Plato 
for him. In Plato's 7heaetetus we 
find him boasting the inheritance 
of his mother’s profession, in that 
though knowing nothing himself, 
he assisted his young friends to 
the birth of their ideas. 

138. tyros: = mdppw, with 
adypov, perhaps an old word suit- 
able to the rustic; if the schol. is 
correct, a parody of Euripidean 
usage. — olk@: but since the war 
he has been a refugee in the 
city. 

140. ob Oéuis: sraful, zmpious. 
Science has become the student’s 
religion, his master a prophet. 

141. Adye: go on and tell tt; 
pres., not aor. — Bappav: without 
Sear, cheer up, boldly; S. 1273 a, 


HA. 968 a, G. 1564. —ovroct: 
here, with a gesture. 

143. Adfw: wril tell you; not 
ép@ (will say).—pvorhpra: not 
mystery in the modern sense of 
secret, but divine mystery, t.e., the 
holy rite of initiation as practised, 
for example, at Eleusis. 

145. w Woddrav: prolepsis, as in 
95. — Tots abriis méSas: probably 
a travesty on the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras, that man was the measure 
of all things (Introd. § 44); if 
man, why not fleas? Or Arist. 
may be ridiculing the triviality of 
the problems of the New Learning. 
He did not foresee that a modern 
strug-for-truther  (eptuvo-codt- 
orys) would laboriously compute 
that a human leap proportionate 
to the flea-jump would be a quarter 
of a mile, and that dissertations 
would be written by Masters of 
Arts on “ The Salivary Glands of 
a Cockroach,” and “The Taxo- 
nomic Value of the Characters 
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tere av, erepov et aloo Zwkparous 
By MUA 


povric pa; Zt. ovo ; 


t 


dvriBodd, KATELTE [0L. 


Ma. a per, QuTov Raipepay a O Zpyrrios | 156 
T 


presented by thé Legs of Orthop- 
tera.”— ddorro: had jumped, sc. 
on this occasion. 

146. odpiv: the schol. says 
that Chaerephon had bushy eye- 
brows, and Socrates a bald head. 

150. tw wéde: some editors see 
here a joke in the d/fed flea. But 
the poet as a xaAds xdyabds, may 
have known no better — perhaps 


would have scorned to know 
better. 
151. wept-€pvoav: prew (i.€., 


formed) around, with oxcion SC. 
TH WvAdAy, meaning only its feet, 
of course. —— Ilepowxat: a Greek 
woman spoke of her “ Persians,” 
omitting éuBades shoes, just as 
now we name things by their place 
of origin, as China, Afghan, 
Spaniel, Newfoundland, Jersey, 
Havana, Port. 


HA. 761, G. 1126. 


rede THY yvo-NV exo, TAS epmidas , nut 


ce 6 


152. dv-epnérper: imperfect, be- 
cause the measuring off was in 
process when Strepsiades knocked. 

153. Aewrérnros: fhe subtlety 
of his wit; a frequent use of the 
genitive, giving the cause of the 
preceding exclamation. S. 906 a, 
peves at this 
time had become high-sounding 
and unusual in daily speech. 

154. the Sr Gv: cp. 5.— 
érepov: emphatic by separation 
from its substantive. 

157. éwérepa: = -epoy OF -€pus, 
adv., which way he _ thought. 
This question, later seriously dis- 
cussed by Aristotle, is perhaps a 
jest at the expense of the savant 
Archelaus, an initiator of acoustics, 
of whom Diogenes Laertius reports 
(2.17): zpwros ele pwvins yeveow 
THY TOU dépos TARELV. 
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7 padiws beiryor 3 ay amopvyot dixny 
Gotis diode ToUvTEpoy THS euridos. 


Ma. trpumy dé ye yuounv peyddnv adnpeOn 


vr aoKkahaBarov. 
jeou. 


it. Tiva Tpdmov; Kareur€é 


170 


A 9 A A V4 ») e ‘ : 
Ma. Cyrovvros avrov ris oehyvys Tas Gdovs «: 
Kal Tas Tepipopas, el7’ dvw KEeyNVvdTos 


158. ward: dy the way of, via 
= &d with gen. — rotppombyrov : 
= To 6pp. We might denature the 
jest by making the question one 


of pre-lude and post-lude. 

162. «000: with gen. = straight 
for. 

163. xotdov x«ré.: a2 hollow 


(such as the vent) being attached 


to a narrow thing (such as the 
entrail) causes an echo; whence 
the inference (dpa) in the next 
verse from rump-et to trumpet! 

166. An exclamation at the 
teacher’s entrailspection or insight 
inside; St-evrépevpa for d:-epev- 
vnpa. 


167. devyov and drodbyor with 
dixyy are legal terms = ¢o be prose- 
cuted and to be acquitted. 

169. 8€ ye: ye stresses the 
word before d¢, as in 175. S€ 
claims its favourite position and ye 
yields. 

170 ff. This story of the lizard 
(doxadaBurns or yaAewrys, 173) 
varies the anecdote told of Thales 
the astronomer, who, while gazing 
at the heavens, fell into a well and 
furnished amusement to his Thra- 
cian maidservant. 

172. KEXHVéTOS: ATK. 

173. wat-xeoe: yiLw;  de- 
fouled. 


3 
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ar. no ony een karaxéravre Zeicpdrovs. 
Ma. expes byt Y mpiy Setrvov ovK Hy Edte sas. 175 
ir. elev’ ti ovv pos TaAGuT eradapyoare ; 
Ma. xara THs Tparelyns KataTacas Newry Téppay 
kapapas éBedicxor, elra SiaByrnv \aBov — 
éx THS Tadaiotpas Joiparvoy vpetrero. 
Zr. ti Onr éxelvov Tov @aryny Oavpaloper ; 180 
dvory dvouy’ avicas rd ppovTiaTy prop, 
174. fo@yv: idiomatic aor. (aaA-aiorpa for perhaps mdA- 


where Eng. uses present (S. 1126, 
HA. 842, GMT. 60); J lke the 


notion of —. 
176. elev: well; expletive. — 


éwadapfjoaro: a word beloved of 
Euripides (= prose é€unxavycaro), 
in comic contrast here with the 
homely dAdura (victuals). 

177. KaTa-wécas: mraccw.— 
The hocus-pocus begins: Over 
the table he sprinkled fine ashes, 
bent a small spit, then taking it 
as a pair of compasses he —. 
Here we expect, as the hungry 
pupils did, and as the audience 
in the theatre did, some wizard 
Medea-trick — perhaps “out of 
the sprinkled place (sraAaccow ¢o 
sprinkle) he fished (uqetAero) a 
small victim (@vpareov) ” for din- 
ner, or rather part of the victim 
after the burnt sacrifice to the 
gods. But instead comes sud- 
denly an outrageous punning slan- 
der: Out of the wrestling school 


aypa) he filched himself that coat 
(Ooiuarcov sounding almost like 
Ouparwv). The Awrodirys, or- 
cloak thief, of the Greek palaestra 
still plies his trade among the 
lockers of gymnasia and the um- 
brella-racks of the modern club- 
house. — This whole passage was 
perhaps inserted at the last mo- 
ment. Incompetition with Vubes 
—it may be just preceding it — 
Amipsias had presented his Con- 
nus, in which Socrates, here too 
one of the dramatis personae, is 
asked adGev dv cou xAaiva yévorro ; 
By the time the turn of the Vudes 
comes, Arist. has an answer ready. 
180. The capture of goat and 
coat at one fell hook captures 
Strepsiades also; why pray ad- 
mire the famous (éxeivov) Thales, 
when we have a Socrates among 
us? 
181. 
imv. 


advteas: dvvw. Translate 


as hurry and — (cp. 
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kai dSevEov sortdbgiord feou TOV LwKparn. 


Tt yap ode Spwowr, oi opdop’ €yKekupores ; . 


sa “Lb 


Tp€xwv 780, 1164) or as adverb = 
evOiws, Tayews. Cp. for treatment 
of partic. éywy 131, Oappoy 141. 

182. Tov Lex.: cp. 180. 

183. padyr.d: a desiderative 
in -dw; / want to be a pupil. 
(Hence “I want to be an angel 
and with the angels stand” might 
be dyyeAAww Kui ovotario!) — 
&vorye: the theatrical management 
of the scene is uncertain. Perhaps 
the door-opening was merely the 
rolling back to either side of a 
great linen curtain which had rep- 
resented the house-front or the 
back wall of the premises, thus 
disclosing the inner court, or avAy, 
of the house. This court, open 
to the sky (198) and flanked and 
backed by chambers, is filled with 
pabyrat in singular attitudes of 
“original research.” Aloft sits 
Socrates in his xpesabpu (218). 
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= 


Cc‘ 


The old farmer is horrified at it 
all. 

185. @avpacas: Gr. aor. 
Eng. pres.; 174 n. — elxéva: 
EOLKEV LL. 

186. These “Laconian cap- 
tives from Pylus ” had been bleach- 
ing some twenty-odd months in 
prison, where they were destined 
to remain two years longer. 

188. ta Kard yfis: Plato’s 
phrase is Cyra@v ra re brs yns Kal 
ovpavia (Afol.19 6). See Introd. 
§ 110. — BodBots: fruffies (under- 
ground mushrooms). 

189. rovroy(: = rovTi ye; ye 
struggles for precedence, as d¢ in 
169. — ppovrifere: to the starve- 


for 


lings. 
190. twa: where. 
1gt. tl yép: in questions of 


surprise yap is an exclamatory 
why. — ot8e: yonder. 


Pea 
padre yap? add’ avouye il Ovpay. _ | 
d.Hpakdeis, TavuTL TOOdTa Ta Onpia ; 
Ma,, ‘zi i Baiipacas : : T@ cou Soxovow eixévan ; W385 
Bx “abdis ex Ivdov np beion tows AakwpuKots. 
. sere TG GTap Ti ToT Els THY viv a OUTOLL ; 
care, > Ma. Cnrovo. ovro. Ta Kata yns. BoBoos a apa 
dnrovat. Be vuv rouroy! borer yes 
eyes yap 018’ ¥y" eto peyddor Kat KaXot. 190 
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192. épeBo-Stda0r1: to dive to 
Erebus, which lay under Tartarus, 
was indeed going to the bottom 
of things. 

194. avtrds cab’ abrév: dy stself, 
independently. 

195. elo-tre: z.c. from the 
court into the adjoining cham- 
bers. — éxetvos: Socrates; cp. av- 
Tos 219. —émrbyy: Z.e. when he 
descends from his xpeua6px. 

197. avroto.: at the head of 
the verse one might expect atros 
to retain its zJse sense, though it 
does not always; here perhaps Zo 
them alone, before €xeivos appears. 

198. wpds Tov dépa: 27 fhe air, 
z.e. in the court. Cp. mpos tov 
nAvcov 771, “2 the sun.” 


199. wodtw ayav: overly long. 
Exeunt the pa@yrai. 

200. mpos Tt&v Oedv: is exactly 
the older English oath “ fore God.” 
—réSe: pointing to the apparatus 
of the school. 

203. KAnpovxexhy: four years 
earlier Strepsiades had seen much 
of the island of Lesbos subjugated 
and measured into allotments 
(xAnpo.) for the 2700 Athenians 
who had drawn the lucky num- 
bers (xAnpovyxor). To make the 
whole earth cleruchic is, he thinks, 


a pretty conceit, a good and popu- 


listic trick (204 f.). 

204. ot, GAAG: wo. English 
idiom drops dAAa, as it does so 
many 6e’s. 
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Ma. évrav’ everowv. 


n O€ x Eufov, as opas, 


not Taparerorar yea a 


ne © 


moppe at 7. 


Zr. old’ bd yap nov maperaby Kat Tepucdéous. 


add’ 7 Aaxedaipay TOU OT ; 


arnt. fos 


» 


"ett 


ir. ws €yyus nov. (es: Tay ppovritere, fo Coo Aas 


Taurny ad nov’ 
Ma. aAX’ ody olor re. 


206. arn co: Shere you have. 
— weplodos: map. 

208. Athens was not Athens 
without its ever-busy, over-busy 
throng of 6000 jurymen, countless 
officials, and swarming sycophants. 
Introd. § 26. 

209. ws: Of, 
hearty assurance. 
ws in ds wedov. 

210. Kalqmot: Kai joins a ques- 
tion of surprise to the preceding 
statement, often to expose an in- 
consequence therein; = pray, why, 
or then. — ol épol Sypdrar: so, on 
visiting Niagara Falls, Strepsiades 
likes to have his picture taken with 
himself in the foreground and the 
Falls at the back. 


spoken with 
Cp. the wish- 


a 


f aga 


yaryeww froppo TaVv. 
Zr. vy At oipater? apa. 


atx. S€ ye: ye gives stress to 
Euboea; cp. 169, 175. 
212. For little Greece the is- 


land of Euboea does in truth se 


stretched alongside very long, viz., 
about 100 miles. — #8¢: ere. 

213. wap-erd0n: Tevw. Eu- 
boea was laid low or made to 
stretch her length when subju- 
gated to Athens by Pericles in 
445 B.C. 

214. ‘ov Sov: spoken by dif- 
ferent people at the same instant, 
«and o do not here make hiatus 
nor a long syllable, but one short. 
—atry(: here. 

215. @s: horrified exclama- 
tory; sonear us! He is not used 
to maps. 


9 9 a Ve’ 
Ma. orov ot; 
Peet 
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Zo. aepoBatro Kat Tepippove TOV WALop. A 285 


J 

217. oludter@® apa : “the worse 
for you then.” 

218. tis yap: Jray,who? Cp. 
IQt. — KpepdOpas: usually ex- 
plained as a hanging basket (xpé- 
poplar), meant to burlesque the 
pnxavyn used in Tragedy, viz., a 
crane and pulley by which gods 
and heroes were swung out aloft 
and raised and lowered according 
to tragic need. For another view 
see the Appendix. 

21g. a’rés: from the days of 
Pythagoras airos meant Master 
for pupil as for servant, and as 
“He” means “husband” now for 
the plain women. If airas édn, 
tpse dixit, that dictum settled all 
disputes. — @ Zdéxpares: not an 
address but an exclamation, like 
& Zev, & ‘Hpaxres; cp. 328. 

a20. ptya: Joudly. “adres” 


was apt to be abstracted, as we 
know from Plato's Symposium. 

221. pév ody: corrective, as in 
17; nay, rather. Exit poOynrns. 

223. @® Lexpari&iov: not here 
coaxingly, as the diminutive in 80, 
nor with any pretence of verisi- 
militude, but merely to be “ pert” 
in the comedy; Sok#ky, just as a 
freshman in a college play might 
address the president as “ Prexy.” 
— © lb-hpepe: Ephemeral One; a 
lofty rebuke from the higher re- 
gions of speculation. 

a25. Note with what pomp the 
pérpa fall apart, and how the first 
twoare alike in rhythm and rhyme ; 
I tread the air and contemplate 
the sun. But rept-ppovw was not 
only ¢o contemplate but sometimes 
to contemn (vrep-ppove), net only 
to look over thoughtfully, but Zo 


dl 


a BAM ore... 
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Zw. ov yap av more 


efnupov Op0as ra peréwpa mpaypyara, 


ci pu) Kpeudoas TO, vonua Kai THY PpovTida 


\ Ae Hel > . 9 =-/ 
AenTHv karapeteas ELS TOY OMOLOY a€pa. 


230 


29> a Po otw , ’ ,: 
ei 8 Oy xapat Tave Karobey €oKdTrour, 
“aA 


ovK av 100 nipov 6b “yap add’ yn Bia 


ea 


EAKEL TPOS AUTHY THY ikpdda THS PpovTidos. 


Ane 

overlook scornfully.' Cp. “de- 
spise” from  de-spicere. — This 
scene made so vivid an impres- 
sion that over a quarter-century 
later Plato quoted this verse in 
his Apology. 19 c as one of the 
sources of the popular misunder- 
standing of Socrates, and of the 
prejudice against him. 

226. érera: introduces a ques- 
tion with the same tone of surprise 
or impatience or indignation or 
whatnot that cay does; see n. on 
210. 

227. elmwep: Sc. ypy Or ToUTO 
movers. — yap: else or otherwise. 

228. op0es: rightly = the mod- 
ern “scientifically”; one of the 
shibboleths of the sophists. 

229 ff. cl ph xpepdoas: except 
by suspending ; S. 1427 a, GMT. 
476. Still another philosoph 
must contribute to our Socratic 
pot-pourr’. Diogenes of Apollonia 
had been recently teaching that air 
was in everything —rare in the 
sun, fluid in water, solid in earth 


and metals —indeed, was itself 
omniscient deity (6eds) and the 
soul of man as well (vy), im- 
parting the power of thought to 
all things according to their quota 
of dry, pure air. The worst enemy 
of thought was moisture; because 
of it fish were witless, drunkards 
fuddled ; and quadrupeds and chil- 
dren inferior to grown man because 
breathing impurer and moister air 
nearer the earth. For this reason 
Socrates has here lifted his intel- 
lect, which is subtle (Aerry), to 
its own level of gravity, careless 
of the gravity of his audience. 
The airy doctrines of Diogenes 
are further ridiculed in 264 f., 627, 
814.—Sporov: like, kindred, 3t.e. 
in being Aeros. 

232. ob ydp GAAG xré.: for it 
is only the earth that —as if ov 
yap €ortv a\Aa. Cp. the French 
née... gue, the Italian non... 
che. 

233. There seems to be a ma- 
licious muddle of the doctrine as 
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cal, aad 


aryopua popiau, 74, xpypat évexupalomar. 
Lo. mddev 8 vid peds cavrov édrabes yevdopevos ; 


aT. 


a er 
here put into Socrates’ mouth ; for 
if the earth drew the hurtful mois- 
ture out of the intellect, then the 
nearer the earth the better. 

234. /t is just this same way 
with the water-cress ; a parody on 
the true Socrates way of teaching, 
viz., by illustrating the unknown 
from the known and common 
things. Every Greek child knew 
that the seeds of the water-cress 
(7a xdpdapu.) sown in wet sponges 
also (xai) had this same property 
(2a0os, raoxe) of drawing mois- 
ture in a wonderful measure. — 
waoye: often almost = mpdtre; 
cp. 798, 1198 (where some Mss. 
read raGetv for zrotetv). 

236. The muddle here is a jest 
as much at the expense of Soc- 
rates as of Strepsiades. 

239. Socrates descends to earth 
masked and costumed quite like 
the living Socrates — bald-headed, 
with protuberant staring eyes, 
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mouth, thick lips, rotund and 
waddling, as if intended by nature 
for comedy. The story goes that 
the real Socrates in the audience 
good-humouredly rose, that stran- 
gers might recognize the truth of 
the portrait. — Probably here the 
linen house-front closes, leaving 
the two actors in front of it. — 
kara rl: nearly the same as da ré 
Or Tivos évexa. 

240. xphorev: from ypyortys 
money-lender, not from ypyoros. 
Note the dominant vowel in the 
verse. 

24t. Note the 6époo-réAevroy 
of the three verbs, -ovat. Strep- 
siades is being “harried and 
plundered,” as Attica itself was. — 
évexupdf{opat: here not middle as 
in 35, but passive, and taking an 
acc. like other verbs of depriving. 

243. vécog imwm«h: see 74. 
The poet may have in mind the 
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appetite (Savy dayeciv) of the can- 
cer (Payédaiva) or the BovdAuia 
(Xen. Anad. 4. 5.7). Rogers trans- 
lates “a galloping consumption.” 

246. parry: middle voice, fo 
charge, demand as a price, with 
two accusatives. — xara@fioav: fo 
pay down. — Mots: with dpovpar. 

247. wolovs: used in scornful 
question, or rather exclamation, 
with the word repeated that has 
raised the scorn; what gods for- 
sooth ? or gods indeed! 

248. vépiocpa: means not only 
“current usage and belief,” but 
current coin, currency, which is 
Strepsiades’ sense of it. Since 
Greek coins were often stamped 
with the image of the gods, he 
naturally asks, wth what cur- 
rencty, pray, do you swear (if you 
have no @eds-currency)? — ré: 
seems to be the syntax of business 
(dat. of instrument), not of re- 


ir. partora ye. 


ligion (acc. of the god sworn by). 
249. ovSapfoior.: the Doric 
form because Byzantium was a 
Doric colony. Perhaps he drawls 
out with some contempt the men- 
tion of their 7-2-2-r-on money 
though probably at this period 
iron was used only in obols, if at 
all, even among the Dorians. 
250-62. A bit of parody on the 
initiation into Orphic mysteries. — 
Ta Oeta mpdypara: frue religion, 
or theology ; in prolepsis, as at 95, 
145. 
asi. G&rra: =arwa; so 345, 
589, and often. — opOas: see on 
228. Science every now and then 
offers a “correct” exposition of 
religion. Professor Socrates and 
rustic Strepsy are enduring types. 
—ten: = teore. , 
253. hperépacot: an emphatic 
our. Unemphatic “our” would 
be nor in predicate position. 
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254. oxlprobSa: the sacred sofa, 
trundle-bed, or cot caricatures the 
Opovos used in the Orphic initia- 
tion. Cp. the Eleusinian scene in 
the Frontispiece. 

256. én tl: fo what purpose. 

257. pe: object of Oucere, but 
thrust well to the front, even into 
the heart of a word-group; see 
Appendix. — &res: with fut. indic. 
expressing exhortation or com- 
mand(S. 1115, HA. 886, G. 1352) ; 
common in daily speech, ¢.g. 489, 
882. — @boere: at sight of the 
wreath Strepsiades recalls that 
victims of sacrifice were wreathed, 
also that he had seen (perhaps 
recently) the unhappy Athamas 
thus wreathed for death in the 
tragedy by Sophocles — Athamas 
that had married NepéAy! And 
was not he himself seeking an 
interview with the NedeAa? No 
wonder he yowls ofot. 

258. rovs reAouptvous: “he ini- 
tiates ; reassuring for the victim. 


259. ‘pets: professional. — xep- 
Sav: the question of questions for 
Strepsiades — what he is to make 
out of it. 

a6o. He is to become more 
than a “clever speaker” (detvos 
A€yev) ; he is to be a smooth fel- 
low (rpippa) ; a rattler (or clap- 
per, or castanet, xpéraAov) ; fine 
meal itself (aatradn) —all terms 
chosen appropriate to the action; 
for according to the schol. Socrates 
here rubs some porous stones to- 
gether (hence rpippa, “ dia 76 rpi- 
Beo8a rovs A(ovs”), then knocks 
them against each other (hence 
Kporadov, “dua Td kpoverGax"), then 
gathers up the small fragments 
and dredges the old man with 
them as with flour. All this is a 
close parody on the rite of purifi- 
cation (xd@apots) as practised by 
itinerant superstition-peddlers on 
ignorant dupes. See the Frontis- 
piece (“Initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries”). 
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262. Thus dredded St Strepsiades 
is sure he will become a floury 
(flowery) speaker. The initiation 
is carried on into the 

IIAPOAOZ 263-477 

After the spoken iambic trim 
eters of the mpodAoyos follows the 
mapodos or Chorus Processional, 
partly chanted, partly sung. In 
this play, however, the chorus does 
not come into view till v. 326. 

263-74. Chanted  anapaestic 
tetrameters ; see Introd. § 132 f 
for rhythm, § 132 a’ for diction. 

263. ebtdrnpetv: the solemn 
opening word of religious service 
(= favete linguis),in slow spondaic 
measure. — éraxotew: fo listen to 
with attention. 

264 f. This trinity of gods is 
not born of the poet’s fancy. He 


is satirizing the materialism of his 
day. Air was god for Diogenes 
of Apollonia (n. on 229), aether 
for Euripides the rationalist, and 
NedéAaz merely visualize the new 
nonsense and complete a trinity — 
the preferred number in oaths and 
other solemnities. — &vaf: at this 
time was no longer used as in 
Homer of human princes and mas- 
ters, but only of deities and heroes 
(= Lord). : 

265. Bpovrnot-Képavvor: altered 
to suit the new goddesses from 
Homer's epithet of Zeus, repme- 
K€pauvos. 

266. povriory: 2.¢. Socrates ; 
not in the humble tone of “ David 
thy servant,” but in that of “ Pro- 
fessor Socrates thy savant.” 


267. rovrl: sc. TO iparcov. 
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The candidate having thus veiled 
himself, the parody of an initiation 
was complete; see the Frontis- 
piece. 

268. rd edOciy ipé: fo think of 
my coming! exclamat. inf., S. 
1262, HA. 962, G. 1554. 

269. rode: Strepsiades; goes 
with éridegiv.— els: of purpose, 
as ériin 256; to display yourselves. 

270-73. Not by name does the 
poet indicate the points of the 
compass, but by pictures: in the 
North, the szowswept sacred sum- 
mits of Olympus; in the West 
Father Ocean's gardens, where for 
the nymphs the Clouds range sa- 
cred dance-and-song; \ikewise in 
South and East. 


272. t8drev: “partitive” ob- 
ject of dpverGe; cp. 59. 

273. Lake Maeotis is the mod- 
ern Sea of Azov. The snowy 
cliff of 4/zmas juts out from Ionia, 
just above Chios. 

274. tr-axotcare: “hear and 
answer,” t.e. respond, obey; dis- 
ting. from é2r-aKxovw 263. — lepoter : 
neut.; réfés, service(? The only 
“sacrificial victim” present was 
Strepsiades).— xapetoas: a regular 
ritual term; finding pleasure in. 
Note the marks of poetry thus far: 
(1) no article with xopvd@ais, ra- 
TpOS, KYTOLS, TpOXOaLs, TKETEAOY ; 
(2) locative dat. rpoyoats without 
preps.; (3) the word spoyoats 
(outpourings) for oroua (mouth 
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of river); (4) the uncontracted 
forms xpvoéus, vipdevra (273) ; 
(5) dpvw for dpurw; (6) mpoxous 
for bdpia (pitcher), the compound 
xtove- BArros, axoreXos for dxpov 
or Gpos, vides for Xvovih operas 
Or vidbdopevos. 

275-90. Still invisible, the 24 


Clouds" ‘hear and answer” the. 


invocation with a aTpopy of dac- 
tyls; see Introd. od. § 134. 34. “Except 
in the Muées and Aves, where 
Arist. strikes a higher note, the 
lyrical portions of Comedy are 
rarely free from parody” (Starkie 
on Vesp. 317). The “higher 
note” is finely struck in the zayo- 
papa following. Poetic as the dic- 
tion is, there is no trace of parody. 

276. As “deep calleth unto 
deep,” so the Clouds summon 


each other to rise fo view (pave- 
pai) im dewy ductile form. — 
tow: acc. of specificat.; in the 
sense of form cp. Homer’s guy 
in ov déuas ovde unv (//. 1. 115). 

281. dd-opepeda: ad-opay is 
to look off at, to regard from a 
distance. From their mountain- 
summits they see the four things 
most salient: | mountain-spurs 
(oxorwi ), valley, river, and sea. 

282. xapwots: acc. of speci- 
ficat. with dpdouévav; cp. Xen. 
drorpybevres Tas Kepadds. 

285. yap: the endless night 
of v. 1 is now passed, and the 
clouds rise (dpO@pev 276), not 
because summoned by Socrates 
as he boasts in 291, but decause 
(yap) aether’s eye (the sun) és 
gleaming. 
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288. vidos SuBpiov: they are 
to shake off the rain cloud from 
their zmmortal form (iSéas gen.) 
like some black inartoy. Schol. 
on 289 says they are to appear in 
éa6ys mouxidyn. — Note the depar- 
tures from prose level in the song: 
(1) Dorica in ev-d-ynrov (Wycopat) 
276, Bapu-ayxéos 278, dpdopevay 282, 
dOavaras 289; (2) uncontracted 
Bapv-ayéos 278, Gpéwy 279, pappa- 
péats 286; (3) middle voice of 
dpopwpeba. 281; (4) poetic words 
dévaot 275, xOwv 282, (a0eos and 
xeAadypata. 283, dupa, ceAayetrat, 
and dxdparos 285, pappdpeos 286, 
védos 287; (5) poetic compounds 
Sevdpo-xdptos 280, rynA€-favys 281, 
Tyr€-oxdros 290, Bapv-axys 278, 
Bapv-Bpopos 284; (6) the forms 
aOavatas (-drov) 289, yaiay 290; 
(7) the long. first syllable of zra- 
Tpos 277, as in Kexpomos 301. See 
note on 335. 

ARISTOPHANES — 8 


291-97. A_ return to the 
chanted anapaests. The poetic 
touches here, as p-ya for pdda, 
and puxnocapevys and Oeoverrov 
in 292, are meant only as bombast. 

292. Note the sound play on 7. 
— Schol. on 294 says of the theatric 
Bpovreiov, or thunder machine : jv 
dpopers, ynpidas (pebbles) exwv 
Garaccias. jv dé A€Bys (Kettle) 
xaAKous, eis Ov ai Yor Kar7HyovTo, 
Kat xvAtopevac (by their rolling) 
NXOV amreréXovy éotxora, BpovTy. 

293. kal... ye: assents, and 
adds an emphatic item; aye, and. 


— Here, hard upon true poetry, ° 


follows, as so often in Arist., 
coarse jesting, which can only be 


condemned by modern standards, ' 


yet is left standing that the stu- 
dent may learn of other climes 
and ages than his own. — dvr-amo- 


mapdetv: from eépdopat to break © 


wind. 
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294. Te-rTpepalve: a redupli- 
cated T pep. 
295. xeoelw: a desiderat. in - 


-ceiw from yé{w ¢o go to stool; 
S. 616, HA. 573, G. 868. 

296. of ph: with subjv., usu- 
ally with fut. indic., to express 
strong prohibition ; S. 1639, GMT. 
297 f., 301, G. 1361, HA. 1032 @. 
— Disapproval of what the “ comic 
devils” do on the stage is a 
standing joke upon themselves. — 
tpvyo-Salyoves, formed on analogy 
of xaxo-daioves, is a comic variant 
on Tpvy-woot, Yees-stngers, the rus- 
tics who smeared their faces with 
wine-lees and sang derisive songs. 

297. dovSais: woais in prose. 
— The Clouds having summoned 
each other from the ends of the 


earth with song (after the manner 
of the Valkyrs in Wagner's opera), 
Socrates may well say that a Zer- 
fect swarm (opivos) of goddesses 
ts astir with songs. 

299-313. A bird’s-eye view of 
an ideally holy city. The student 
should note for himself the Doric 
forms and poetic diction, syntax, 
and metre, which mark this anti- 
strophe as the mate of the strophe. 

300. Aswrapdv: shining, Oobril- 
fiant; an epithet bestowed by 
Pindar, and proudly claimed and 
expected by the Athenians ever 
after; see Ach. 640. 

302. od ofBas: sc. dori. dp- 
pyta are the Mysteries. —tva: 
wheré, as in 190. 


303. Sdépos: the temple that 


at 
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“receives the initiated” (pvorys 
and d€yopaz) is in sad truth thrown 
wide (avadetxyvrat) at the present 
time; it lies in ruins in the vil- 
lage of Eleusis, twelve miles from 
Athens. 

305. ovpavios: in contrast to 
Demeter and Persephone, the god- 
desses of the temple at Eleusis 
just mentioned. These belonged 
to the nether group (,Oovax). 

306. Also of these kigh-roofed 
temples the ruins still stand, e.g. 
of the Parthenon and the The- 
seum: but the colossal statues 
(ayaApara) of Athens have per- 
ished. 

307. Processions most sacred 
to the blessed gods were especially 
brilliant at the Panathenaea and 
the Dionysia, combining the glit- 
tering cars and the equestrianism 
of our secular circus parade with 


the music of a church-pageant at 
St. Peter’s and the sacred dance 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

308. evoréhavor: because vic- 
tim, altar, priests, and banqueters 
all wore chaplets. 

310. Over against the sacri- 
fices and banquets of all seasons 
is set pre-eminently, when spring 
comes on, the Bromian joy, t.e. the 
Dionysiac festival now present, 
with its ¢easings of tuneful cho- 
ruses. — The adj. Bpouos roaring 
(verb Bpéuw), from the frequency 
of its application to Acdvvoos, 
came to bea proper name Bpojuos 
for the god obstreperous. 

312. épeOlopara: provocatives 
to joy in general; or it may refer 
to the contests of dithyrambic, 
tragic, and comic choruses. 

313. potoa:  tusic. — Bapd- 
Bpopos: applied to the flute 
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(aiAds) must be Joud-sounding 
rather than deep-sounding. — On 
re-study of the ode as a whole, 
note the sound play in the endings 
of 304-309, the @ in 309, the echo 
in edxéAados 312 Of the strophic 
words xeAadypata 283 and KeAd- 
Sovra 284, the repetition of Bapv- 
Bpopos 313 from 284, and the 
scansion of Kexpowos 301 and 
BapvBpopos 313. A memorizing 
and chanting of the ode will help 
one to feel why Arist. is numbered 
among the great poets of the 
world. 

314-438. Anapaestic tetrame- 
ters. 

314. avrar: the Clouds are not 
seentill 323 ; but Strepsiadesknows 
they are hero-esses from their fem- 

inine voice. 

315. pav: uy ovv = ‘surely not 

- , are they ?’ 

316. qxior GAAG: drop adda 
in transl., as In v. 204. 

317. yvounv: has many mean- 


ings: maxim, glittering generality, 
striking thought im a Telling 
phrase. A glib talker with the 
knack of striking off such yv@pat 
was called yvwpo-rumos ; cp. 952. 
— Bidrchv: dialectic, the art of 
disputation, debate. —vodv: rea- 
SON. 

318. What the rhetorical ideals 
of v. 317 amount to is now given in 
plain Aristophanese: Shrases por- 
tentous and prating, striking and 
catching — the last two reminding 
one of the famous law-firm “U. 
Ketchum and I. Cheatham.” — 
mep(refiv: merely cércumlocution, 
not “talking round” one to de- 
ceive him. —xpotow: may mean 
dmatn deceit, as the schol. says 
and as it often certainly does mean ; 
but perhaps it is better here to 
take it of strzking, telling rhetoric. 
Note the series of derisive abstracts 
in -ovs, parodying the word-forma- 
tions and phraseology of the New 
Rhetoric. 
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319. tabr &pa: so then, that's —dAdy@ dvti-Aoyfiom: word-play ; 


the reason then; cp. 353. ravra, 
adverbial acc. = ovras (S. 993, 
HA. 719 ¢, G. 1060), but we may 
translate as if da ratra. — pOéypa: 
perhaps a high word. — wewérnras : 
woraopat, a poetic derivat. of réro- 
poor; the perfect = fo be a-fiutter, 
to be on the wing. 

320. Aewro-doyetv, orevo-de- 
oxetv: fo subtilize and guibble-ize. 
—«anrvos: the first syllable is 
long, though in 330 it is short. 

321. The duel of sophists is 
not between brain and brawn, but 
between sharp and “sharper,” 
rapier and bodkin,styleand stiletto. 


to counterargue or argue back with 
argument. 

322. After his «d@apots or 
purification, Streps. now longs to 
pass to the last stage of initiation, 
the é-orreia or actual vision of 
the gods. 

323. Mt. Parnes frowns down 
on the Attic plain from the north. 

324. avras: there, yonder. 

325. wAdysar: aslant, probably 
trailing colours of sunset and sun- 
rise glory (é€o@ys wotxiAy, schol. 
299). 

326. as: 
z.é¢. to the theatre. 


causal. — eleroSev : 
To break 


t 
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Kou aige 
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KaTVOV El wat. 


eat 
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Provo dopiotgs, 


} 
parck beeirheee, er ter 


Hm Wh Le 
Bg ee Ae ee larpoteyvas, avopas ‘jrerewpbpeva- 


Kas° 


through the illusion of the play by 
allusion to the realities of the 
theatre is a common trick of com- 
edy to the present day. — 95y vuvl: 
now at length. 

328. ® wodvutipnro.: exclama- 
tory,asin219g; notaddress. The 
word is a regular epithet of the 
gods; cp. 269, 293, and often. — 
wavra: 72.¢. the whole place.— 
Karéyovos: are occupying. 

330. pa Ala: negative; O Zeus, 
no. Drop adda in translat., as in 
204. 

331-34. As in 316, it is not 
Socrates, but Arist. masked as 
Socrates, that is speaking. 

331. yap: shat zs because. — 
éruf; probably from ore %, that in 
truth; common in Arist. as in 755, 
784, 1046, 1258. Cp. tin. — Be- 
aoxovert: fo pasture, victual, provide 


provender; of men used only con- 
temptuously, for tpedw. Cp. da- 
guts 106. — voids : Arofessors ; 
from codilw to make wise. The 
various species are named in the 
next verses: prophets, pill-men, 
p(h)ilosophers, and poets. 

332. Caesura isolates the items 
as in 13, 225. By Zhuréan sooth- 
sayers he means such as Lampon, 
still high in favour as he was with 
Pericles, who had put him in 
charge of all religious matters 
connected with the founding of 
Thurii (443 B.c.), making him, as 
it were, Bishop of the Philippines. 
— larporéxvas: at this time the 
most famous Aealing artists were 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medi- 
cine, and Herodicus, brother of 
the Sicilian orator Gorgias. — 
perewpo-dévaxas: /ranscendental 
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+ 335 


moka jous ef dearayreplta ‘Tabs ‘ rpyjearvor- 


aoas Te OvédXas,’ 


guacks; the early gropers in as- 
tronomy and meteorology (ra 
ovpavia), as Anaxagoras, Hip- 
pias, Meton, Prodicus (vv. 360- 
61), and Diogenes of Apollonia 
(see on 229, 264). Astronomy 
was as disquieting to the estab- 
lished religion then as was Evolu- 
tion to the modern world forty 
years ago. 

333- Te: connects Bocxovor in 
331 with its repetition in 334; cp. 
359, 566, 571, and often. — qoparo- 
képrrras: the ‘song twisters of the 
circle-choruses’ are the poets of 
dithyrambs, whose music was 
florid with ornament and whose 
choruses circled about the altar 
and were not ranged rerpaywvor 
(four-cornered) as in the drama. 
— odpayr8-xri. : sealring-long- 
natled-dilettante-longhairs; the 
persistence of the type seems to 
prove that Arist. has here hit on 
the essentials, not the accédentia, 
of fine-art professionals. (Cp. 
Tennyson's “ snowy-banded, dilet- 


~¢ Oy 
‘ 


tante, delicate-handed _priest.”) 
For the long hair see 349, Ach. 
390, div. QI. 

335. Tair Gpa: see 319 n. — 
érolovv: composed, t.e. celebrated 
in song. Note in the following 
(1) Doric a@ in gen. pl. and 
gen. sing. (-xedada), (2) long 
first syllable in typav (cp. 320, 
301, 277  Kamvov, Kexpomos, 
matpos), (3) poetic vocabulary, 
(4) compound adjectives, and (5) 
the sound-play with the Doric 2. 
These phrases may be quotation, 
not parody; see Introd. § 35. 
The student might find parallels 
in English literature for ¢he ravag- 
ing rush of liguid Clouds sheen- 
whirling. With orperr-acyAay 
Cp. Tepmt-Képavvos in Homer. 

336. To call the Clouds she 
tresses of hundred-headed Typhos 
(god of the whirlwind) would not 
now be held bombastic; and 
scorching blasts is a commonplace. 
But in that great period of Greek 
literature they seemed lurid and 
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windy rather than simple and 
direct. — mpnpatvotoas: an equiv. 
of Homeric 2p70w ¢o blow and to 
burn. 

337: Geplas Steps : Homer calls 
the sea the wet (typy) as he calls 
morning ¢he early (notin) ; so here 
the feminine adj. depia serves 
as substantive. But the air- 
swimming, crook-clawed birds of 
the liquid airy (meaning the 
clouds) leaves Homer far behind. 

338. dvr abrav: 22 return for 
which (phrases). 

339. «xfAa is Doric for xixAn 
thrush. — Opportunity for this 
feasting was had by the “cyclic” 
poets at the training tables of the 
ten choruses — one for each tribe, 
the expenses of which were met 


by the rich men of the tribe in 
turn as yop-ayot. 

340. Thode: f.¢. Tas vepéAas 
érratvoupevas. — ob) Sixales: sup- 
ply xatamivovet; z.¢. “Is this guz- 
zling of goodies any more than a 
just recompense for their fine 
phrases in honour of these god- 
desses ?" — rl waGotora:: what is 
the matter with them that —? 
S. 1279 c, HA. 968 c, G. 1566. 

341. etfaor: 3d pl. of dorxa. 

342. xetvar: youder clouds in 
the sky. 

343. 8’ otv: he does not know 
exactly; dut certainly. — weera- 
pévororw: prose would use dya-7e- 
ravvupt, here, as so often, electing 
the compound verb, while poetry 
chooses the simple. 
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344. ptvas; the schol. says that 
the woses were peyadAa and the 
masks in other ways ridiculous 
and unseemly. The business of 
comedy was caricature, not pres- 
entation of beauty, as perhaps we 
should prefer here. — Note that in 
comedy initial 6 will always make 
a preceding short syllable long 
except in parodies and hexame- 
ters. Here d€ fivas as if dep- 
“pivas; cp. the written double p 
in augment (€p-peov for example), 
and see 416, 647, and often. 

346. 45n worl: ever at any 
time, ere now. Cp. Hamlet 3. 2, 
where the courtier Polonius, in 
careful accord with the wish of the 


35° 


ri yap, dv dptaya trav Snpootov KariBuot Lipwva, 


prince, finds that yonder cloud is 
now “ like a camel,” now “ backed 
like a weasel,” now “very like a 
whale.” 

349. Gyprov: lecherous. — rov 
Eevohdvrov: is the dithyrambic 
poet Hieronymus, one of the shag- 
heads (Aacwr) of v. 333, and men- 
tioned by name in Ach. 388 — 
possibly presenting a dithyramb 
at this same festival. 

350. paviav: here is lewdness. 
— Kevravpois: because as_half- 
beasts they were Adovor and dyptot. 
— qYeacav: gnomic aor. (eixalw), 
as seen by the mood of the condi- 
tioning clause. 

351. Zlpeva: some temporary 
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Kaho, ; 


* Bipavoupen pytare Kayo! povyy, & mapBacidear. 


povowr, 


unworthy, known now only by 


' this verse, v. 399, and a mention 


of him by Eupolis as a pecu- 
lator. 
' 352. éyévovro: gnomic. 

353- Tatra: repeats adr ; 
that’s it then — that’s why —; cp. 
319. — KAeovupov: in Arist. he is 
a corpulent coward, a greedy cor- 
He 
is barked at and nipped in the 
heels by the poet’s jokes for at 
least fifteen years — from Ach. to 
Thesm.; cp. 400, 673 ff. — x@és: 
only yesterday; referring to the 
battle of Delium fought six months 
before, where there was much 
“ shield-throwing ” by the defeated 
Athenians. 

354. &ador: proverbially timid. 

355. Kal . ye: yes, and 


Xo. yap, a mpeo ura maXdvoyevés, Onpara oywv Gedo 


sae 


now; Nn. On 293. — Kraobévy: 
another pet abomination of the 
poet, serving twenty-odd years 
(from Ach. to Ran.) as his model 
of a womanish, lecherous shave- 
ling. — Arist. counts on his pres- 
ence in the audience, and of course 
there is a roar at his expense. — 
Sta robro: that’s why. 

356. xalpere: the 24 Clouds 
are now all present. 

357. ovpavophkn «ré.: this from 
Strepsy proves that bombast is 
catching. 

358 ff. Chanted for the chorus 
by its headman, or kopudaios 
(xopydy head), who always acted 
as spokesman when the “ chorus ” 
engaged in non-lyric dialogue 
with the actors. — radatoyevts : 
sounds Homeric and respectful, 
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but addressed to the grey-headed 
schoolboy is of course comic. 

359. Aewroratev xré.: O Driest 
of subtlest twaddle; Arist. again 
speaks for himself, not for the 
character in the scene. 

360. petewpo-copiorav:  fro- 
fessors of the High Lights. — For 
traKovoatpey see 274. 

361. wAny 7: except; pleo- 
nastic, like dAA’ 7. — IIpo8lkq: 
professor of Synonym and Acribol- 
ogy (axpuf3o-Aoyia) — an excellent 
teacher, Socrates said (Plato, 
Theaet. 151 6), for pupils without 
ideas. His codia is here put on 
a par with Socrates’ strut (fpev- 
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6 Zeds 8 men, Pepe, TPOS THS YS, oVAVTLOS OV 


Pier Gar), squint, and other eccen- 
tricities, as sufficient reason why 
these vaporous goddesses should 
“ give ear and answer.” 

363. eb fHptv: esc causal. 

364. ® yh: O Gee; proper ex- 
clamation for a farmer, if “gee” 
were not slang. For the gen. fol- 
lowing see on 153; for the word 
$6 gyua, 319. 

365. tor: you know, mark you. 
— Tddka wavra: sc. in the way of 
gods or dogmas. — oAvapos: the 
Athenians had before this heard 
the characters in Euripides’ trage- 
dies reduce the gods to nonsense. 


366. mpds ths yfis: for land’s 
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sake, perhaps; again the fitting 8: ever yet at any time; cp. 











oath. 346, 1061. 
367. wotos Zebs: 247n.; Zeus 371. al@piags: gen.; 72 clear 
Fiddlesticks!—.0d ph: 296 n.— weather. — abrév: of himself, 


008’ lore: does not even exist. 

368. tls te: he has in mind 
Zeus’s rainy epithets — dufpros, 
bérios, KeAatvedis, veeAryep<ta. 
—orye: though all the world 
turn infidel, at least (ye) Streps. 
demands proofs. 

369. Sfwov: of course. 

370. tovra: sc. Aca, often 
omitted with weather-verbs ve(get. 
Bpovra, dorparre, xré. — wéwor 


alone, without the aid of “ ravras.” 
Long before this, Anaximenes had 
observed that rain came only when 
“squeezed out” of 
clouds; but not till now had 
“science” begun to spread among 
the people. 

372. Well (8n) certainly (ro) 
that (rovto ye). — eb wpoo-tpucas : 
neatly clinched ; \it. made to grow 
Jast to. 


thickened - 
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375. @ wavra cv roApev: tragic 
style. Streps. is shocked but in- 
terested. This tree of knowledge 
had never grown on farm of his. 

375-78. The explanation of 
thunder here and of lightning in 
404 ff. is not a jest of Arist., but 
the real doctrine of the High 
Lights (360) throughout antiquity, 
e.g. of Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and Lucretius. 

376. déperGar: much used of 
inanimate things, which go, come, 
or move involuntarily; so in 379, 
395, 406. 

377- Sv dvdyxnv: since Py- 
thagoras, philosophers had been 
“explaining” the operations of 
nature by avayxn, not by the gods ; 
so in 405, and cp. 1075. 

379. 68 dvayxdfov ... tls: 
the inevitable question which the 
world stubbornly puts in answer 


to its wise men, when they will 
solve the riddle of the universe 
by naming the process instead of 
the cause of the process, whether 
the name be ‘Avdyxn, Tuyn, Po- 
tent Matter, Evolution, Force, or 
Topsy’s “Just Growed.” 

380. alOépios Aivos: not quite 
the modern Evolution, but the an- 
cient theory of an original Revo- 
lution, or Vortex, of the atoms, 
which somehow formed all things 
and was continued in the etherial 
whirl of sun and stars around the 
earth. The philosophic term was 
usually divy; but Arist. chooses 
divos as nearer to Stos or Auds, and 
in preparation for the pun to come 
later on divos, the name of a deep 
earthenware drinking mug, wide 


at top and running down to a 


point, vortex fashion. — édeAfOe : 
just how Zeus could have been 
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dethroned by Juice (if we may so 
alter his jug) the muddled old man 
could hardly have told. But Ura- 
nus had yielded to Cronus, Cronus 
to Zeus; why not Zeus to Aivos? 

382. otSly wo .. . dlSafas: 
Streps. is indeed émAyjopuv. 

385. Te: = Tin by what evt- 
dence. —4&m wavrot: an applica- 
tion both of Socrates’ favourite 
motto, yv@6t cavrov, and of his 
method of teaching by proceeding 
from the known to the unknown. 


390 


386. 75y : ever (346).—Tlavabn- 
valows: a festival wien all probably 
over-ate themselves, a prototype 
of our Christmas. —etra: chen, 
z.é. under the circumstances in- 
dicated by the partic. preceding. 

387. «Advos: a fine war-word 
of the Jad; din, turmoil, tumult. 

388. BSewd worl: acts (carries 
on) dreadfully. 

389. Lwpl&iov: wee dit of broth. 

390. ér-dye: ém- with the 
after-sense it has in ém-wdy, éri- 
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opkaus: eo 
20. 
oeknve, " 


ha isha 


Aoyos, émi-yovos: hence here éz- 
ayev to add or subjoin. Or the 
verb may be used as in military 
matters: fo bring on or lead up 
troops. 

392. yaorpiSlov: fusmimykin. — 
ruvv-ovrov-(: from Doric tuvvos 
( = ptxpos) and ovros; this small, 
with a gesture. Cp. fant-dlus. 

394. Tair Gpa: 319 n.— 
Bpovrf, . . . mwopS4: Strepsy is a 
true ancient in holding to a close 
connection between things and 
their names; and if things are 
alike their names must be alike — 
though the resemblance here re- 
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“Cae cal } 
minds one of the proposed deriva- 
tion of Middletown from Moses, by 
dropping -oses and suffixing -id- 
dletown. 

395. av: marks the transit to 
lightning. 

396. rovs Sé: while others; as 
if rovs ev had preceded in place 
of pas. 

398. kal wis: pray how ?— 
kpoviev: Cronus reigned before 
Zeus. To smell of his times is to 
smell of wigs and knee-breeches 
nowadays, to be old-fashioned, 
antediluvian, palaeozoic. — Benxe- 
awi&dnve: aboriginal, or contempo- 
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rary with the ancient Phrygians 
whose name for bread, Bexxos, 
was thought by some to be the 
oldest in the world (Hdt. 2.2); 
or as old as the Arcadians who 
boasted of being pre-lunar (zpo- 
aéAnvor). Hence PBexxeréAnvos. 

399. Sra: uncommonly dis- 
tant from the interr. mas. — 
Spova... KrAedvupov: the butts of 
351, 353, are now joined by @éwpos, 
probably some state official, who 
escapes oblivion solely through 
Aristophanes. 

400. o65pa: with ériopxo: = 


€mupKorara. desperately per- 
jured. 
401. Gxpov ‘A@nvéev: a Ho- 


405 


meric phrase (Od. 3. 278); hence 
long a in dxpoy (335 n.) and Ionic 
ew. 

402. tl paOdv: why? Cp. ri 
nwa0wv; in 340.—ydp 84: for 
surely. 

403. ot ofa: Poor Strepsy! 
He is not the first nor the last to 
forget to put in a “plea to the 
jurisdiction” before the bar of 
reason. — teri: “ What zs light- 
ning really ?” 

405. tw dvdyxns: vo with gen. 
rather than da with acc. makes 
dvayxns a personal agent, as we 
create by capital letters our mod- 
ern deities Nature, Force, Evolu- 
tion. 
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407. polBSov: a rare word, = 
pot{os; perhaps Aurting instead 
of the prose whirr or whistling. — 
popns: rush, current; Cp. pr-cts, 
pvOpo0s, pew. 

408. Streps. is getting on; he 
can furnish his own illustration. 
— drexvas: exactly. — Arvaclorwr: 
a festival old-fashioned and deca- 
dent at this time, sacred to Zevs 
MeiAixwos and marked by family 
gatherings; cp. 864. 

409. yaorépa: a paunch filled 
with fat and blood, which was 
kept turning as it roasted before 
the fire (Hom. Od. 20. 25) — much 
like the Scotch haggis. — «at etra: 

ARISTOPHANES — 9 


ft 


connecting partic. and finite verb, 
is dropped in English; so efra 
386, éretta 1042, Kat éreara 624. 
—t&xev: oydw = cxafw 107. 
“To slacken” is “to slit”; often 
used of vein-cutting and blood- 
letting. 

410. S&a-Aaxhoaca: AdcKw, a 
dear word of Euripides, is often 
maliciously borrowed by Aristoph- 
anes. 

412 ff. The xopvdaios is as 
pompous as at first (358): O Mor- 
tal that hast thirsted after, etc. 

413. «al: broadens the horizon 
to include all Greece; xai “aug- 
mentative.” 
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L TWD, 


kat Bédriorov TovTo vopilers, orep etxds SeErdv 


avdpa, 


pukay mpattwv Kat Bovrevwv kat ™ yrarrn ONE 


es pile a 
27. 
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GN obveKa Ye yuxns 


cw’ 
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oe 
oTEppas dvoKodoKoirov TE 


420 


ealdedionos au rpigipiov yaoTpos Kat OuyBpe- 


mdetrvou, 


416. pfte pryav: for long re 
before p, see 344.n. pyre in place 
of pydé is perhaps intentionally 
grandiose, after the manner of 
poets. — Here a bit of the real 
Socrates seems to be introduced ; 
in Plato’s Symposium are recorded 
instances of his endurance, never 
wearying, whether standing, walk- 
ing, or freezing. 

417 ff. A reversion again to the 
un-Socratic qualities of the hard- 
studying rhetorician, the water- 
drinker, the pale-face (@ypos 103), 
who shuns gymnasia and sacri- 
fices even health to the new am- 


Caw MN, 
= y 


bition, Success in Public Life 
(vuxay rparrov). 

419. wpdrrev: a word much 
used of public activity in courts, 
senate, and assembly; cp. zroAc- 
TEVOPMAL.— YAOTTY : TOUTO yap oA ov 
pyTopos (schol.). — wodeplfwv: do- 
ing battle; heroic for woAepav. 

420. otvexa: guod attinet ad, 
as for—.—peplpvys: a rather 
elevated word for dpovridos of 
229, 233: 

421. tpvor-Blov: stingy, lit. Zfe- 
wearing. — OupBp-emt-Selrrvov: in 
English we may generalize @upBpa 
(savoury) and translate vegetarian. 
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422. apA&ta: imv., Lave no care, 
no fear, never mind. — ®appav: 


I4I n. — wapéxous: sc. épav- 
rov. They can pound on his 


“economical stomach” as they 
will; he will stand the test there. 
In Aeschylus’ Persians 51 two 
warriors are called Adyyxys axpoves 
anvils for the spear. 

423. GAAo mT: SC. eoTW 3 A 
mere interr. sonne, or the 
French opening n'est-ce pas gue — 
S. 1542, HA. 1015 4, G. 1604. 
Will you not indeed (Snta) refuse 
to believe (ov vopueis) henceforth in 


430 


any god? ovdeva after Geoy merely 
repeats the ov before vomteis. 

424. In 264 f. the divinities 
were Air, Aether, and Clouds; 
here, Vacuum, Clouds, and 
Tongue ; in 627 they will be Res- 
piration, Vacuum, and Air. 

425. Strepsy is thoroughgo- 
ing, like all quick converts. He 
will cut his old friends dead, if 
he meets them (dzayraw). 

426. ém-Oelnv: sc. on the altar. 

427. Spauev: subjunctive. 

428. Oavpdl{ov: venerating. 

430. Adyav: with dpwrov. 
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431. Td Nowrdv y dd rovdl: 435. lpelpas: yearn ; the prose 
imposing pleonasm; 4ereafter word is émOupo. 
rom this present moment. 436. wpomddower: ministrants, 


432. dv ro Sfipm: 2c. ty exxAn- temple servants, t.e. Socrates and 
cig. — yvépas viktoe: shall put his scholars. The new divinities 
through bills, carry propositions; take over old terms and rites, the 
inner acc., as in gg. parody of initiation is still kept up. 

433- ph “pol ye: sc. elrnre. — 437. dvaynn: the goddess of 
Aédyaxv yvopas: a parliamentary vv. 377 and 405 has now clutched 
phrase; fo propose or make mo- poor Strepsiades. 


tions. 439-56. Anapaestic hyperme- 
434. Sea: with inf. = enough / ter or “system,” to be read in one 
to = rocottwv émbvpo wore.{ breath and hence named sviyos, a 


S. 1241, GMT. 759.—orpepo-| choker, or paxpdv. Strepsiades has 
Sucfioar: the omen of his nomen.\ caught the spirit of fong-winded 
He desired only a shifty education, speech. See Introd. § 132 y’. 

now Called “ practical.” 439. tovrw: z.c. Streps. himself. 
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440. ye: restrictive and expli- 
cative, like ydép (y' dpa) and yowy 
(ye oby) ; so in 484, 1180. 

441. rowreav: Greek active 
where English uses ee ge a 
substantive substitute; for deat- 
ing, hunger, thirst, dirt, etc. 

442. adxpetv: one is adypnpds 
when his skin is rough and hard 
from lack of oil, and his hair needs 
oil or water. — @ryév: inf., not 
partic., as in 416. — doxdv Selperv : 
to flay into a wine-skin is to flay 


one and use his skin as a wine-' 


bottle, the Greek equiv. of “ skin- 
ning alive.” 

443. «lwep: if indeed. — dr0- 
Gevfotpar: = péeAAw with _ fut. 
inf.; S. 1396, GMT. 407. 


445 


é 


Bucy 


450° 


€ 


445-51. One of our poet's 
climaxes — this ambition fo Jb¢ 
veputed a brazen, glib-tongued, 
impudegt hustler (irns), a stink- 
ing concocter of lies, a phrase- 
making lawsuit sharper, awalking 
statute book, a rattling (xpdradov) 
foxy “slick” one, a supple, dis- 
sembling, oily braggart, a branded, 
low, shifty, troublesome, dessert- 
licker. Could the goddess TAa@rra 
desire a more aspiring worshipper ? 

451. parrvo-Aoxés: this last 
to remind us that the parasite- 
sophists frequented the tables of 
the rich — of Callias, for example 
—with tongues equally clever at 
flattery and at pheasants. 

452. awavTadvres: of dz. 
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453. Spédvreav: imv., as za- 


padévrwy in 456. 


455- xopS4v: no _ dedication 


could be more complete ! 
——w 


457-75. Song and dance by 
the chorus. See Introd. § 135 for 
the rhythm, and note the elevated 
diction: Ajpa for Ppovnua or pv- 
ows (mettle, perhaps, for spzrit) ; 
xAéos for doa, with ovpavopnxes, 
making a Homeric phrase; Bpo- 
70s for Ovyros. 

457. ted: sc. Strepsiades. 

458. to@.: addressing him. 

459. wap éuod: with ees. 

461 ff. Probably a parody on 


the etdaimovia promised to all in- 
itiates into mysteries. 

464. GvOpdrwv: t2 the world. 
— &dfeas: if with the Clouds, pre- 
sumably in “ castles in the air.” 

445. dpa... apa: the interr. 
and inferential forms in one and 
the same clause, said to appear 
only here in Attic literature. 

466. Sopa: the rites of initia- 
tion are being parodied through- 
out: after instruction in the new 
theology (250 ff.), renunciation of 
the old belief (425), and dedica- 
tion to the phrontists (455° f.), 
there follows assurance of perfect 
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bliss (464), and the vision (éro- ject of rpodiddoKev. — wpo-: first me ey 


mreia.) that the lawyers of all ages (in point of time). Pr teu 
long for—a crowd of clients at 477. Sva-clves: bestir. raves oe 
their doors (469 f.).— Gore ye: pus: natrve wit, natural capacity w= 
aye, so that.— ov: on its posi- 478. The spoken dialogue is 
tion (normal) see 257 n. - resumed. — kdremwe: cisclose, not 

470. GvaxotvotcGar: reaches merely ée//.—rpéwov: furn, bent. 
over to mpaypata and dyrvypadas. 480. él rovros: sthereupon, 

471. wpdypata: actionsatlaw. next; cp. 390 n. 
— dvriypadads : the defences against 481. The military phrase py- 
such actions. — raddvrev: gen. yavas mpoodéepery fo bring to bear 
of the value involved. engines (of war) alarms Streps., 


475. fa og ppevl: worthyof unaware of its transferenc: to 
/ thy wit; note the poetic wordand pedagogic methods of attack. 


the poetic omission of r7 before a7. 483. : is a mere interr. 
476-509. Transition scene: en- mark, like dpa, sensibly put at the 
[ trance examination. beginning like the inverted Span- 


476 f. Chanted by xopvdaios ish interr. (3) to warn one what 
to Socrates. — wpecBirnv: not to tone of thought and voice is to 


be construed with éyyetpe, which come. — pynpovenéds : = pvyyov in 
requires dat. or inf, but as ob- a The formation of adjs. in_ 
ge \ kts ae ” rane tus VEN, Gee a Vou! \ 
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4.93 id & 4 id , 
hep’ ida, ti Spas, Hv Tis we TUTTY ; 
Kater émioxav ddiyov émysapTupopat, 


-uxods was an affectation of the New 
Rhetoric; cp. 728. Streps. soon 
catches it, as in 747, 821, 1172 f,, 
1258. Cp. the craze for substan- 
tives in -ots (318 n.) and the 
modern one for verbs in -ize and 
‘for all words introduced by the 
Evolution-theory, as “survival,” 
“adaptation,” “environment.” — 
860 tpéme: “ yes and no.” 

484. ye: explicative, as in 440. 

485. oxérdvos: zll-fated man; 


; a tragic yowl of self-pity, much af- 


fected by Euripides. — -pow wravv: 
identity of sound with 484 height- 
ens the contrast in sense. 

487. The joke, if any, must be 
the pun in Aé€yewy and its fut. heard 
in dzoot-epeiv: to hold forth and 
to with-hold. This is incredibly 


t bad; but Strepsy’s valour has run 


=r. TUTTopat, 
495 


as low as that of Bob Acres at 
prospect of his duel, and he may 
be excusable in keeping up his 
spirits on any poor crutch of a joke. 

488. Guétar: 422 n. 

489. Swoes: with fut. mid. 
id-aprdce; 257 n.— wpo-Bddo : 
Streps. goes down again on this 
pedagogic metaphor. He _ has 
“thrown forth” food to his dogs 
all his life; but he did not know 
that at schools men “snapped up 
wisdom dog-fashion” (491). 

491. rt Sal: = ri Sé, but 
emotionalized into a long-drawn 
w-h-a-a-a-t ! or why s-o? 

493. oe: prolepsis; 95 n 

495. ém-ocyov: Holding on, 
watting. So frequently émi-cyxes 
hold on! — ervpaprip.: viz. to the 
fact rurropa.. 


490 
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496. Stxdfopar: like any true 
Athenian. Note the recurrent 
-opat, delivered in thoughtful, 
measured fashion. 

497. Ws: that last word dexd- 
Coat has proved the new pupil’s 
capacity. — nSl(xynkad re: the order 
to lay aside cloak bodes ill. 

498. To enter certain initiatory 


rites without ipdarvoy (2.¢. yuurves) 


was, in truth, the custom (vopi- 
ferar); later Streps. will lose his 
shoes also (719, 858). 

499. pwpdcwv: “Every man 
his own constable” in Athens. 
Not only must the accuser person- 
ally serve upon the accused the 
summons to court (1221), but he 
must personally search for alleged 
stolen goods, entering the prem- 
ises, however, yupvos, lest he carry 


avioas te Seupt Oarrov. 


Et. €ls Tw yEtpe vuv 


articles in under his cloak and 
then pretend to find them. 

500. xaré-Oov: here Streps. 
gives up cloak, and shoes as well, 
forever. Socrates requires the 
Ovpariov of an iudriov, as we saw 
in 179. 

503. vow: Socrates uses it in 
the sense of 486; Strepsiades 
takes it as in 276. 

504. tpe-Ovfs: for Chaere- 
phon’s “ nature,” pale and blood- 
less, see n.on 104. ™ 

§05. of pf: with fut. indic. to 
express prohibition ; 296 n. 

506. dvécas: 181 n. — OGrrov: 
pleonastic after dvuous. N.B. The 
comparative degree means, not 
“more quickly,’ but “ (rather) 
quickly” (than slowly). Such is 
the sense of our “rather” with 
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any adj.; as in “rather pretty” 
(than ugly). 

507. tye: for my part. 

508 f. els Tpodeviov : sc. avrpor. 
High above a deep gorge in the 
wild mountain-scenery of Boeotia, 
the ancients for a thousand years 
visited the dream-oracle of Tro- 
phonius, entering by narrow aper- 
ture a subterranean cave of various 
chambers, full of horrors — among 
them serpents which had to be 
appeased with honey-cakes (peAc- 
rourrat). Well might Streps. seep 
pottering (xvmrafev) about the 
door of the Cogitatorium, if its 
looks boded such an interior. — 


qxov: 131 n. 
Blea 1 . 
TIAPABAZSIZ 510-626 


On the Parabasis in the come- 
dies of Arist. note the following 
essentials: that (1) its name is 
derived from the coming forward 
(wapa-Batvev) of the chorus; 
(2) it is delivered during the 
absence of the actors from the 


scene; (3) is sung in part by 
the chorus, in part chanted by the 
Kopugatos or Kopudata; (4) is 
composed in a set scheme of seven 
parts in fixed order, though rarely 
are all the parts to be found in any 
one parabasis ; (5) is commonly a 
digression from the plot, concern- 
ing itself with the personal affairs 
of poet or chorus, with politics, or 
with direct abuse of some social 
noteworthy of the day. The parts 
are named below as they occur. 

510-17. Koppatriov (éitéle 
cut): chanted or sung by the xopv- 
gatos as the actors depart and the 
chorus march or dance into position 
for the elaborate dallet to follow. 
See Introd. § 136 for the rhythm. 

510. tO xalpwv: “Go and God 
bless you” ; the usual formula for 
speeding the actor’s exit. — dv- 
Spelas: ironical, after his “ potter- 
ing.” 

513. Sru wpo-: for the long 
syllable ump cp. 277, 301, 313, 
320, 335: 
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515. vewrépors: rather youth- 
fui (than elderly) activities (axpay- 
pact) ; the adj. is made em- 
phatic by isolation, in contrast to 
his own proper nature. 

518-62. TIapaBaots proper: 
chanted by the xopvdaios. This 
present parabasis Was written 
probably some five years after the 
failure of the play in 423 B.c. (see 
Hypoth. B’ ad fin. and n. on 553, 
558). Employing the first person 
éyw throughout, it seems as_ if 
Arist. intended to take the part of 
the xopvdaios himself and saucily 
give the Athenians a piece of his 
mind. On the rhythm see Introd. 
§ 132 ¢. 

518. xar-ep®: wll tell you up 
and down, as we say. Cp. 478. 

519. Avévucov: an oath by the 
god of Comedy “ to tell the truth ” 
is, as it were: “ So help me, Blar- 
ney,” or “ By the Father of Lies ” 
that reared me. 


520 f. ovrw . . . as: lit. 72 pro- 
portion may I win the prize as; 
an affirmative wish-formula where 
English prefers a negative: A/ay / 
not win the prize zf / did not —. — 
wodds: clever, witty. — defvovs : = 
coos ; the blarney begins. 

522. codorata éxew: adv. with 
intr. éyey = corresponding adj. 
with elvas. 

523. wporovs: in emphatic po- 
sition ; a truly American and comic 
“ bluff” — as if, forsooth, after win- 
ning victories from the start in the 
capital city, he could have thought 
for a moment of producing his 
comedy elsewhere, for example, at 
the Rural Dionysia, or at Piraeus, 
orin Aegina! Translate from 520: | 


“May I lose the prize and be : 


deemed a fool, if I did not — be- 
cause thinking you a public of . 
clever wit and ¢hzs the cleverest ' 


of my comedies — make yow for : 


that reason its first tasters.” — 
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dva-yetoat: can hardly differ from 
the simple yevoae. 


524. Gv-exdpovyv: withdrew 


~< from the field; a military term. 


—dvipdv doprindv: vulgarians. 
.All competitors of our poet were 
“low fellows,” as he always takes 
pains to tell us; see Introd. § 98 
and note thereto. 

526. rots codols: connoisseurs. 

528. & Srov: ever since, viz. 
since 427 B.c., the date of his first 
play, the Bangueters. — iv08e: 
here, in this theatre. — ols 45) Kat 
Adyeww: whom it is delightful even 
to address, though winning no 
prize; again flattery. 

529. cddpov.. . xatarbyov: 
the names of the two brothers in 
the Banqueters contrasted as the 
products of the Old and the New 


Education; Moralitee and De- 
bauchee. —&pror nxovedrny: pur- 
poseful slip of the memory; the 
play took second prize, hence was 
not “ost highly spoken of” 
(dxovw as passive of A€yw, S. 1075, 
HA. 820, G. 1241). 

530. wap0évos: what fact lies 
back of the figure of speech is not 
certain — probably that he was a 
mere child in theatrical expe- 
rience. — rexetv: metaphorical for 
didacxev, to “bring out” a 
drama. 

531. e&Onxa: the vor propria 
for exposing undesirable infants, 
as Oedipus was. — wats érépa: 27.¢. 
the actor or poet who brought out 
the Bangueters. 

533. é« rovrov: resumes €£ 6rov 
of 528. 
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534. viv: zc. at the time of 
this second (proposed) production 
of the play.—nard: after the 
manner of. — inelvyv: the famous, 
viz. the Electra in Aeschylus’ 
Choephorae, 164 ff.; cp. 180 and 
the use of the article in Italian: 
tl Tasso, la Pattz. in the Choeph. 
Electra, on going to the tomb of 
her father, Agamemnon, to offer 
libation, finds fresh laid thereon 
a lock of hair (Bdorpvyos), which 
her hopes recognize as that of 
Orestes, her long-absent brother. 
— He: z.¢. this revised play, which 
shall contain a new scene (889- 
1104) where Atxatos Adyos and 
‘”Adixos Acyos are duplicates of 
Swoppwy and Kararvywv in the 
Banqueters; see Hypoth. B' ad 
jin. 

536. rddekdod rév Béorpuyov: 
her brother's lock is perhaps the 
applause that greeted the kindred 


play in 427; but this is matter of 
dispute. 

537-43. The poet's Miss 
Comedy here purses her demure 
lips and proves her “native mod- 
esty” by setting forth the many 
flat stock jokes she has abstained 
from, though in fact all are intro- 
duced into this very play; see 653, 
734, 1206-1214 (xopdag), 1297, 
1490, 1493, and Introd. § 98 and 
note. 

538. oxvrlov: the leathern 
phallus worn by the comic actors, 
on which see Introd. § 95 and 
note, and Haigh <Aéttzc Theatre? 
289 ff. 

540. dadaxpots : Arist. him- 
self was bald, and Eupolis was so 
unrefined as to twit him on it in 
his Badzrac.— <Anvoe: the vox 
propria for dancing a certain fas, 
but just Aow is not now certain. 

541. Gry: verses. 
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542. addavitwv: trying fo con- 
ceal. 

543. elo-jfe_: gnomic  aor., 
Grtw (dicow), going back to qrts 
in 537 for its subject. 

545. od Kop: do not wear long 
hair means am not proud, put on 
no (h)airs— making necessity a 
virtue. 

546. elo-dywv: 7.¢. into the 
play; very saucy, because even 
now he is refurbishing the first 
Clouds and re-using the zdeas of 
the Bangueters. 

547. kawvds: anything but true, 
as just noted. — W8as: zdeas; not 
here as in 289. 

549. 8: causal; for /.— pé- 
yorov Svta: Cleon was ix the 
height of his glory after the cap- 
ture of Sphacteria in 425 B.c.— 
éravoa: 7.¢. in the most savage 
of all his plays, the Anzghés. 

550. If van Leeuwen’s conten- 


tion is true that Arist., being of 
foreign blood, had exhibited the 
Knights in his own name illegally, 
and was hence prosecuted by 
Cleon and debarred from ever 
again exhibiting (see Introd. § 6), 
then it was not Cleon who was 
laid low (xeyéevw), but the poet ; 
and the reason why he “did not 
have the heart to jump on Cleon 
again” was not lest he might re- 
peat himself, but because he did 
not dare (ovx éeroApynoa) to do so. 
The comic impudence of the claim 
certainly fits well with van Leeu- 
wen's theory. True or not, how- 
ever, the comic impudence is still 
present in saying that he never 
“jumped on Cleon” again; for 
he plays upon him as from a 
masked battery throughout the 
Wasps and ridicules his memory 
for twenty years after his death 
(in Frags, v. 564, 405 B.C.). 
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551. ovro.: those dull rival 
poets. — “YaépBodos: first a lamp- 
seller, then, after some lessons in 
rhetoric (v. 876), a ovvyyopos 
(ze. a “friend” whom you could 
hire to speak for you in the law- 
courts) ; successful in this, he next 
aspires to office (v. 623). After 
the death of Cleon he emerges as 
mpootarys Tov Oypov, “champion 
of the people.” Later on, in 
417 B.C., he will be ostracized and 
in 411 assassinated. So ran the 
life of ancient pettifogger-dema- 
gogues. — AaBfv: what particular 
handle for attack is not known. 

552. KoXerpdor: to frample on 
= éumnddu. ae 

553- “Eupolis atque Cratinus 
Aristophanesque poetae” (Hor. 
Sat. 1. 4.1) were the three great- 
est comic poets of the fifth century 
B.c. Eupolis lived about 446- 
411 B.C.— Mapucadv: a comedy 
played 421 B.c ; hence this pa- 
rabasis was written after 421. — 
wpetiorov: 7.¢. was the first at- 
tack. — wap-elAkvore : /u-gyed in, not 
wap-nyaye presented, because the 


Maricas was such a heavy, awk- 
ward imitation of the Anights! 

554. éx-orpéipas: 88 n. To 
this charge of plagiarism Eupolis 
retorted, the schol. tells us, in his 
next play the Bazraz, claiming to 
have “collaborated the Knights 
and presented it to this bald 
head.” Such sallies were mere 
good-natured banter often paral- 
lelled in modern after-dinner 
speeches. We need not believe 
that their rivalry for the prize led 
to an actual breach of friendship, 
as is sometimes stated. See In- 
trod. § 98. 

555. wpoc Gels xré.: for the pur- 
pose, the schol. says, of represent- 
ing the mother of Hyberbolus. 
Comedy spared no one; see In- 
trod. §97. 

556. Ppbvixos: another con- 
temporary poet, who had traves- 
tied the story of Andromeda. In 
place of this beauteous princess — 
chained to a rock to be devoured 
by a sea-monster, but delivered by 
the hero Perseus — he had substi- 
tuted a “drunken old hag whom 
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polis had made off with her too, 
if we may trust the badinage of 
Aristophanes. 

557. bwolnce: composed (a 
comedy), as in 335, 556. This 
was probably the ’ApromwAudes. 

558. &dAou wavres: Arist. neg- 
lects to tell us that he himself was 
the first to imitate Eupolis in 
“pressing hard on Hyperbolus”, 
viz. in the Peace (vv. 681, 921, 


' 1319) brought out 421 B.C. at the 


Dionysia only a few months after 
the Maricas, which had been pre- 
sented at the Lenaea. He con- 
tinues the sport also in this play; 
vv. 623, 876, 1065. — %6y: first 
Eupolis (v. 553), then Hermippus 
(557), and now (70y). As Hyper- 
bolus was banished early in the 
year 417 never to return, this 
parabasis was probably written in 
418. Note the iteration of cis 
"YrépBovov to make us feel the 
iteration of these parrot-poets. . 
559. elxots: = eixovas, from 
eixw) = elxwy. In the Knights, 


els TAS dpas TAS érépas eb b ppovewv Sony ere: 


IyipeSovra pev Osan 1 7 


[354 


864 ff., Arist. had drawn an 
odious comparison between Cleon 
and eel-catchers, who roil the wa- 
ter the better to catch. Clearly 
these uninventive rivals had been 
applying his ¢el-comparisons to 
Hyperbolus, z.¢. not merely imi- 
tating the Anights as a whole in 
its concentrated attack upon one 
demagogue, but even “ turning it 
inside out” to Appropriate its 
clever details of phraseology 
(Ad$ets, as the schol. says). 

561. ebhpalvnode : not an every- 
day word; perhaps = fo joy. 

562. els rds dpas xré.: 221] next 
year or season, when your taste 
will be tested again; for a year 
anyhow they will enjoy the repu- 
tation of good sense. pas plural 
is regular.—«d ¢dpovetv: echoes 
the sound of evdpaivycbe. — 
Soxfoere: a poetic form for ddgere. 
— After the TlapaBacis proper 
follows usually a wviyos as in 439- 
56. Here it is omitted, perhaps 
because never written. 

563-74. Quby: probably sung 
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by a half-chorus, while the other 
half danced. The parabasis being 
a digression, the Clouds may ignore 
their own new-made divinity and 
summon orthodox gods to their 
dance according to _parabasis 
custom, adding only their Father 
Aether to Zeus, Poseidon (566), 
and Helios (571). Here, as in the 
parodos, the poet passes readily 
from gay to grave, from parody to 
poetry, as if composing an antith- 
esis with ney .. . dé. There is 
no jocularity in the prayer. Found 
in a tragedy, we should admire its 
gravity; found where it is, it ex- 
plains why the Greeks flattered 
themselves that Comedy was part 
of a religious rite. — The student 
will note poetic words, as tyipe- 
ARISTOPHANES — 10 


dovra, xikAyoxKw; poetic forms, 
as Znva, wédov; poetic order, as 
inedovra and péyav, widely sepa- 
rated from tupavvov ; poetic meta- 
phor, as ramiov and poyxAcuTyy. 
For the rhythm see Introd. § 137. 

575-94. “Enmippypa: an 4/- 
terword (cp. émi-Aoyos, é-wdy) 
chanted by the xopudatos, while the 
chorus, or a half-chorus, danced. 
"Exippypara always consist of 8, 
16, or 20 tetrameters, z.¢e. of some 
multiple of 4; and the dvr-emipp7- 
para are always exact counterparts. 
For the trochaic tetrameter here, 
see Introd. § 132°. Whether 
this piece of the parabasis was in 
the original play or not isa de- 
bated question. 

576. évavrlov: face to face. 
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578. nptv: we should expect 
Hues in agreement with apedov- 
-gat; but the nom. proving un- 
suitable is changed; as not infre- 
quently. 

579. €odS0s: expedition. 

580. Bpovrdpev xré.: the an- 
cients believed bad weather to be 
~ one of divinity’s direct expressions 
of disfavour. Hence those who 
studied ra peréwpa with a view to 
physical explanation were regarded 
as atheists. Perhaps some such 
demonstration of the weather had 
indeed occurred some five months 
before the first Clouds, when the 
Athenians set forth on their disas- 
trous expedition against Delium 
(Nov., 424 B.C.). 

581. era: secondly. — reov 
Beotowy «ré.: the accursed Paph- 
lagonian tanner is Cleon, the 
demagogue, son of a_ tanner, 
presented in the Kuights as a 
slave from Paphlagonia, whose 
oratory was of the ebullient sort, 


as if from madpAd{ev to boil and 
Sroth. 

582. ypetoGe: imperfect ; “were 
for electing,” probably at the spring 
elections of 423, shortly before the 
Clouds was presented. 

583. Bpovrh Kré.: quoted from 
Sophocles. In Ach. Arist. has 
the €xxAyoia of the people dis- 
missed for a mere drop of rain — 
which need not be a comic exag- 
geration, for ancient superstition 
was very crass. 

584. é&awe: imperfect, as if 
only a “conative” eclipse. The 
sun, too, only threatened one 
(€pacxe), contracting his wick 
(585). Here again may be an 
allusion to actual bad weather, 
compelling postponement of the 
election to the next meeting of the 
éxxAnoia.. 

586. orparnyfoe.: the mina- 
tory use of the fut. indic. in a con- 
ditional clause; S. 1410, GMT. 


447, infra 1278. 
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587. gaol: Athens was often 
spoken of as the darling of the 
gods and a fool for luck. 

588. wpoceivar : the regular verb 
for any quality that is attached to, 
or inherent in, or belongs to a 
thing. — pévrot: adversat., as if 
pev stood after duc BovAcav. 

590. Kal rotro: even this Cleon- 


election. — fvv-oloes:  dpeAnoe 
(schol.). 
591. Sépwv: = dwpo-doxias re- 


ception of gifts. — Aédvres: in its 
legal sense ; convict. 

592. elra: after partic. as in 
386.— dipdonre: the usual verb for 
binding in the stocks is deity ; but 
if the culprit is a voracious gull 
(Adpos), the poet thinks muzzling 
(ptpovv) would best stop his guz- 
zling. —rovrov: out of its usual 
(attributive) position, perhaps for 
emphasis. — r@ §¢A@: a neck-pil- 

lory. The complete stocks for 


( 
~—— 


neck, both hands, and feet, was 
called the wevre-ovpryyov évAov. 

593. els tapxaiov: 22 the old 
fashion, as of yore ; cp. eis Tdxos = 
Taxéws. — dptv: you will find. — 
(rina: xac admits the fact ; even 
tf you dtd err a bit. 

594. cvv-oloerar: (if the text is 
right) =cvvoive of 590; well turn 
out. 

595-606. “Avt-wd1: sung by 
the second half-chorus, a hymn to 
Phoebus Apollo, Ephesian Arte- 
mis, Athene, and Dionysus. 
Again the diction becomes ele- 
vated and religious; note dvafg, 
paKkatpa, peyaAws, oeAayet, as well 
as the epithets applied to the 
divinities. 

595- Gpdl por abre: the first 
words of a famous strain to Apollo 
by the poet Terpander in hexame- 
ters: dui po. atre dvay? éxara- 
Bodrov dad, & dpyv “Sing me 
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again, O my Soul, of the Lord, 
the Far-darter of arrows.” This 
dudi-dvaxra opening was so much 
used by the dithyrambic poets that 
the verb dudtavaxrife was formed 
for them, and they were comically 
named the duquavaxtres Hallelu- 
jah-tics, or Halle-lunatics. , Arist. 
seems here to be outdoing their 
propensity for soaring sentences, 
wherein verbs were postponed to 
the end, and words belonging 
together were widely severed ; for 
observe that the verb dede or 
equivalent he never reaches at all, 
and aui and por are left stranded. 
—atre: epic word used also in 
tragedy. 


596. Kuv@lav wérpav: the Cyn-' 


thian rock on the island of Delos, 

sometimes called Mt. Cynthus, 

boasts a /ofty horn only by author- 
\ SES. 


\ 


~ 


ity of the poets. 
is some 400 feet. 

598. paxatpa: attracted 
the relative clause, 
OU TE, pdKatpa, 7 —. 

599. olxov: the famous temple 
afterwards burned, 356 B.C., on the 
night Alexander the Great was 
born. “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” 

Gor. émyépros: forgetting they 
are vagabonds, the Clouds become 
Athenians. 

604. wedxats: the prose forch 
is Aaprds or das. —oedayet: 2d 
sing. mid., art aflame ; poetic, 285. 

605. éu-mpéwav: the reveller 
Dionysus is conspicuous "mid his 
Delphic bacchanals in their orgi- 
astic night-and-nature worship, as 
Nausicaa pet-érpere among her 
dpdirodc (Od. 6. 109). 


Its real height 


into 
instead of 
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e a a 39 € A 3 iA ° 4 
n wEdnVY TuvTvxove ny evéoTethey paca, 
A / / f A / 
mpara pev ‘xaipev “APnvaioicr kai tots Edppa- 
/ ) : 
y ON | ae | 
4 y 
elra Ovpaivey epacke: Seva yap weTovOévat, 610 
9 A 3 € A hd 9 4 > > 93 “A 
a@pehovae vas aTavTas ov Adyots add’ Euhavas, 
T “A Q e) \ 9 Sao” 9 r aA 5 
pOTa pev TOU LNVOS Els O40 oOvK EaTToV 7 Spay- 
4 
priv, | 
9 N 4 9 3 4 e ld 
wore kat héyew atavras, eE.dvtas Eomépas, 
‘un mpin, tat, a0’, éredy das LeAnvains Kadov. 
d\\a 7 ev Spay drow, vas 8 ovK ayev tas 


neEepas 


607-27. “Avt-etippyya : 
corresponds in length (20 vv.), in 
delivery (probably by xopvdatos 
of second half-chorus), in rhythm, 
and in dance to the ézippypa. 

608. cuvruxotea: = émirvyov- 
oa; Cp. 195. 

Gog. xalpav: depends on dpa- 
aa; to present greetings (lit. to 
bid rejoice). — —vppdyos: added 
because of their presence at the 
Dionysia. 

610. Ovpalvev: poetic for yar«c- 
Taive. 

612. To pyvés: distributive. 
—als: for.—Spaypfv: internal 
acc. with ddeAovca. 

614. Ledynvalys: = ceAjvys ; the 
ending -ns after « is an Ionism; 
cp. Tprroyevein 989. 

615. Gyav: observe, keep. 
The basis of ancient religious 
calendars was the lunar month of 


615 


about 29} days. Twelve such 
months fell about 11 days short of 
the solar year. To remedy the 
discrepance, the Athenians since 
the time of Solon had used a com- 
plicated system of  intercalary 
months and days which was far 
from perfect and needed frequent 
adjustment. At the time of this 
play the adjustment had been so 
long neglected that Hecatombaeon 
Ist (the Athenian New Year’s 
Day) now fell often in August 
instead of June or early July. 
Hence the confusion not only of 
the gods’ fast-days, and feast-days, 
as they here complain, but in 
civil matters as well. Revenues 
came in late, and military officers 
for the new year entered on their 
duties when the fighting season 
was half over. Relief was appar- 
ently expected this year from the 
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ovdey dpOas, add’ dvw TE Kal KATH xvdoidomay * ee 


oT amedrev hyow aity Tovs Deovds ExacTorTe, 


sav quik’ ap WevePacr Seirvou, katiwotv oixade, 
THS coprijs py TvXOVTES KaTa Adyor TMV HuEpor. 
Kae, Grav Ove dep, otpeBhow 


‘W 


mola 5° nuav A hdd tov Jeav amactiar, 


quik av tevOapev 7} Tov Méewvor’ H Lapmndova, 


omev0ed vyels Kal yedar’ 


BoXos 


623 


sanT{\, eed e ~ ¥ Q es? e aA ry 6 “A 
THTES Lepomvnpovely, Kate vp yuav Tov Cewv 


Tov orépavov apnpeln - paddov yap ovrws Etoerat 


Kata LeAyvynv ws ayew xpy Tov Biov Tas Hpepas. 


Amphictyonic League, which had 
advisory powers on the calendar. 
But Hyperbolus, the tepopyypwv 
or delegate appointed thereto, had 
returned, it would seem, without 
remedy (624). 

620. orpeBrAotre: are applying 
torture to slaves to extract evi- 
dence —a concrete way of saying 
that the Athenians were holding 
court, we might say, on Sunday. 

621. Vice versa, fast-day in 
Olympus fell on a week-day in 
Athens. —@maoria: an Epic for- 
mation for the prose vyoreia, used 
here because Epic personages are 
mentioned. 

622. Memnon son of Eos and 
Sarpedon son of Zeus were slain 
in the Trojan War. 

623. tpeits: in contrast with 
Hpav.— av0 av: wherefore. 


624. Kamwevra: after a Ic., 
superfluous ; cp. efva in 386. 
625. oréhavov addypéy: the 


regular phrase for deposition from 
office. The Clouds take it liter- 
ally, as if a rainstorm had carried 
off his official wreath. Perhaps it 


Te Kal Sucalere: 620 


av av dKaywv “Trép- 


~ 


was as iepouvyev that Hyperbolus ° 


offered the “handle” for attack 
mentioned in 551. 

626. xard LeAfwynv: to base 
the year on the moon again is 
truly orthodox and old-fashioned 
advice for the Clouds to give, 
showing how entirely the paraba- 
sis falls out of the plot. End 
of the Parabasis. 


— --——- 


627-813. An éz-eddioy (ep7- 


sode, or after-entrance) in the 
court of Socrates’ house. Enter 
Socrates, then Strepsiades. After 
the entrance examination and ma- 


— 








bus 
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self pa my "Avamvory, pa TO Kos pea. TOV "Aépa, 627 


A? 
OuK eloov obras avSp’ a-ypoLKov ovdéva f 


L¢ 
ovo | aropov ovde ondioy oud emda nova 
daTts oxodabuppdre arra pupa BavOdven, 


abroyl Kaha Ovpale Sevpi 7 mpos TO rd gas. « 


700 Erpapeddys : 


aT. 


@v ovK €0v0ayxOns Tomor ovder ; 


avuvoas Tt KkaTrabou, Kat 1 POO EXE TOV VOUD. 
iSov. (St.e’~! 


aye 57, Ti Bove wp@ra vuvi pavOdvew 


dN? ouK €woi pw eLeveyicetv OL KOpELs. 


4 N la C e ~ a A > ~ 
TOTEPOY TEP peTpwV 7 PYOpaV Hh TEpt Erav ; 


N ~ ld ad 3 
aT. mrt TWV METPWY EYWY ° 


630 
3 

TOaUT emuAeAoTas iptv pabetr Spws YE re 

Sav 

é€eu 70 oKEDryD LaBav ; 

635 
ELITE LOL. 
evayXos yap Tore 

640 


vm ddprraporBov Tapekorny SuxouwiKw. 


“oy! 


triculation of vv. 478-509, there 
now comes elementary instruction 
looking to ultimate Rhetoric (627— 
93), then an unhappy attempt at 
Original Research (694-782) end- 
ing in expulsion. 

627. “Avawvohv: Respiration ; 
a novel dogma of Diogenes of 
Apollonia. See notes on 229 and 
424. 

630. oxadabvpparia: “ Kinder- 
garten games”; a@vppa = toy. — 
a&rra: = Twa) (aTra, 251. 

632. atrév: 72 Person; em- 
phatic position, as in 197. — Kade: 
fut. —mwpds 1rd dds: see 198 2. 
The interiors of the houses of the 


poor were ill-lighted, as to this 
day, in Greece and Italy. 

633. €-e: 2d sing. of the fut. 
eé-cuyur. — doxdvrnv: is the sacred 
oxiprovs of 254. 

635. Obtaining permission of 
the xdpeis, the initiate brings forth 
his oxizrovus, probably throws over 
it the sheepskin (see Frontispiece 
and v. 730), then seats himself, a 
true gymnosophist, barefoot and 
nightgowned. 

638. The “mysteries ” of Me- | 


“~ 


af 
“~\ * 


s 


tre, Rhythm. and Grammar are 


now to be revealed: Metre, 641, 
Rhythms, 647, € enn, 658. 
640. Stxowlkw: dat. of meas- 
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Zw. ov Topr épwt® oa, add’ 6 TL KaANCTOY perpov 
ye aérepov TO Tpiperpov h TO TETPaperpor ; 

Zr. yw ev ovder mpdrepov Huvexréov. 4. coe 

Zw. ovdey Aéyers, wvO pare. =r. mrepiSov vuv poi, 
el [LN TETPApPLETPOV EOTLV HLLEKTEOY. -- 645 

Zo. és Kdpakas, ws aypouKos ef kal duopabys. 
TAXU y’ av Sivato pavOdvew tepi puvbpar. 

ir. ti dé p apeNIO ONS ot pulpot 1TPOS Tadgira ; 

Zo. mpwrov per elvau oppor éy ovvovoia, 
éxatov?’ dmoids éort Tov pub par 650 


Kat évom\.ov, ywrolos av Kara. daxrvhop. ae 


ure; he was cheated to the amount 
of two quarts. 

643. wpdétepov: preferable to. 
— hpt-exréov: the name rerpa- 
petpov, Streps. thinks, must be 
new for the 4-choenix measure 
commonly called 7uwexrevs, lit. 
semt-sixth of a péduvos. 

644. oddev Adyas: nonsense! 
The opposite ised or caddis Aé- 
yess = good notion! well said! 
(1092, 1289). — wepl-Sou dol: is, 
in Eng., a question: “what will 
you bet me?” (But why the em- 
phatic ésod ?) 

646. és Képaxas: 123, 133; 
perhaps in Athens the impreca- 
tion referred to the pit, or Bapa- 
Opov (1449 n.), outside the walls, 
where buzzards fed on the bodies 
of executed but unburied crimi- 
nals; fo the dumping ground or 
garbage heap. Ofcourse the butt 


~~ v ad m4 


of the rural joke in the eyes of the 
poet is Socrates, not Strepsy. 

648. &Adira: again the key- 
tone of the Practical Education is 
heard — Victuals. 

649. Kop ov xré : in sharp con- 
trast comes here one at least of 
the keytones of the sophistic edu- 
cation — to be refined, elegant, 
witty, dlasé, précieux. 

650. éw-atovra: itself a word 
of higher culture: to be ax fait, 
a connoisseur in any matter. 

651. xar dyérdvov: this rhythm 
in the march style (Alla Marcia, 
or Alla Cap-a-fie) was the ana- 
paestic tripody, while the xara 
daxrvAov consisted of dactyls, the 
two differing thus : 


ia ot Sale 
Pieriperirer! 


te, See NE®EAAI 153 
Zr. Kata Saxrvdopv ; v7 Tov Ae , GAN old. Lo. ete 
57. 4 at ! > 

Er. ris dAXos dvti 7 TOUTOVL TOV SaxrvAov; ee’ 


mpo TOU per, er poo TTALOOS dv708) ovToot. 


yw? 


a 
ov yap, wlupe, 655 7 


Zo. dypetos el Kat oKatds. 2T. 
TovTwv eriupo pavOdvew ove. Yo. ri dai; 
Et. €kelv’ exeivo, Tov aducarrarov Adyov. 
Zo. add’ erepa Set oe TpStépa Tovrou pavOdvei * 
TOV rerpamddav arr’ éoriv ép0as dppeva. 
Zr. add’ oid eye Ta&ppev’ e pH patvopar” 660 
Kpids, Tpayos, ratbpos, KUQY, LNEKT PUGY. Bagh ae 
Zo. dpas 6 mdoyeas; tH TE OnX skids kaneis 
> G@Xextpvova kat TavTd Kal Tov appeva. 
“Sr. Tas dy, pepe, THs; Zoo. dherrpuaw KaexTpuav. 
Zr. vi) Tov Mocada. viv S€ mas pe xpi) Kade; 665 


Both were used to march by; but 
in one you probably began with 
the left foot, in the other with the 
right. For Arist. this amounted 
to Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

653 f. Accompanied with some 
indecent gesture. —dvwrl: du, or 
tf not. 

655. Gypetos: 
dypouxds 646. — yap: 
wlupé: & oilupé. 

656. rl Sal: 4gI n. 

659 ff. Instruction in éry or 
6pOo-éreta, the correct use of 
words, the special subject of Pro- 
tagoras and Prodicus. — op@és: the 
usual promise of science, pseudo- 


= dyptos 349, 
because. — 


or otherwise. — &ppeva:: the con- 
fusion of grammatical gender 
(yevy, genera, classes) and natural 
sex is for many a stumbling-block 
to this day. 

661. Gdexrpudv: a “double- 
barrelled * joke — not only on the 
farmer for putting the cock among 


Tetpa-rodes, but on the pedant 


Socrates, who passes over that 
error to magnify one of the Attic 
dialect. Other dialects had the 
form dAexropis for hen. 


662. waoyxes: 2340.5; cp. 708, 
816. 

663. wal... «al: amd... 
also. 


ye 


a 
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Xo. drexrpvawar, tov & érepov aéxropa. 

aT. ahert puasnay ; ev 76 vy Tov A€pa* & 
jor avrt Yobrou Tod Biddyparos peovou \ = 
Stalditaow cov, hikho: THY Kdpdetrov. wa 

Zo. idov pdr’ ads 7000 erepo ri Kapootroy 670 
appeva KaXeEts, Pyrevar ovoay. It. TH TPOTe; 
appeva Kad ya kdpSorov; So. pariord ye, 
woTep ye Kal KXedvupov. Ir. ras dy; dpacov. 
tavTov Svvarai oo. kapdotros KAewripy. 
add’ aryl ovo Hv KdpSomos Kran, 675 
add’ ev Oveiq orpoyyoy Y avewdrrero. 3: a 
drdp TO owTov TOS ME XpP77 kadelv; Yo. orws; 
THY Kapddrny, woTEp Kadels THY YwoTparny. 

666. Gdexrptawvav: proposed 674. “xapdoros, you think 


on the analogy of Aaya from 
Aewv, Gepdaatva from Geparwv. — 
éAdkropa: this not only marks the 
gender but is the poetic form; as 
if some modern language-reformer 
should propose chzcker and chick- 
ress, and banish chicken. 

667. vn tov Adpa: Streps. can 
already swear in Sophistese. 

669. Sa-: in composition is 
here ‘thoroughly. — wind: ad- 
verbial use. 

670. péda: strengthens abs: 
a second time again. — rotro: Sc. 
é€ort.— THv KapSorov: feminine 
substantives in -os are indeed an 
anomalous nuisance; cp. 4 660s, 
vooos, YHhos, wAivOos, etc. S. 
200, HA. 152, G. 194. 


(oor), amounts to the same thing 
(Svvara 76 atrov) as Cleonymus ” 
(353)- 

675 f. The old man, still un- 
used to the ways of schools, sup- 
poses his teacher is talking about 
things, not names. He is sure 
he does not identify kneading- 
trough and Cleonymus (big-bellied 
though he was); for Cleonymus 
never even owned one — dining 
out when he could, or if he must 
knead bread, “needing” it (to 
suggest a substitute for the ancient 
joke) in a mortar (@veia, a vessel 
small and unfit for the purpose). 

678. /.¢. change -os to -y, and 
say froughy, as you do Susy, Polly, 
Sostraty. 


a 


\ 
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Zw. dp0as yap Néyets. 
680 


Zw. eve 57. 


it. pupia: 
: 686 


10 a” > > ‘\ 
OVOGLWS Y, EMTEL 


690 


Lr. THv Kapddomny Oydevayr ; 
ir. éxewo & Hv av, Kapddrn, KNewvipy. 
- Zw. €v ere ye wept Tay dvopdrwr pale oe Sel, 
9 > » > 9» , 9 b ] 3: A , 
arr’ appev’ éotiv, arta 8 avtav Oyvea. 
Zr. add’ old eywy’ a Ode’ éorriv. 
Zr. Avovdra, Piltyva, Krecraydpa, Anpnrpia. 
Lo. appeva S€ rota THY dvopdrwn ; 
. Dird€evos, MeAnoias, "Apuvias. 
Zo. add’, @ wovnpe, TadTa y' €or ovK appeva. 
Er. ovK dapper’ vpiy éotw ; Zw. 
“ a rd 3 ‘ 9 , 
TwWS av Kadereas EvTUywv Apuvia ; 
ir. omws av; wdc: ‘dedpo, Sevp’, “Apuvia.’ 
Yo. dpas; yuvatka rHv Apuviay Kadets. 
Zr. ovxovy diukaiws, yTis ov oTparevera. ; 


2 A ‘4 AM? A aC ¥ 4 
drap ti Trav’, & mavres topev, pavOavo ; 


679. op0ds: again “scientifi- 
cally,” before everything else. 

680. qv av: would be. — Krtew- 
vipn: this is what popular educa- 
tion leads to! Cp. the modern 
“ Anybody’s else” (for “anybody 
else’s ’) and “ Don’tt eeyou ?” (for 
“don’t you?”). 

681. First came the grammati- 
cal gender of animals 659, next 
of things 670, now of people. 

684. AvoirArAa «ré.: women 
who were perhaps more “ talked 
about among men” than Pericles 
would have liked (Thuc. 2. 45. 
2). 

686. We know from Wasps 74 
and 1267 that Philoxenus was of 


the same stripe as Amynias (Clouds 
31 and 1259 ff.) ; hence probably 
Melesias too —all aides d-ycvetor 
(Jcardless), devoted to the turf. 
688. tptv: 22 your judgment. 


689. dv-ruxév: = ovy-Tvxay 
608 = ém-ruyxwy 195. 
690. “Apuvla: the vocative 


does give him the air of a ladylike 
gentleman. 

692. Hrs: causal; when she. 
—ov orpareverac: an informal 
charge of d-orpareia; or perhaps 
he has just got his mission as 
ambassador to Thessaly (Wasps 
1271) and hence is exempt from - 
military service. 

693. tl: to what end? 





— 


impatient question gets an exas- - 


perated answer. Socrates is done 
with him.—4AA4é: séfz//, he will 
allow Strepsy one more trial. — 
Sevp(: z.e. on the doxdyrys. 

694-726. First experiment in 
Original Research: vitiated by 
bedbugs. 

697. xapal: in emphatic posi- 
tion. — atra rabra: the same must 
refer to his own mpaypara of 695 ; 
or could the phrase be adverbial 
(just this way)? Socrates’ re- 
sponse fits well to this meaning, 
viz., There zs no other way but this 
(698). 

699. otav: excl. — Socrates 
here either withdraws or falls into 
one of his long fits of abstrac- 
tion. 
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Yo. ovdéy, wa Ai’, ddAGd Karaxduvels Sevxpi— Er. ri 
dpa ; 
Yo. exppovTicdy Tt THY DEavTOV TPAyLaTuv. 695 
ir. py O70, ixereva, vravOd y'* add’ elmep ye ypy, 
Xapal pw’ €acov aira tabr’ éxppovrioa. 
Yo. OvK EoTL Tapa TauT GANa.x Zt. Kaxodainwy eya, 
olay Sixyy Tots Kdpeot Sdow THpeEpov. 
ose penn 3 Abre NG ed-19. i of a 4 Ua 
ae Xo. ppérfrite Kat Sid Oper, TavTa 7 pdtrov TE GavTov 
tz | 
a ae oP Jas mini goras | | ae OR 
74XUs » OTAY ELS daropov TeEoNS, 
Mei Le aie 
én| ado 7704 
694. ot8v: fo no end; the 7oo-05. An ode addressed to 


Streps. For the rhythm see Introd. 
§ 138. Comparison with the avr- 
won 804-10 shows that two lines 
are lacking. 

00. pévrife 84: now think 
away (pres, not aor.); a comic 
take-off on all dpovreornpia. 

FOL. wavrov wuKvooas: Cconcen- 
trating yourself. He probably 
executed the other commands 
(Sidbpe, orpdBea, wyda) bodily, 
not mentally, to the delight of the 
audience. Here too, however, as 
in 661, the real satire lies deeper, 
viz..on Socrates’ desultory logic 
in word-fencing. Anywhere in 
Plato’s dialogues we find him, “ if 
landed in perplexity,” leaping else- 
where. 


703. raxés: in prose rayxéws. 
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7 
f f 
oe eta aN 
aa ppevds: unvos 8 aréaTw pruttiopos op \ 
parav. , - 905 \\? 
e of ef fe / e e e 7 vi 
wr Vv A xy | “A = Mt 4 uo 
aT. QTTATQL, ATTATAL. Ure te - y 
Y_ - Yo—- = \ oie 
Xo. TL Rue Xes) TUKGpVELS; Juste F 
$ = ‘ 
aT. daro\Aupar Seidaros: ek TOU oKipmodos; 7° ’ . ie 
ddxvousi Te eképrovres « ol Kop—iv0rou,. 710, 
Kat ras meupas Sapdarrovoww Na. Se 
4 frrsee crs 
Kat ry woxny exirwova ty haere 
Kat TOvS Opxeis éfédxovow P eee 
Kal Tov Tpoxrov StopuTrovew, 
Kai rT drohovaww. 2 715 
sh ot ’ " 
Xo. ey vuv Bapéws adyet diap. eee ae 
aT. Kat TOS 5 OTe pLOU_ 
ppovea Ta Xprpara,  ppovdy xpord, 
705. Highly poetic: doyv, yAv- _xdp-es; as if Bed-outns. As chief 


xvOvpos, Gua. The ironyis hard instigators of the war, the Co- 


on poor Strepsy, as he “twists 
and bounds.” 

707 f. Tragic rhythms from 
the prostrate and covered form: 


atrarat makes a Cretic foot 
(3 d oa) waoxes a 


Bacchius ( S| J 4), repeated 


VW 
in rl xdpves. As if: “what 


— om WJ —, —_— 
grief now | afflea-cts thee?” 
709. SefAatos: tragic, as in 12 
and always. 


710. Kop-(viio.: instead of 


¢ 


rinthians were in truth the plague 
of Athens. 

71x ff. Lugubrious anapaests, 
made more so by the dull, hope- 
less iteration of the same verse- 
ending ; they parody the anapaes- 
tic laments of tragedy. — Sap64- 
wrove.: an Epic word; ¢o gorge 
or devour ravenously. 

712. Wuxfv: lfe-blood. 

717. wal was: pray how can | 
grieve overmuch (Atay) ? — dre: 
now that (causal). 

718 ff. A wicked parody on the 
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dpovdy Wuxi, ppovdy 3 éuBds 


“ 4 4 a ~ & 4 
Kal TpOs TOUTOLS ETL TOLTL KAKOLS _ te 6 920 
ppoupas ¢ dSwv an Nae 
_ 
a ddéyou potdos vyeyevn plat. —* 
.- \ a 
Zo. ovTOs, Ti Tovets; ovyt dporTifas; Ur. eye; 
‘ “ “A ‘\ , “a > 3 4 
vy Tov Toaeda. Lo. Kal ti dr epporvricas ; 
ir. U1d Tov KdpEewy Et pod TL TEp\AELPOyoETaL. —725 
Zw. dmwodetndkior. Er. add’, arya’, arodwn’ ee 
Zo. ov pardaniore’, adda mepixahumrea. , weer 


EEEUPETEOS YAP VOUS ATOUTEPYTLKOS 


KATALOAN =r. 


sorrows of Hecuba in Euripides: 
gpovoos mpscBus, ppovdot zaides 
(ffec. 161), she too probably pros- 
trate on the earth with covered 
head. 

719. éuBas: he has become av- 
vmdonros, like the rest of this bare- 
foot brotherhood (103). 

721. povpds: gen. of time; 
Cp. vuxrds, xetuavos, aiPpias (371). 
There is also sound-play with 
gpovdos. His singing on sentinel 
duty is not wholly voluntary, in 
view of the “ Bedouins.” 

722. OAlyou: almost. — Socrates 
returns. 

723. ovros: here; English pre- 
fers dem. adv. to dem. adj. 

726. The order Begone comes 
too late; Strepsy has just been 
bug-on-ed. | 


i) 


oipou’ Tis ay Snr’ émuBadou 


727-34. Second bout at Origi- 
nal Research, with nugatory re- 
sult. 

728. Streps. must exercise the 
faculty of philosophers and thieves 
— abstraction; he must find for 
himself his (s)peculative notion. 
On adj. formation in -uds see 
483 n. — vos: = vonya (705, 743), 
or youn (730). 

729. d&w-atdAnpa: tragic for 
amatn. — Socrates again abstracts 
himself. — rls &v: a common 
tragic way of expressing a wish; 
would that some one—.— tm- 
Bérko.: Socrates had just thrown 
over him the sheepskin (Atos 
xwodtov) used in purificatory rites. 
(The Frontispiece shows the horns 
of the ram between the proselyte’s 


feet. Who can say how ancient 
‘ 


wv 
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é€ dpvakidwy yooipnv dmoorepytpiba; — {730 
Zo. pepe vuv aOpyjcw mparor, 6 Tt Spa, Tovrovi. Sa 
ovros, KaBevders; = It. pea Tov “AToAa, "yo pev 
Ov. 
Zo. exestt; Br. pa Ai’, ov dy eywy. Lo. ovdev 
Tau ; ae 
e e e e e e ch ” ( 
> 3 , , a U 
ouK eyKadupapevos TaXews TL PpovTeets ; 735 
it. wept Tov; ov yap pou TovTo Ppagor, @ Ywoepares. 
Zw. avros 6 Te BovrAea mparos eLevpwv héye. 
3 , , € ‘N , 
ZT. akynKkoas pupiakis ayw BovAopat, 
TEpt TOY TOKwY, OTWS av aTrOow pdevi. 
¥ 4 “ Ud ‘\ ld 
Zo. (0. vv Kadvmrov, Kai oxdoas THY ppovTida 


is the joke (or the reality) of 
“riding the goat” in initiations ?) 
Because of this literal “throwing 
on” of the o.wvpa, Streps. uses 
émt-BaAXw, instead of the usual 
éu-BaddAAw or txo-Bd\Aw to sug- 
gest. 

730. & dpvaxibov: from the 
lambskins ; with a play on éfapvy- 
TiK@y (11723 cp. éapvos 1230, and 
efapvetoOu to deny) — hence the 
need for the tragic omission of 
the article rwv. Out of the fieeces 
he sighs for some fleecing scheme ; 
| or out of the skins some skin-flint 
plan. — 4&mo-etepyntplSa: he fails 
to catch the new adj. in -tos 
(728), but has not forgotten his 
grammar lesson in genders, so 
forms a special feminine on 


uo ¢* 
r) 
wrt 


analogy of dpvaxis. — Silence. 
Long Pause. Socrates abstracted. 

731. GOptow: subjv. after pepe ; 
cp. dep idw 21, GMT. 257. 

735-47. Third essay at Origi- 
nal Research with encouraging 
results — at first. 

736. wepl rod: what about ? 

737. atrds .... wparos: this is 
the pedagogic doctrine of the real 
Socrates, that initiative must come 
from within; see 137 n. 

740. Kadverov: the pedagogue 
tends throughout to elevated dic- 
tion; plain prose here would use 
a compound as in 735, 727.— 
oxdoas «ré.: case off your mind 
to rarity (lit. so as to be subtle) ; 
cp. 107, 409 for cyafw, and 229 
for the kinship of dpovris and dyp. 
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AerTHY KaTa piKpoV TEepippover TA TPdypara, 
6p0as duaipav Kal oKorar. IT. otpor 
Td\as. 
¥y 2 9 , . A 9 A “~ r] ees ue 
Zo. €X ATPEua* KAY aTropys TL TwY vonmateyv, ,i~ * 
9 . » NO 2 A 3 aN owt ane 
apels amehe, kara TH yvopyn madky > 
, +60 | \ 50 
Kwnoov avOis avto Kat CuywOpicov. 745 
ir. & Ywxparidvoy didrarov. Zo. Ti, @ yépor; 
Zr. €Xw TOKOU yyapny aroorEepnTiKyp. 
Zw. — _ aura. Zr. eiré 84 viv po— 


“fay 
yuvaika ce gape Sei El TpLdwevos Berradiy 
Kadédoune viKTwp THY wEAyvyY, Eira 57 


mm) 
ee 


eee 


75° 


avrny KabeipEay’ és Lopetov atpoyyidor, 


7a. wpdypara: froudles. 

742. OpOds Si-cpav: with sci- 
entific analysts; again the catch- 
words of the day. dt-atpety was 
the technical method alike of 
Socrates and of the sophists. — 
otpot réAas: a tragedy is going on. 

743. G&wropys: -construed with 
Tt, not with vonudrwy; are in a 
guandary over. 

745. tvya0picov: perpend ; the 
genealogy of the word is probably 
luyov (yoke of a balance), Cvydu, 
Liywipov, Cuywhpi{w. — Silence. 
Long Pause. Then Streps. shows 
his head from beneath the cov- 
erlet. | 

747. Heat last has caught the 
-tkds adj. 


748. rd vl: 
French leguel? 

749. dappaxiSa: Thessalian 
witches were recognized masters 
of magic, even to deducing the 
moon from heaven. Thessalian 
drugs and incantation still held 
their repute in Horace’s_ time 
(Epode 5.21 and 45); his Cani- 
dia boasts folo deripere lunam 
vocthis mets (Epode 17. 77)— 
unless indeed Horace is merely 
adapting from old Greek sources. 
—el: is our familiar supposing. — 
wpidpevos : may mean only fo pur- 
chase the services of. 

751. abthy: dodily; in em- 
phatic position. — Aodeiov: prop- 
erly a case for a crest (Addos) ; 


namely, what? 
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WOTEP KATOTTPOY, KaTa THpoinv Eexwy — 


vi Onta Tour ay ahedyoeey o ; 


mr. ome; 


el pnkeér advatédXor weAnVH pyndapod, 


3 rl > 4 ‘N ld 
ovK ay drrodotyy TOUS TOKOUS. 


Zo. drut ri Sy; 


ir. ome): Kata pqva hd el ga Oavetleras. 2%" 756 
Zo. ev y+ GAN’ Erepov ad cou mpoBare tu Seécdv. 

€l TOL ‘ypagorro TevTeTadavTos Tis Sikn, 

oTws ay aurny apanireias, | elmr€ mou. 
Er. Gras; drws; od of8"° drap inrnréov. 760 
Zo. py vuv rept oavrov eihde THY yrouny ael, 


then for any round article, as a 
katromtpov, and . . . the moon. 





Greek Mirror. 


ARISTOPHANES — II 


755. Orem rl 84: because why ? 

756. ward pfiva: cp. the old 
word pyvy moon. 

757. «0 ye: bravo! Sarcastic, 
as we see by the issue in 781; 
but taken seriously by poor Streps., 
pleased and proud of his first &- 
-aipeots and his first ascension 
among Ta perewpa. (If ev ye be 
spoken not ironically, but sin- 
cerely, then Arist. means to ridi- 
cule both for fools.) — wpoBads : 
489 n. 

758. ypadouto: registered, sc. 
on the waxen tablet of the court 
calendar. 

759- &oaviceas: in the legal 
sense fo guash; but the pupil takes 
it literally ¢o cause to disappear. 

760. In his halting perplexity 
Streps. allows four feet of the 


- verse to fall apart. 


761 f. There must be vo coop- 
ing up of the intellect, no concen- 


——" 


— 
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Auvdderov BaTEp pnroAdVOnV Tov Todds. 
ir. nupyk adavow ths Sikns codwrdrny, 


9 > Lo.’ € “A , ? , 
WOT Q@UTOV Oomodoyely OE or. Yo. Toiay Twa; 
It. On Tapa Toto. dappakotadas THY AiPov 766 


4 e? ‘ , ‘\ 5 “A ‘ 
TAUTNV Eopakas, THY KahynvY, THY OLtadarn,... ° 


9 > A A 9 

ab hs TO Top amrovot ; 
, a a >; ¥ > a? a 

hépe ti Snr’ av, ei ravrnv AaBor, 


ir. €ywye. 


Zo. THY Vadov éyes; 


ordre ypadouro TH Sikny 6 ypappareds, 770 
amurépw oras WOE TpOs TOV HALOV 
Ta ypdppar’ exrn€ayu THs euns Siens ; 


Zo. Topas ye, vy Tas Xapiras. 


Er. ot’ ws ynOopar, 


9 , id a 4 
Or. mevrerddavros Suayéypanrai pou Oixy. 


Lo. aye On Taxéws Trouri Evvapracov.. 


tration ; a cloud-worshipper should 
have a rarefied mind. 

763. pndroddvOnv: cockchafer. 
Little beetles thread-tied by the 
foot are still found in the tropics, 
worn by young ladies as orna- 
ments. — Silence. Pause. 
| 764. nipynxa: Lureka! Why 
‘should not Streps. have the credit 
ifor this famous exclamation rather 
'than Archimedes two hundred 
‘ years later ? 

766. 48: ever (346).— pappa- 
xoméAats: besides his drugs and 
burning-glasses, the pharmacist 
sold magic rings and other rari- 


ties. Cp. the apothecary’s shop. 


in Shakespeare's Romeo and Jultet 
5. 1. 


4 
=r. ToT; 
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768. Grrovor: cp. 18 are 
Avyvov. — Adyets: do you mean ? 

769. rl Shr Gv: cp. 154. 

770. & ypap.: the clerk of the 
court. 

77%. wpds tov fAtov: cp. 198. 

772. ex-rigauwu: to melt out 
the letters would indeed be an 
ddaviots of the suit. 

773. wn ras Xdpiras: an un- 
common oath, but appropriate to 
the graceful wit of Strepsy’s 
scheme, which is a second practi- 
cal application of science to the 
moral problems of life. Ironical 
probably ; but see n. on 757. 

774£. S.a-yéypawrac: stricken 
through, cancelled. — fuvadpw: dif- 
fers from udapratw 4go. 


Sy 
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Yo. o7ws diroor peyjau ay Pe Sikny -U'--~ 976 
perddXov od OEY, jt aa TapovTwv Bapripav. 
Zr. gavddrara cai paor. Yo. ele dy. Br. Kab al“ 
5) Aces yw ir eulad 7 . a < 
Ei mpoabev € ETL pas EVETTHONS Sixns, patty 4 Q yew of 
mpiv THY éunv KaleoO’”, araytaiuny tpéxwv. 780 
Zo. ovdey déyers. Zr. vy Tous Deovs Eyuy’, érret 
ovdels Kar’ pou TEOVEWTOS cloafer Sixny. ’ 
Zo. vOdets: are pp oux dy diddfau’ av o ert, euin| . 
ir. o7iy Ti; vat mpos Tov Geisv, @ Zaixpares. ; 
Zw. add’ evOds emdnOea avy’, arr’ av kat pdOys: 785 
émet Ti vuvi mparrov EO.5ax Ons 5 deve. 
=r. Pp” (Ow, Ti MEeVTOL mparrov HY ; To MpwTov Wp 
Tis Hv év p ‘parropeda perro. TadpiTa, 5 ; RS 
ool, tis WY; 20. oUvK €s kopaxas amropbepel, 
ETLANTPOTATOV KAL OKALOTATOV YyEpPOrTLOP ; 790. , 
776. avriSixav: partic.; 7f de- —Undone, but unrealizing it, 
JSendant. — Sixyv: with dzoorpe- Streps. talks back: “By the gods 
Yato. but I do” talk sense. 
777. OpdrAfoav: see 34 Nn. — 784. val: “O do;” tragically, 
778. avddérara: as casy as for the blow has fallen. 
lying. He waxes proud; but 785. trAfOea: érAavOdva is 
alas, “ Pride goeth before a fall.” the prose form. — nat: before the 
— Kal 54: = 7dy at once. verb often means emphasis on the 
779. wpdadev: 2.¢. before mine. Eng. auxiliary; “whatever you 
—bveoréons: pending. do learn.” 
780. kadetorOar: 7.¢. by the 787. pyro: really, indeed. 
court crier. — dwayfalpyny: this is 789. Gwo-dOepet: = drei dbe- 
Original Research (evpeors) with povpevos. 
a vengeance! But the satire is 790. émAncypétrarov: usually 
on the Higher Education as much -poveorarov. — Socrates turns 
as on the rustic. away in high dudgeon or in ab- 


781. 


ovSev Adyas: onsense! straction. 
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El Gol TLS Vids eat ExTeOpappevos, 795 
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arr” ovx €Géder YEP pari dae Ti eyo TaDo ; 

Xo. od 8 emrpémeis;” ° Ex. ebowparel yap Kai 


oppryt 


Lem ¢ ke be: 
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KaoT ék mee KOV sverepae tov Kovorvpas. 
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drap péreyul y abrév: Hv 3e pH Ody, 
9 ¥ > 9 3 > a > ~ > 6 
ovK €o8 ows ovK efehe K TNS olKias. 
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792. G&mo .. .cdodpat: tmesis. 
—ydewrro-orpopety: fo ply the 
longue. 


794 ff. Spoken by the xopv- 
gatos in measured tragic trim- 
eters, z.¢. with no “resolutions” 
of long syllables into two shorts. 

797. tort: emphatic by posi- 
tion and by ye; “I ave a son, it 
is true.” —Kadés re ka-ya0dg: IOI n. 

798. yap: since. — rl bya wdbe ; 
“what am / to do ?” 

799- ebrwpared: 75 drawny- 
bodted; prose would be evpworos 
T® gwpate OF TO oWpa, or the like. 
— ordppryg: zs lusty; also poetic. 


S aNN rere a éXtyov ceive daw Xpovor. ft 


+t 
xe. dp. aia Ope rider 80° 


fae 


5 (np dyad be. QUT Ki 


800. é: of origin; = descena- 
ant, scion of. — e&-wripev: a word 
of high diction, hence “of the 
élite” rather than our scornful 
“ high-flyers.” — rév Kowdpas: 
daughters of —; see 48 n. 

802. otk dO Srws otk: 
certainly ; so in 1307. 

803. Addressed to Socrates. 
Streps. hastens from the avAy 
across the street into his own 
house. . 

804-13. As Socrates retires 
(eiceAOwv 803), the chorus address 
him, as in the dy they had 
sung to Streps. (700-05). 
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9s Eifel Kat davepas ernp- 


if nay toil 


peévov '¥: ty ; 810 
es y Le 
te 'yvous perondifets 6 6 Tu  preiorae Sivacay, Aa 


vac iret ydp mas Ta. ad ro1avd’ érépa a. Tperea Oa. 
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ene Bhan OFT Uitte >» 
nedees ¢ 


aT. euros pe THY ‘Quixkn, er evravlot pevers: Naw haus 
adn’ éc Od ELOdv rods Meyan)eous xiovas. (2 815 


$e. & Saipome, Ti ypnua rdoyxes, @ rarep; hare” 
9 > A 8 Q , ‘ 9 4 
ovK ev dpoveis, wa Tov Aia Tov Odvpmuop. 
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oe 

810. dvSpés: since the refer- 
ence is definitely to Streps.; the 
omission of article is poetic. — 
dxwenAny.: dazed, perhaps with 
admiration of Socrates, as the 
schol. says (€za:vovvros). — brnp- 
pévou: exciled, eager; 42, 1457. 

811. droddwas: fut. indic. as 
imv.; Adwrrw fo lap, used of 
wolves and dogs, is easily trans- 
ferred to human creatures of prey. 

812. raxéws: by position is a 
nota bene postscript; and quickly. 
— drt: ts apt. — bréipq: adv. 
— Ext Socrates. 

At about the middle point of 
many Greek dramas a new central 
character or theme is assumed. 
Here the new-schooling of the old 
generation is dropped as hopeless, 
that of young Pheidippides is es- 
sayed, with complete success. 


he 


7 


814-88. Another é7-eddzov, 
introductory to this second theme. 
Streps. issues, leading his brawny 
hopeful. 

814. pa rhy OplydrAny: dy Fog; 
swearing in terms of the New Re- 
ligion is as far as the befogged 
Strepsy can get in it — which often 
happens. — évrav@ot: sometimes 
= évrav6a; it was not inelegant, 
as is the corresponding Eng. “he 
was not ¢o home.” 

815. The command to “go 
and eat the pillars of his great- 
uncle Megacles ” (124) may mean 
only wild rage in Streps. or may 
be “biting” irony for the historic 
Megacles (see v. 46), if the scho- 
liast’s story is true that only the 
pillars of his house remained after 
a spendthrift life. 


817. ov eb dpovets: you are 
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at. ‘Sov y’ idov, ‘Ac’ ‘Ohdpmiov" - THS popiag, * ae 


tov Aia vopitern, 6 ovra TnAuKouTovi. oe 


ta Ad yr" 
$e. ri dé rovr syeAnodas eregy'; Sr. evOvpovpevos 


Ge. éyuy ; 
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OUK ETL, @ Deidermridy, Zevs. Ge. 


Aivos Bag, Le, gov Ai’ éfehnAXakas. 


aT. 
$e. atBos Ti pets ; 
$e. ris dyou TavTa; 


ore Talodpiov el Kal _Ppoveis apyatikd. 821 
eo Spas ye PHY mpooene, i” ions mAeiova, 
Kab cou ppacw mparyy , Sav pabav avnp eve. 
poe ‘ “7 omas S€ rodro pi Sidatys pydera, | vot 
be. iSov- ri éorw; 2T. Spooadtiult Aia. 825 


it. opas ovv ws ayaldv 76 pavOdven; 


adda Tis ; 


} Xr. idbe T0080 obras Exov. 
Zt. SwKparyns 6 MyAtos 830 


kat Xawpepar, Ss olde ra Wuddav tyvn. 


Ge. 


not in your right mind ; a frequent 
phrase. 

818. Wot: “listen to that.” — 
Tis poplas: gen., as in 153. 

819. vopltew : exclamatory inf. : 


268 —rnAtxovrovl: cp. 799. 

820. éy&acas: present in 
Eng.; 174. 

821. Here is topsy-turvydom 


truly Aristophanic: a little old 
man with new-fashioned notions 
vs. a strapping young man with 
old-fashioned ones. — On dpxatixa 
see 483 n. 

822. Spws ye 
Gpws ; 631. 

823. 6 paddy xré.: “that will 
make a man of you”; with the 


phy: = dAd’ 


“\ > > ~ ~ ~ > 4 
ov © eis TocouToy Tay paviav édjrvOas, 


” 


Stress Triumphant, as when Archi- 
medes said: d0s pot ov ora, kat 
Kwa THY YnV. 

824. Srws pf: with aor. subjv. 
to express prohibition; S. rior, 
G. 1354, GMT. 283. Cp. dws 
with fut. indic. v. 257. Streps. 
has caught the “mysteries” from 
the pwadyrys in v. 143. 

827. Confidentially and _per- 
haps a little fearfully. 

828. Atvos: 380. 

829. alBot: I02. 

830. 6MfAtos: the best-known 
atheist of the day came from the 
island of Melos, viz. Diagoras. 
The joke is as if Streps., some 
twenty-five years ago, had said 
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oipou, Ti Spdow, tapadpovourtos Tov TaTpos ; 


“Robert G. Socrates,” the audi- 
ence expecting “ Ingersoll.” 

833. xoA@ou.: yoAav = pedny- 
xXoAGv = paiverGar = rrapadpoveiv 
= ov ev ppovely. — eborroper: cp. 
evpypety 263; high-sounding for 
guwra of 105, and followed by a 
“tragic” trimeter (794 n.). 

835. vd rhs heSwArlas: from 
their thrift, not because they were 
low fellows (zovnpo:), as Pheidip. 
thought (v. 102). Satire, of course, 
as the bath-fee was only two cop- 
pers (xaAxovs). The fling at Soc- 
rates as sparing of ointment and 
bath is true; even his pupil Plato 
has him bathed and_ sandalled 
only on grand occasions (Symp. 
174 @.). 

838. domep reOvedros: this is 
the regular position for a aozep- 


clause, viz. before the main word 
(here pov), not after, as in Eng. 
— Kara-Aove.: 2d sing. mid., and 
ov short, as often oe in zrovety. 
xata- (down) in Greek verbs often 
= up with Eng. verbs, as in éo 
finish up, to clean up, wash up, 
pack up, i.e. thoroughly. Here to 
bathe up a property (Biov) is to 
squander it, to pour it out like 
water. Soin Latin e-lavo, e-luo. 

839. tirép: cp. dvri 796. 

840. wal: see n. on 785. 

841. GAnOes: exclamation, dis- 
tinct from dAnOés; 50, really now, 
indeed (ironical). — dv dvOpéwors : 
in the world. 

842. The commonest of Greek 
proverbs was yvoOt ocavrov.— 
waxts: ¢hick-headed, fat-witted. 

843 Exit Streps. 
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Zt. oo7ep, Tl¢puckens fis TO Séov amaddeca. 
aN’ Badiv’, va en: elta T@ TaTpt 860 
muOopuevos eEdpapte: Kaye Tot ToTE 


-- any aa wits. 
845. twapavolas: gen. of the 
charge. —eloayayév: sc. cis TO 


Stxaarnpiov. 

846. coprnyots: va romowowy 
aite aopov SyAovore éyyus ove 
Gavdrov (schol.). — Re-enter 
Streps. with cock and hen. 

850. xaXetv: infinitive for im- 
perative. 

853. yu-yeveits: regular epithet 
of the earth-sprung giants who 
once stormed Olympus to unseat 
the gods, as now these sophist- 
giants proposed to replace Zeus by 
“Juice” (Atvos). 


855. &w: iterative, as in 54. 

856. Oolpdriov: “sacrificed” 
at v. 500. 

857. Kara-mwedpévrixa : 
as in 838. 
his coat dy thinking — the reason, 
perhaps, for its disappearance 
among modern college men. 

858. rérpohas: TpEézw. 

859. els rd Slow: see Introd. 
§ 48. Pericles’ entry of the sum 
he spent was eis ro déovs dvyAwoa. 
Poor Strepsy’s variant is dwrwAeoa! 

861. e-dyapre: b¢ as bad as 
you like (é-). 


KaTa- 


Streps. has worn out 
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of” egret got rpdudicavts mOdpevos: 
6v ‘aparov oBohov edaBov nALacTuKo?, 
| Aourgy Tpiauny bch Pceeh rd apatida. ga 3 
e. J pe od rovrous :7@ KY pore wor) dy Déret. 865 
ir. ev y or éneia Ons. —— Seipo devp’, ® Zdkpares, 


egeNG jaye ydp gow TOV vioY Tovroyh 


a sd dvareioas. 


Mpritips ydp €OT €Tt, 


‘kal TOP Kpepabpiov 0 ou tlt Pepi dvOdSe. 


$e. 
fs vr Rie fue aa 

862. rpavrtleavti: Alcibiades, 
in part the original of Pheidip. 
(see n. on 46), must have kept his 
baby-lisp through life as seen in 
Wasps 44 ff. See also on 872 
infra. 

863. oPodAdv: this antecedent 
of ov has been incorporated into 
the dy-clause and attracted into 
the ov-case; in the next verse it 
recovers its proper case (gen. of 
price with ézpidiynyv) in its proxy 
TOUTOU. 

864. Ataclog: 408 n. and In- 
trod. §§ 51, 59. — dpaglSa: a toy 
chariot, or it may be a gingerbread 
one. Sonny’s “horse-complaint ” 
had set in early. 

865. Pheidip. yields; but, with 
the irony so common in tragedy, 
he, his father’s only hope, is made 
here the first to give unheeded 
warning that he will prove his 
father’s curse. — 4 pfv: regular 
initial phrase of a serious oath. — 
T~ xpove wore: some day. 


QUTOS TpiR @V eins av, el Kp€waro ye: 


870 
aw Mock aby: Moecar,./ a pom, . 
867. %&€d0e: Socrates issues. _ 
868. wyritios: a childling; 

Epic dim. of wymws (105). 

Socrates uses it wa xarawAn ty Tov 

vewrepov (schol.).—yép: ¢hat’s 

because; gives the reason for the 
unwillingness (dxoyra) of Pheidip. 

869. Kpepa0pav: the poetic 
lengthening of a before 0p in comic 

tambic trimeter (see n. on 513) 

must be meant as an affected ele- 

gance on the part of Professor 

Socrates. So also seems to be 

rptBwv in the especially Euripidean 

sense of versed in (with gen.). — 
tplpev: if xpeudOpa is translated 
hanging basket (218 n.), we may 
then use for rp¢Bwv our phrase Zo 
have the hang of a thing, for the 
sake of the joke in the next verse. 

870. tplBev: an old tyudriov 
that had often gone to the fuller’s 
to be suspended and “flogged” 

(rpiBw) in cleaning was called 

tpiBwy — we might say a scrub or 

knock-about. The impudent an- 
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3 > 4 ve Q ~ 4 
OUK €S KOpakas; KaTapa ov Tw SidacKarg ; 


idov ‘Kpguar, ws HArAMoyv epbéyEaro _.t%”: le 


Q “ 4 4 ¢ 
Kat Toto yetNeow Sveppunkdaw. ade «of 


mas av pabor 108" otro 


s amddeviy dikys 
a Pyne: wy rf, ‘fo 4 p ay ee 
NY KANOW 1 XKAUYWOLY AVATELO TY PLav ; 


875 


kairo. ye Taddyrou Tour ewabev “TaepBodos. 
, 


{ 


i Cog pbs 
Er. Mdweda, [SiSacKe: Ovpocodos eorw dice’ 
evOUs yé Tou maiddpioy dy TuvvoUTOVE , '.4 
~ 


plo 


swer of Pheidip. is_ therefore: 
“you would have the hang of a 
scrub yourself, if you were sus- 
pended.” 

872. Wov ‘xpésaro’: listen to 
your “«xpépao”! It is not the 
youth’s impudence that offends 
Socrates (that was a hopeful sign 
in “Young Athens”), but his 
broad pronunciation of -ar-, 
whereas cultured Athenians had 
begun to shorten such words as 
KAaiw to KkAaw, Kitw to kaw. Phei- 
dip., being a sort of Tony Lump- 
kin, had said _ h-i-g-h-sted for 
hoisted ; cp. the colloquial da¢ for 
57, vat for vy. Or possibly Phei- 
dip. lisped his p (see n. on 862), 
as Alcibiades does in Wasps 45 
(6Ads for épds, KoAakos for xépa- 
Kos). 

873. Sveppunxdor: wrde apart 
(lit. flowing apart). Quintilian 
warns against this in /zstit. Or. 
I. 11.9: “Observandum erit etiam, 
ut recta sit facies dicentis, ne 


aé 


labra distorqueantur, ne immodi- 
cus hiatus rictum discindat.” 

874 f. As in 318, a string of 
rhetorical abstracts in -ots, the 
last one probably a novelty of 
Arist. Dropping the literal mean- 
ings (which should be noted), 
we may translate * the arts of ex- 
oneration, citation, and persuasive 
quash-ation,” these belonging to 
defendant, plaintiff, and advocate 
respectively. yavvow is to make 
porous, spongy (xavvos); hence fo 
make light of your opponent's 
argument. 

876. walror ye: “and yet”; 
spoken musingly. —raddévrov: a 
hit at Hyperbolus and a hint for 
Strepsiades. If Hyperbolus suc- 
ceeded, there is hope for —the 
rich-enough. 

877. Oupdscrodos: of clever wit ; 
eduys, €x Tov idiov Fuypod codds 
(schol.). 

878. ruvvovrovi: leeny-weeny ; 
with a gesture, as in 392. 


set e. 
Gove 
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| 85 qdduca Aéyov dvdtpemee TOV kpetrrova. ae 
rh 
édy 82 pj, rovcyoov .ddixov doy téxvy. [4 ' 
avros pabyoera tap avrow Tow Adyow. |.":- 
tT. 


Zo. 
> ‘ > 9: 4 
éyw 8° amrévopat. 


TOUTO VUV PLELVIG , OTWS 


Q , “ 4 > 9» ‘4 ‘4 
mpos Tavra Ta Sikay avridéyew Surijceran. 
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879. evSov: af home. 

881. was Soxeis: once a real 
question the phrase had become a 
mere adverb; you can't think how 


nicely. 

882. Sires: with fut. indic., as 
in 257. 

885. dav Se pf: 7z.¢. if not doth. 
— wary réeyvy: by all means. 

887. drédcopar: dm-cyu; 27 


Socrates, Streps. calling after him. 
888. ra Slkata: cp. 1315, 1339. 
What the original play con- 

tained in place of 889-1114 it is 

now idle to speculate. The pres- 
ent verses are a substitution, as 
we learned from Hypoth. f’. If 


¢ 4 LOA ote : 
e e 


cd 


Xopds : ite 


Aixatos 
° u 
xaper Sevpi, SetEov cavrov 
Toot Oearais, kaimep Opacis av. 


890 


the Ravennas manuscript presents 
the text here as Arist. finally left 
it, he must have intended to write 
a song for the chorus but got no 
further than the title. 

889. The Just and Unjust Ar- 
guments now appear before Phei- 
dip. (and Streps. ?) to present their 
respective methods of education, 
the old and the new. The schol. 
says they were costumed as fight- 
ing cocks and brought out in 
wicker cages. This seems fantas- 
tical to us, but is probably the 
truth. In Athens at that time 
bird costumes and cockfights were 
popular.— The rhythm for 889- 


a 
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” AStkos 


W@W sro xpilas.” 


TOND yap paddy a” 


év Tots TroAXowoe dey aQTroA@. shee . \ie 


AS. Adyos. At. Arrwy 


Ti Door Trowwy ; 895 


y 
oun, adda woos. 
elie, Ti TOLD ; 


A8. add’ avarpabw 


ouK elvas dys ; 


At. dmroXets OV; Tis OV; 
y’ ov. 
Ad. GANG TE VK Tov E“ov KpEiTTH 
gddoKovt elvat. At. 
AS. yvapas kawas eLevpiockav. 
At. Tavta yap avOet dua Tovrovot 
eee , 2 
oe TOUS QVONTOUS. Ad. 
At. GTOA® GE KAKWS. A. 
At. Ta Sixara héyov. 
A 39 , F : \ ? 
Tavt dvTiéywr * ovde yap eElvar 
, a \w 
mavu dypi dixnv. At. 
AS. pepe yap Tov ort; 
Aé. mas Ontra dikns ovons 6 Zevs 


948 is anapaestic dimeter or mo- 
nometer. 

891. t8° dro. xppges: even the 
initial words of “Adios Adyos are 
quoted, the schol. says, from the 
poet of the New Learning, Euripi- 
des. There are reasons for suppos- 
ing that the whole scene parodies 
some situation in his 7e/ephus, as 
does Ach. 430 ff. The word ypyfw 
is poetic. 

892. dv: zn the presence of; 
“Adixos feels no stage fright. 

895. ddoxovta: Sretending. 

896. yvdpas Kawds: see n. on 
317. These new yvapac were to 
replace the golden ones taught in 


olden times from Homer, Solon, 
Theognis, and others. 

897. rovrovet: pointing to the 
audience, Athens then, as always, 
loving novelty. ‘A@yvato. ... eis 
ovdéy érepov qxaipovy R A€ye Te 
dxovety Tt katvorepoy (Acts of A pos- 
tles 17. 21). 

go2. Sixnv: not so much justice 
(Scxatoovvyn) as Justice, the god- 
dess. 

903. wapad roto. Oeots: with a 
solemn gesture perhaps. 

904. The quibbling begins. 
The story of Cronus’ dethrone- 
ment by Zeus goes back to 
Homer. 


goo 


At. mapa rotor Oeors. : 


~ 
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OUK amo\wAEev TOV TATEP aAUTOV 905 


dnoas; At. 


aiBot, rouri Kai oy 


xupe To Kady’ Sore por Nexavnv. \°>~ 


Ad. tupoyépwv el KdvappooTos. ..% . 
At. Katatuywy el KavaioxuvTos. 
Aé. poda p etpynkas. At. «at Bopoddyos. 910 


AS. Kpiveot orepavots. A. kat rarpadoias. 
AS. Xpve@ TarTav p ov yryvarKes. 

At. ov O7Ta Tp TOU y, aGAAa pordVBdq. 

AS. yov O€ ye KéopMos TOUT éoTiv Epoi. 

At. Opaavs el trodXov. AB. ov d€ y' dpyaios. 
At. dia oe Se houray ovdels COdXer 916 


TOV LELPAKw? ° 


‘ 4 x 3 ld 
Kat yrorOnoe tor ‘APnvaious 
e 4 “ 3 4 
ola SiddoKers TOUS avOHTOUS. © 


AS.  ‘* avypets aicypas. Av. od dé y eb mpdrreis. 
KaiTo. TpoTEpov y EMT UYXEVES, 921 


905. avrof: position as in 515. 

906. rourl: here; see n. on 
723.—Kal &: = non. He rec- 
ognizes this stock objection at 
once and it makes him sick— 
much as one feels when young- 
sters reject the whole Bible because 
of Jonah and the Whale. 

908. dv-dppooros: a 0-it; in 
modern pertness “ a back number.” 

gro. “ Your epithets are roses.” 
Young Littlewit has in all ages 
delighted in being thought rakish. 

gir. orehavots: the verb in 
-0w. 


912. waértev: Cp. ypvod-rac- 
tos (of cloth shot or sprinkled with 
gold) and xara-xpvadw (to gild). 

913. wpdrot: asinv.5. Such 
epithets as xatamrvywy would not 
heretofore have given a golden 
reputation, but rather one as base 
as lead (u0Avf8os). 

914. vv & ye: see n. on 169; 
now times have changed. 

915. woAAo: = wav; Cp. oAl- 
you 722. 

916. dourav: fo go to school. 

920. eb wpdtrras: are a great 
SUCCESS, in good Case. 


174 APISTO®ANOYS 
Tyros elvat Muads dacKar, 
€x TpLdiou 
yvdpas Tporywv TavdeXereiovs. 
AS. @po. codias — At. wpor paplias— 925 
AS. ns epvycOns— Au THs ral Todews OF 
nTis we TpEde | 
- ~~ upatvopevoy Tous mepakioss. 
Aé. ovxt diddEers rovrov Kpdvos av. 
At. eiTep y avTov awlhvat xp) 930 
kat 7) Aadiay povov doxjoa. \-.” 
AS. . devp’ th, rovrov 8 éa paiverOan. 
At. kravoe, THY yelp HY éemPBaddys. 
Xo. Tmavoacbe padyns Kat AowWopias. [ 
GN’ eriderEar ov TE TOUS TmpoTepous 935 


— 


9 2 3Q4 4 “ “ 
arr édidackes, ov TE THY KaWHY 


922 ff. ddoxwv: as in 895. — 
A sententious, ragged beggar in 
Euripides’ Zelefhus turns out to 
be Telephus himself, the king of 
Mysia. So, Arist. thinks, this ras- 
cally New Learning, this spruce 
Success, had formerly the ill repute 
of a beggar munching his scraps 
of pettifogger’s wisdom. 

924. IlavSeXerelouvs: the schol. 
says: 6 IlavdeAeros trav wept ta 
Sixacrypid éore dat peBovrwv, duxa- 
OTaY 7 Kat ovKOpayTay youv 6 
irodixatos Kal ypadwv dydgi- 
opara. 

925. Spor: is, for “Adios, a 
sigh of admiration for the “ clever- 


~, 


ness ” of the Zelephus ; for Aixatos, 
it is a groan of indignation. 

929. rotrov: Pheidip. — Kpé- 
vos: n. on 398. 

930. elwep ye: tf indeed. Sup- 
ply d:dagw before it. 

932. t0.: to Pheidip.—: 
scan as one syllable, by ovv-ifyors ; 
S. 50, HA. 42, G. 47. 

933. KAatoe: fut. mid. of 
kiaiw; Eng. idiom is “you'll 
catch it.”—émBddAzs: conative 
present. 

935. éwlSeréar: the mid. is fo 
give an exhibition of oneself or of 
his powers; the active is 40 show 


(748). 
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avriheyovrow Kpwvas otra. 


At. 
Xo. 


AS. rovTy Sacw’ 


Spay Traut €Gédrw. 


AS. Kaywy’ dro. 


dépe 5x) morEpos Neer mpdreEpos ; 940 


9 3 9 , e a 4 
KaT €k TOUTwY, ov av heEn, 


a “A “\ 
PHPariovovy Kawots avrov 


N ld 4 
Kat Ovavoiats KataTofevow. 


TO TeAevraiov 07, Wy avaypily, + * 945 


TO TpdcwTov atav Kai THpVahpa 


y A 
KevTovpeEvos, womep UT avOpnvar, 
“A A ‘mw lL 
VITO TOV yYapoV atroneiTai. ass 


940. Aa: will speak his 
speech; not épet. 

942. && rovrwv xré.: to be shot 
down by material from one’s own 
quiver would be humiliation in- 
deed, as in the case of the eagle 
shot by a pinion from his own 
wing. 

943 f. pryparloot: phraselets, 
smart turns of speech. — Svavolars : 
concetts. 

945. dva-yptfy: “if he try to 
say Boo,” 2.¢. a single syllable. 


axe ATQN 949-1104 


As Athens at this period de- 
lighted in contests between 
athletes, musicians, triremes, legal 
disputants, fighting cocks and so 
on, not to mention her 27-years’ 


\¢ 


war with Sparta, so also in most 
comedies a contest in words was 
offered. This debate took place 
in a form fairly fixed though ad- 
mitting considerable freedom, viz. 
(1) a song by the chorus, (2) a 
summons to the combat two lines 
long from the xopudutos, (3) the 
first speech (the chorus probably 
standing and not dancing), (4) an 
antistrophic song, (5) the anti- 
strophic summons to the second 
speaker, (6) the second speech, 
and finally in some cases (7) a 
decision or award to the victor 
(«xptots). — In this play the alter- 
cation in anapaests just concluded 
has been merely a wordy skir- 
mish comparable to that between 
Homer’s heroes before the real 
fray began (Mazon). 
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Adyoigt Kat Ppovrion Kat 
2 ywaporfrows, peplwyats, 

drérepys avrow Aeyow 

dyelvaav favzjoreran. 


yuv yap dnas evOade stv 


955 


_ ow % UR we 
UvOS dyeiris godias, 


Isa Tepe Tous sepals  pidous 
éoriy 7 éyioros. 


aX’, b Todos TOUS mpeo Burépous HOeot XP 


orois orepavéicas, ; 
pigov gary Fj Fruit yalpes, Kat rHv airod pvow 


cimé. 


960 


At. née Toivuy ™Y dpxaiav madelayv, ws Sic es: 
or eye Ta. Sixata déyor jvOowv Kat cwppootvn 


*vevopiorro. 


949-58. For the rhythm see 
Introd. § 139. 

949. Selferov: 3d dual. — ra 
mvctve: these believers in, cham- 
pions of; the prose word is 
MUTTEVOVTES. 

951 f. See notes on Io!, 317, 
' 420. 

956. dv-etran: zs let loose (inn), 
as if xivévvos were some savage 
beast. 

959 f. First exhortation (xata- 
xeXevopos). The xopudaios is a 
sort of Master of the Tourney, and 


“yr? ‘ ) 


shows the same grandiloquence 
as in 358 and 412. His formulaic 
two lines always set the metre for 
the disputant who follows — here 
anapaestic tetrameter (Introd. 
§ 132 f’). 

960. pfifov doviv: cp. 357, and 
rumpere vocem, to utter forth. — 
atrod : = ceavrov, as Often. 

961-1023. Right Logic sets 
forth the old-time schooling of the 
heroes of Marathon, or, we might 
say, of Bunker Hill. 


962. éy®: emphatic. — cwdpo- 
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mparov pe ede. mados havny ypi€avros pendev 


aK ovo at° 


elra Badiley év tatow ddots evrdxrws eis KOapi- 


OToU 


TOUS kopiras yupvovs aGpdoue, kel Kpivddy 


ieee de 


965 


elr’ ad mpopalety dop edidacker, TH pnpPa pr) 


Evvéxovras, 
A 


Boapa,’ 


H ‘TladAdda mwepoerodw Seay’ 7 \saiidlesnibe Tt 


EVTEWapEevoOUS THY appoviay, HV ob Tarépes trape- 


otvyn: sobriety, moderation, con- 
tinence, mens sana.— bvevépioro : 
was the rule and custom, was cur- 
rent. 

963. ypvfavros: cp. 945. 

964. et-rdxtrews: because walk. 
ing dis-orderly in the streets be- 
tokened the slave, as the comic 
poet Alexis tells us. —els xOapt- 
oot: z.¢. to his house; S. 870, 
HA. 730 a. From about ten to 
twelve ‘years of age the boys had 
already learned reading and writ- 
ing éy ypapparirrov. 

965. rots Kwpfras: chose of 
the same village or of the same 
ward (xwpy) in Athens. — 
yopvots: z¢¢. in tunic only, not 
wrapped up as now (987).— 
karaveldor : veiw, not vidu, seems 
to be proved the correct spelling. 


ARISTOPHANES — I2 


To “snow barley meal-like” is 
our “raining cats and dogs.” 

(966. mwpo-pabetv: fo learn be- 
times or carly; cp. 476.— To pype 
xri.: without holding thighs to- 
gether —an unseemly posture. 

967. IladAdSa wré.: the first 
words of two old national hymns: 
“‘ Pallas the Sacker of Cities dread ” 
and “A far-faring Strain.” The 
words wepoérods and ryAgropos 
(and Boéapa?) were quaint and 
poetic in Aristophanes’ time. 

968. évrevapévous xré.: Zitch- 
ing or setting them to the key. 
dppoviav seems to be the “inter- 
nal” object of the verb. The 
dppovia “handed down by the 
fathers” was the Dorian, the three 
others (Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian) 
being imported from Asia. 


hen 


ft 
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kapary v, 


969 


Olas Of vUY Tas KaTa- @pivw tavras Tas duc Kodo- 


KG{LTTOUS, ae 


971 


emeTpiBero Tumtopevos moddas, ws tas Movoas 


apavilwr. 


ovd avehéoOar Semvodvr é&nv Kxedddaiov THs 


padavidos, 


oe _oéhvov, 


981 


levied ovo dvvnBov tov mpeaButépwr apmalev ovde 


yw 


ovd dwodayely, ovdé Kiydilew, od icyev Tw 


100 evaddd€. 


A$. apxaia ye kat Aurodiddy Kat terriywy advdpecta 


969. Pwportoxedoatro: slayed 
the fool. —apwhv: a turn, must- 
cal flourish. 

971. Pptvy: this Phrynis, a 
player and singer of nomes (one of 
the grave and ancient forms of 
Greek song), had taken over from 
the dithyrambists (aoparo-xdp- 
rra, 333) trills and twists so aifi- 
cult to turn that only expert musi- 
cians were equal to them. 

972. woAdAds: sc. wAryas. 

g81. dv-eXéoOar: fo help him- 
self to (mid.).— nehdrarov: the 
head, z.e. the bulb. — The article 
THs accompanies padavidos be- 
cause the radish was a regular 
relish; cp. “the salt,” “the but- 
ter.” 


982. Gvynov: anise and fars- 
ley (céXtvov) illustrate the simple 
old-time fare. — mpecBurépwv: gen. 
of separation, as if the verb were 
ad-aprafety. 

983. oo-dayetv: in modern 
parlance fo make his dinner off the 
relishes and sweets. Also tittering 
(xtxALeav) and holding the legs 
(Tw mode) crossed have survived, 
as children have. 

984. The Dipolia was a bloody 
old festival to Zevs TloAcevs, other- 
wise called Bovdova from its chief 
ceremony, the slaughter of an 
ox. Auzrodt-wdns would be for us 
“Candlemas-ish” or “Shrove- 
Tuesday-ish.” — trérr& (grass- 
hopper or tree-cricket) was the 
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At. add’ ovp 


985 


e€ dv avdpas Mapabwropdyas npr matdevors 


EO pehev. 


Q ‘ ‘\ ~ 3 “\ 9 e , , bP] 
ov d€ Tovs vov EevOds ev iparioror SiddoKets évTeTU- 


ix Par: 


9 >» > + b 4 >] a“ 4 
aoTe p amdyyeoO’, crav, dpxetoOar Tavabnvaiors 


4 > a 
déov avrovs, 


name given to some ornament — 
a golden spiral or frontlet or what- 
not — used by men of the Mara- 
thon period to fasten up their long 
hair. It-was as much out of fash- 
ion at Athens in 423 B.C. as are 
wigs with us. 

985. KydelSou: thrown in with 
these antiquities, comes suddenly 
the name of this contemporary 
dithyrambic poet—a comic way 
of putting him too out of date. 
But an inscription of about 415 B.c. 
shows that he survived the gibe 
and was still composing dithy- 
rambs. —4AN otv: well, anyhow; 
cp. 0 ovv 343- 


PYRRHIC DANCE. 


987. dv-rervAly Oar: fo go bun- 
dled up (perf.).  rvdAtrw from 
TVAn a cushion. 

988 f. am-dyxerOar: 40 choke, 
t.é. with rage. — opxetoOar: at the 
Panathenaic festival young men 
danced the famous Pyrrhic war 
dance, naked and armed only with 
helmet and shield. But the youth 
who had always been “coddled ” 
in cloaks found his shield more 
useful to keep his abdomen warm 
than to brandish in warrior-fash- 
ion. This was neglectful of the 


honour of Athena the war-goddess 
Tptroyeveity. For the form of this 
last see n. on 614. 






Uae. . 
nh 
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TY aoTida THS KwANS Tpoéxov apedy THS apae 
vyeveins. hee 
‘pos Tavt’, @ perpdxvoy, Oappov ene tov Kpeitro 
Aoyov aipov. 990 
KamMLoTHOE puceiv ayopay Kat Badraveiwy ane 
- xeoGau, “a 
kal tois aigypois aicxvverOar, Kav oxomry tis 
oe, preyer dau 
c, Kal trav Odeov tots mperBurépos bravioracbat 
MPOTLover, 
Kal (7 TEpl TOUS WavToU yovéas aKaLoupyely, GAO 
TE pndev Ln 
aioxpov qovety, GTL THS aidous péddeus Tayahp 
avatharrew: | ~ +.) , 995 
_ p®’ eis spxnorpiBos eiodrreiy, iva pi) Wpos TavTa 
KEXNVOS 


ByA@ BdrnPeis Wrd wopridiov THs evKNelas amo- 


Opava bys: 
990. wpds traitra: 22 view of 
thts. 

992. drdyerOar: fo burn in the 
cheeks, 40 d/ush; or perhaps ¢o 
blaze up with resentment. 

993. Odxwv: Oaxos is rather 
poetic for épa or Opdvos. 

994. oKatoupyetv: fo be a oKat- 
ovpyos, a doer of oxara or loutish, 


ill-mannered acts. 


995. TAs alSots rayaApa «ri. : 
to mould or model the ideal of 
modesty in your heart (lit. ¢he 
image or statue of modesty, as of 


a goddess). mAdacow, whence 
mAaottkos, our plastic art. 

996. els: with gen., as in 964. 
The dpynotpis would be the mod- 
ern ballet girl. — xpos ratra: sc. 
Ta Todywata OF Ta yvvata wenches. 

997. phAp BAnOels: to be 
struck playfully with an apple was 
the sign of being favoured in love. 
So Verg. cl. 3. 64: malo me 
Galatea petit, lasciva puella. — 
drro-OpavoOijs: dyri tov éxméoys 
(schol.); ze. as if one’s evxAaa 
were a chariot. 
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pn® avremety to tarpi unde, = lamrerév Kade 
vavra 
PRICE TGs 7H Huciay ef Hs éveorrorpodsi0ns 
El TAUT, @ wELpaKLOP, TeioeL TOUTY, VY) Tov ALdvUGo)?, 
a e , ‘34 ¥ aa ~ 
Tots Immoxparous vieow ei€es, Kai o€ KaXovat BAt- 


ad 


3 Topapwav. 


Starpapers, 


100! 


GAN’ oby Aurapds ye Kal ebavbis ev yupvaciors 


ov OTW = pated KaTa THY ayopay mpypoNcet paren 


oldmep Ot vu, 


\ 


ovd éhkdpevos TmEpt mpaypariou yhurypavrihoye- 


Eemutpinrov: 


998. dvr-amety: fo talk back. 
— "Iawerév: Iapetus was an elder 
brother of Cronus, hence even 
more antiquated. 

999. pynct-Kaniioa xri.: 7.6. 
by calling him “ Methuselah ” to 
call to his mind maliciously his 
own (long-past) youth, from which 
you were nested. veorros is a 
nestling bird. 

1oor. This Hippocrates, 
nephew of Pericles, and brave sol- 
dier, had lost his life in the battle 
at Delium six months before the 
first Clouds was given. But his 
sons were the butt of many jokes 
for their swinishness (invia). — 
viiow: = viols, with a pun on 
the Epic veoow from fs, as if they 
were the swé-ens of Hippocrates 
instead of sczons. — elfag: fut. of 
(the virtually present) éouxa.— 


BAtro-pdippav: a honey-mamma ; 
t.eé. a spoiled child that begged 
“Honey, Mamma,” Greek honey 
being our sugar. BdArro- = pe- 
Arro-. Cp. ovxo-pdppas, “Figs, 
Mamma.” 

1002. GAN’ ovv: 985. — Aura- 
pés: from open-air life and the 
use of ointment after gymnas- 
tics. 

1003. orwpiAdwv: ordua gives 
oTrwuvros monthy, hence orw- 
pvAAw to babble, chatter. Modern 
slang fixes on the chin or the jaw, 
from which to form its verbs of 
like import. — tptBodA-exrpdaeda : 
burry-oddities; we might say 
thorny problems. 

1004. &xdpevog: 7.¢. into court. 
—mpayparlov xréi.: a trifling ac- 
tion-at-law of an obstinatious-dis- 
putatious-ruinatious sort. 


Uiome 
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b) > b 3 ‘4 4 € “ “A 4 
GAN eis “Akadypecay Kkatiwy vrs rats popias 


atroO peer 


1005 


4 X , X “A “ a 
orehavwoadpevos Katapnw AevK@, pera Twppovos 


€ d ¢ 
NALKL@TOD, 


pikakos Olwv Kal admpaypoovvns Kat devKnys 
puhdoBohovors, 


Npos €y wpq xaipwr, omdray mrdTavos red eq. 


? yBupiln D 


éGeis & det 


ay TauTa mOLNs aya ppaler 
0, 
Kau ™mpos TOUTOLS mpowexns Tov voor, 1010 


oriidos Auraper, xpoudy haympdr, 
ous peydhovs pre Badr. 


v 
nv & direp ot vuv  emirndeigs, 1015 


mparra. pev éfeis 


b 
Xpovay WX par, @pous puxpous, 


1005. The Academy was at that 
time a gymnasium, famous for the 
grove and shady walks and race- 
courses provided by Cimon’s lib- 
erality, but later to be made forever 
famous by the teaching there of 
Plato. The sacred olive-trees 
(poptor) had been propagated from 
the one in the acropolis planted 
by Athena herself. 


1006. xaddpw: in honour of 
the Dioscuri, patron saints of 
knighthood. 


1007. pidag was an_ivy-like 
vine with white lily-like flowers ; 


we might substitute “morning- 
glory.” — ampaypootvys: is listed 
between smilax and silver poplar, 
as Kedeides was among the an- 
tiquities (985); translate by sans- 
souct or lazy-daisy or idle-heart’s 
éasé. — pvdd0-BoAotons: perhaps 
means shooting or putting forth 
its leaves; but editors disagree. 

1008. When plane-tree whts- 
pers to elm. Again we hear the 
lyric poet from behind the comic 
mask. . 

1013. Bavdv: slender, spare; 
the prose is puxpay. 
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rips hewrér, yaerey peyddny, 


; P frks 


A 
drips paxpér, kat o avateioe 


Y: 
TO per aioxpar dav kadov nyeo Ban, 


1020 


TO Kadov oi aig x por, 


Xo. 


Khewardirny, eTAT KY, eve 


Kal Tmpos rovrois ms “Avrsdxoy 
karamvyoo tvs o dvardyoe.) | 

& — ae L 

a Kaddinupyar coopiay! 


; 
WW wiLe- 


A 


“~~, 
WS | ow oou Sale Adyous 


aadpov é éxeatv avOos. 


Cavres tor én 


@ F ebdaipoves S joay ap’ oi 


‘Tov mporépwr t \ 


rod 

1019. Whdiopa paxpdv: a 
comic surprise. The orator will 
present himself before the éxxAnoia 
with @ thin chest, a loud tongue, 
and (we might say) @ long 
bill. —dvaweloa: sc. “Adios 
Aoyos. 

1022. "Avrupdyxov : utterly fame- 
less save for this mention and 
perhaps -ich. 1150. 

1023. KaTta-ruvyootvns: the 
gen. with a verb of /l/ing. As 
Mnemosyne is formed from pyv7- 
pewv, so Catapygosyne (dewdness) 
from Karamrvywv (529, 909). 

1024-33. The antistrophic 
song opens the second half of the 


pos ovv Td’, @ 


1 


i 1030 


"Aywv. Note the poetic xaAX- 
mupyov fair-towering or lofty and 
kAavoratny effulgent or the like; 
also the distance of #4v from its 
substantive. 

1025. én-acKav: 517. 

1027. o@ppov . . . avOos: = 
cwppoctvns avbos. 

1028 f. Antistrophe here fails 
to match strophe in 953, and dag- 
gers are set to warn of a corrupt 
text.— dpa: then, as it seems; 
S. 1102, GMT. 39, 2%fra 1301. — 
bel: tn the time of. 

1030 f. mpds réSe: = mpds 
TATA GQO. — Koprpo-mperf : = Kop- 
Woryt. mperovoay ; 649 n. 





Kat TouTO TEU 7 i pupiav €or’ a&vov orary paw, 
aipovpevov Tovs HTTovas AdyouS ETELTA VUKAY. 1042 


1032 f. of: Wrong Logic. — 
dvjp: Right Logic. 

1034 f. The Coryphaeus in his 
exhortation to Wrong Logic em- 
ploys, and so prescribes for the 
following speaker, iambic tetram- 
eter, a more impudent jog-trot 
rhythm than that used by Right 
Logic. See Introd. § 132 8.— 
Savev: emphatic; why? 

1035. «lrep: tf indeed; 86, 
227, 251, 341, 356, 399, 443, and 
often. 

1036. Kal piv: yea verily; 
4.— trwydpynv: imperf., while 
Right Logic was speaking. — ra 
om\déyxva: in prose, THv Kapdiay ; 
acc. of specificat. 


1037. Gwavra tatra: all this 
(nonsense). 
1038. pév: introduces a short 


preliminary on his name 7rrwv 
Adyos. His real theme, the New 
Education, begins at oxépac d€ in 
1043- 

1040. Kav rats Slxacs: even in 
court trials. —avri-Mga: to make 
opposing speeches; advr-erdv is 
merely to speak against. So avri- 
Ades, not dvt-epeis in Frogs 
998. 

1041. wAety 4: an uninflected 
adverbial phrase, outside of the 
construction. 

1042. éwera: 
Ka7recra. 624. 


cp. elra 386, 
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a BSewviav dd oot Bovreypdrwr é éoune Secs impos avror, 
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i cimep TOV dvSp’ bmepBadet Kat md yédoor’ spdrjoes IB ls; 

We AB Kat pay madae yo "rvvyopnv Ta omddyyxva, Katre- 

al Oypouv 1036 
ee aravta TavT évayTiats yuomato. ouvrapagan. 
Ut os 29 \ A 9 \ ” > 9 A> 9 s 
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oxepat 5é thy watdevow, 7 wéroev, as édéyEa, 
coTis o€ Jepuw dyat ovoAat TpaTov ovK eave. 
kairo. Tiva yuopny exwv eyes Ta Oeppa dovTpa-; 
e \ o 3 .' \ ~ CY » 
6Tln KaKLOTOY e€oTt Kai Sedov Trove’ TOV avdpa. 
> 7 3 2N 4 4 ¥ ‘\ ¥ 
érioxes: evO0s yap ve pévov exw \aBav aduxror. 

“F , A A N 4) > » 5 +) 
Kal pot dpacov, Tov Tov Aves Traldwy Tiv avdp 

Gpurrov | 
\ , > 2 \ , a 

yuxnv vopilers, elmé, Kal wrELoTOVS TdVvOUS TTO~ 


ynoat ; 


1049 


Au. éya péev ovd&” ‘Hpaxdéous Bedrior’ avdpa Kpiva. 


Tov uxypa Snra tamor’ cides “Hpdxdera ourpa ; 


a 3 93 4 “a 
TQUT €OTL, TAUT 


mAnpes TO Badavetov trove, Kevas S€ tas tadai- 


A6. 
Kairot Tis dvOpeorepos Hv; At. 
EKELVA, 
A “ , oN > ¢€ A , 
& Tov veavioxay det dv’ Wucepas AadovyTwv 
OTPAs. 
Ab. 


o> 3 > aN 5 vp\ Ld 2 N 3” 2 A 
elT €v ayopa THY OLaTpIBHny eyes: EywO Eawa. 


9 \ \ > 9° 29 2 24 9 , 
el yap Tovypor iv, “Opnpos ovdéror’ ay Errote, 1056 


"1043. oxépar: turning to Phei- 


dippides. 

1044. Oepp@: sc. vdari, refer- 
ring to ggI. 

1045. téyeas : turning to Acxatos 
Adyos. 


1046. Kdxiorov: most injuri- 
ous. 

1047. del-cyes: hold on; 495. 
—ploov: z.¢. around the waist. — 
&dpuxrov: either active with oe (so 
that you cannot escape), or passive 
with AaByv easily supplied from 
AaBayv (a grip not to be escaped). 


1051.  uxpd: triumphantly em- 
phatic by long separation from 
its substantive. All natural hot 
springs were called Baths of Her- 
cules. For him, when weary after 
his labours, Athena had produced 
the famous springs at @eppo- 
mvAaL. 

1053. 8 
through. 

1055. elra: secondly. — peyas: 
viz. in gg!. — év &yopg: emphatic 
because not in its normal (attribu- 
tive) position. 


hplpas: the day 
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Tov Néorop ‘ayopnrnv av ovdé rovs wodovs azar- 


TQS. 


»y Aa 9 9 “ b N “A A eQsa Q 

aveys Snr évrevev eis THY yhatrav, Hv o6t pev 

ov dno. xpHvat Tovs véous aoxeiv, éyw S€ dy. we « - 
kat cwppovery ab dno. xpnvar: Svo kako peyioTw. 

2 ‘ Q 5 N “ a) ~ a > »y 

éret ov Ota TO Gwppoveiy TO ToToOT eldEs HON 1061 

> lé 4 4 ‘4 > x¢ 7 

ayaBov Tu yevopevov; ppacor, Kai p é&€deyfov 


elTwv. 

At. zoAdXots. 
- pdxyarpav. 

Ad. 


6 your IIndkevs €AaBe dua rovro rv 


payatpav; aoreidv ye kepdos EhaBev 6 kaxodaipwv. 


‘TrépBodos 8 ove trav Avyvov Trey } Tddavra 


To\Xa 


1057. &yopyThy: another so- 
phistic quibble, by appeal to 
“scripture.” In Homer the ayo- 
pytys was an orator before the 
dyopa or assembly (dyeipw) of the 
people. Here it is cited as if it 
meant marketplace-loafer (dyo- 
paios). 

1058. Gv-epe Sfira xré.: 7.2. 
speaking of oratory (as if he had 
taken dyopyrys in its Homeric 
sense), / will now (8nra?) go back 
from that (évrevOev) to the ques- 
tion of the tongue, which he had 
but touched on at first (1038 ff.). 

1059. For Right Logic’s repro- 
bation of the tongue see 1003, 
1013, 1018, 931. 

1060. owdpovety: fo practise 
continence or chastity; see 962, 
1006. — Sto nak: z.¢. the prac- 


1065, 


tice of chastity and the non-prac- 
tice of tongue. 

1061. TE: =.Tin.— wert 7S : 
370. 

1063. yobv: proves astatement 
by certainly (ovv) one instance af 
least (ye). — Peleus had repelled 
the advances of Acastus’ wife, and 
the gods had given him his famous 
(ryv) sword, made by Hephaestus, 
but significant for 42 of only toil 
and battle. 

1064. doretov: nice, fine; ironi- 
cal like ypyoros in 8. 

1065. Hyperbolus the lamp- 
man (6 éx-—) by paying a talent 
(v. 876) had got the art of the 
orator. What were the rewards 
of chastity compared with those 
of rovnpia? — ol Adyxvor: the lamp- 
market ; so Ta Opvea, ot iyOves, Ta | 
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ethnge dua tovypiay, ddN’ ov pa AU’ od pdyaipar. 
At. Kai Ty Ger y eynpe dia 76 ow@ppovetv 6 IInhrevs. 
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ef > 3 A 4 ? o9_N ¥ b 
KaT amo\lTovoa y auvTOV @yXET - : 


av & el Kpovurmos. 1070 


ld ld Oo Ud b ~ a) 9 
oKepat yap, @ MeLpaKtor, Ev TW Twppovely atravTa 


yY e ~ , ld > ~ 
avert, ndovav 0" cowv pédXes atroarepeca Oar, 

4 A 4 »” o “A 
Taldwv yuvatkor KoTTagBav opwv TéTwY Kiyo Lov. 
kairo. Ti oo Cyv ator, rovtrwy éav orepnOys ; 


, > 
nape 


avaryK as. 


> 
wr Cer. 


evrev0ev 


Pucews 
1075 


els Tas ms 


npaptes, npaaOys, é emotxevords Tl, KOT edn pOns 


dméd\whas* advvaros yap el héyeuv. 


€uot 8 Guid.av 


Xpo TH poet, oxipra, yeha, vouile pndev aioxpov. 
a Gwe ~ ~ 


Adxava, the bird-, fish-, and vege- 
table-market. — wActv { woAAd: in 
Eng. we say “more than a few.” 

1067. wal... ye: yes, and, 
emphasizing Thetis as a prize. 

1068. drottxotca: Thetis, 
wishing to make immortal her 
babe Achilles, was wont to bap- 
tize him in fire by night and anoint 
him with ambrosia by day. Peleus 
once watching saw the child over 
the fire and cried out; whereupon 
Thetis the immortal Nereid left 
both and returned to her sisters 
beneath the sea (Apollodorus 3. 
13. 6). 

1070. Kopév-wrros: either an 
old horse (for Kpovos see 398 n.), 
or a big antediluatan (immos in 
compounds being used for size as 


“horse” in Eng. “ horse-radish,” 
“ horse-chestnut ”). 

1071. év te cadpovetv: why 
emphat.? Cp. 1055, 1051. 

1073. KixAtopav: see 983 n. 

1075. elev: so far, so good; a 
transition-expletive (176). — wdp- 
expr evreiOev: awzll pass on from 
that; cp. 1058. 

1076. tpapres xré.: a condition 
expressed in parataxis; “suppose 
you have made a mistake.” — re: 
(played the adulterer) @ dz. 

1077. @wéAwdasg: you are done 
for (perf.) ; the result of the sup- 
posed case. — éuol 8 dpirav xré.: 
now is seen how tongue-practice 
pays, as advocated in 1059. 

1078. xp® Ty dion: you may 
give rein to your natural man. — 


% 
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Tunjyopovew EK Tivo ; 
e€ ev A AS tO 
PUT POKTWD. Ab. reifopau. 1090 
ao i t A : 
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> > s >) 
At. ef cipuTpaxtov. , on ev. héyas. 
Snunyopovor 8 ék river ; 
At. e€ evpuTpaKTov. AS. dpa dyr 
€yvaKas ws ovdey héyets ; 1095 


Kat Tov Oeatav omorepot 


vépife pnSev aloxpdv: the motto of 
the New Education, the test of a 
mind freed from prejudice. 
1079. avrév: sc. the husband. 
1080. ét-av-eveyxetv: imv. use; 
refer it on back. 


1081. os: repeats the ws of 


_1080.— Why is xai éxefyos em- 


phatic ? Cp. 1071. 

1082. The Greeks of Aristoph- 
anes’ time saw clearly the dissi- 
dence between their present stand- 
ard of morality and that of the 
old nature-religion inherited from 
ancient fathers. Minds truly reli- 
gious revolted ; “if the gods do 


aught of shame, they are not gods” 
(Euripides, frg. 294). But the 
common man was cordially con- 
tent with an adulterous Zeus; the 
old faith was “good enough for 
him.” Thus religion in time be- 
comes ir-religion. 

1089 f. ovvnyopote:: lawyers 
(cvvnyopo) come from the ranks 
(€x) of the lewd (evdpvrpexror), 
also tragic poets (1091), profes- 
sional politicians (1093), and the 
large majority of the audience 
(1098). No wonder Aixaos ad- 
mits defeat (1102). 

1095. obSéev Adyers: 644 n. 
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EV for OTOMMaELS aUTOV, emt pev OaTepa 


1103. Sé&acGe xré.: Aixatos 
knows the entrance-requirements, 
viz. forfeiture of Ooiudriov (497). 
He forfeits without waiting for the 
Sia Byrys (178). 

1104. é€avropodd: J desert. 
Exit, meekly following "Adsxos into 
the dpovriurrypuov. 

We should next expect an 
opportunity given to Pheidip. ta 
make his choice of teacher (937). 
But the matter has been just de- 
cided by the voluntary surrender 
of Aixatos. Re-enters Socrates. 

1105. dmdyerOar: if this scene 


oloy Sixrdiows, THY 8 érépay avrov yrdbov 


(1105-14) is in place, the oppor- 
tunity to “withdraw” his son 
seems to be even yet extended to 
Streps., that, when the catastrophe 
comes, it shall be tragically he, 
and no one else, who is to blame. 

1106. 88doKnw: subjv.; am J to 
teach ? 

1107. péuvynoo Sirws: the con- 
struction of verbs of striving (S. 
1352, HA. 885, G. 1372) instead 
of the inf. (S. 1314, HA. 986). 

1108. érl pev ra trepa: on the 
one side. 

1109. 


olov: pred. adj. after 


OTOpLwoOV olay els TA peilw TPAyyaTa. 
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Zo. apehet Kopel TOUTOV copiorny SeEvov. 


de. aypov pev ovv, olpai ye; Kal ROR OO EONS. 
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aura perapiedxforep. pw 
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van 
olwat Sé ool” 2 


eee 3) 


© 
TOUS Kpiras a, kepSavovow, nV Tt Popoet ae Xopov 


apehao” ek TOV Sixaiwn, Bovrsueod mpets bpdgat. 


™~ 


mpara ev yap, hv veay Bovrno®? év wpa tovs 


ox 
dypous, yer 1117 


cropwces; (pul on a oTdopa Or 
edge) fit or suitable. 

1112. pav ovv: nay, rather (71). 
Pheidip. “convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still” 
as in v. 103. 


ITAPABAZSIZ AEYTEPA 
1113-30 


The first six of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, as preserved to us, have 
two parabases each. But the 
second never contains more 
than four of the seven parts mak- 
ing up the complete scheme; see 
introd. note to the first parabasis 
510-626. The present one is 
briefer than any of them, perhaps 
because a fragment from the first 
Clouds or because left unfinished 
in the revision for the second. It 
consists of two parts: a xouparvov 
of two verses and one émippnpa 
of sixteen. 


1113 f. Commation chanted by 
the xopvdatos; see Introd. § 139 
for the rhythm. — xwpeire: to the 
departing actors; cp. (Oc yaipwv 
510. — oot: to Streps., but prob- 
ably after his departure, and heard 
only by the audience. 

1115-30. An ézippnya in 
trochaic tetrameter (Introd. 
§ 132 <-/), wherein the Clouds en- 
deavor to win the five judges of 
the comic contests by promise 
of material favours and threat 
of materia) damage, dependent 
upon their decision. 

1115. xptrds: emphatic, and 
almost a free acc., though it may 
be construed with @pacar (cp. 961 
and 1148 f.); translate as if @ of 
‘KptTal Kepdavovct. 

1116. &k rév Sixalwv: = dixal- 
ws as they rightly should. — npels : 
with stress, because a_ personal 
digression of the Clouds. 

1117. tv dpa: tn good season. 
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+S @OTE PAT avxypov miele pT ayay erro Bptar. 


nv © atysdon tis nuas Ovnrds av ovaoas Deds, 1121 so—w 


A A oa) v4 
TPOTEXETW TOV VOUY, TPOS HuwV ola TEloETAL KAKA, 


Nap Bavev ovr’ olvov ovr’ add’ ovdev ek TOD ywpiov. ~~? 


eran ‘ 9 2 NA , > Fy > y 
nvix av yap att €haat Br\acravwo att aprzredot, 


9 , . , la 4 
amToKeKdpovTa.’ ToravTats OPEVvddvats Tatjooper. 
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Nv O€ TAWCEVOVT LOMpEY, VTOMEV, Kal TOU TEyoUS 


N 4 3 ”~ 4 ¢ V4 
TOV Képapov avrov yadalats oTpoyyvAats ourTpi- 


oer. 
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a i > 9. NN A ~ A A a“ , 
Kap yaup wot avros 7 TaV Evyyeav 7 Tav didwr, 
VoOpLEY THY VUKTA TAaGaV* wot tows BovdAycerat 


(Sarum, rerpds, rpirn, pera rairyy Seurépa, 
el?” ho e eye y pdduora Tag av HEE pov 
Séd0uKa Kai méppika Kal SeXbrropan, | 


A b 3 eo A a A a “A ~ 
Kav ev Alyirrw tuyxew ov paddov 7 Kpivat KaKws. 


“| 


1131 


aay 
a 


é "ede? ke f2 7¢ les ole pect 
1122. wpés: a tragic usage 113i. Streps. enters with a 
for wrod. sack of meal (1146 n.), counting 
1125. odevSévais: 7.2. sling- the last days of the month. The 


stones of hail.—rarhoopev: a 
rarer form for zaicw. 

1128. rev fvyyevav: sc. Tus. 

1129. %ocopev: and so put out 
the torches of the wedding pro- 
cession —a bad omen. — teas: 
minatory. 

1130. év Alytawr@m: where he 
would get no rain at all. We 
might substitute “in Guinea.” 


eixades or twenties (17) were quite 
commonly reckoned backward 
from the last day (29th or 30th 
alternately) ; hence wrezrrn=25th 
or 26th, rerpas = 26th or 27th, efc. 
So the Romans counted back 
from Nones, Ides, and Calends. 
1133. Cp. the corresponding 
Tristes Kalendae (Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 


87). 
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wee (ge A>) vy 2 ) 


ev0ds pera rabrqy eo? evn TE Kai véa. 


Tas yap Tis duvus, ols ddeiAwy TVyyavu, 


1135 


4 Ad 3 “~ A . 3 a) 
Geis poor mpuravet’ drrodew pe dnot Kaoderp, 
spay TE merpro. Kat dikar atroupevou, 

‘& Sadve, 7d ev te vuvi pu 7 AOBDs: 


As \d-6 


7o 8 dvaBadod pou, rd 8 ddes,’ ov daciv more 


ovTws arodmperO’, adda. NoSopedai pe 
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e ¥ , 3 a’ 4 4 4 
ws douKds eit, Kat SuxdcerOai daci por. 

A 2 , 2\ 7 , , 
vov ovv duxaléobwv* ddiyor ydp pou pédet, 
etrep pedOnxer ev Aéyew Dadurmidys. 
Taxa. 8 eivopar Koas TO PpovTiaTy pLov. 


Tal, Hl, Tat, wat. 


Ka-ywyé o + adda Tovrovi mpatov AaBe: 


Yo. Upeaadynv dondlopar. 


1146 


xpn yap emBoupalew Tu TOV StdodoKadov. 
Kat pot TOV v pag el pepabnne TOV » AGyov 


3 aA ¥ 43 
EKEwvor ELd , 


1134. tvn nal véa: the name of 
the last day of the month; see L. 
& S. s.v. vos. 

1135. was tis: everybody. 
mas eases the change to plural 
ols. — opvos: with dyot = swears. 

1136. Oels por xré.: on” deposit- 
ing court-fees against me; a nec- 
essary initial step in a Jawsuit. — 
dar-odetv... éBodetv: the latter is the 
stronger. In Eng. we finish one 
off or up indifferently. 

1137. pérpra wri: a moderate 
and just request indeed ! 

1139. dva-Bodot . . &d-es: 
defer... remit. 


yp aptins elonyayes. 


1140. Gro-AfwerOar: recover. 

1145. jpl: /say; cp.qvd éyw 
said I, 4 8 os said he.— Inp. 
domdfopar: the formal and elegant 
address of those times. 

1146. rovrovl: OUAaKoy air@ 
érididwo ddditwv (schol.). 

1147. ém-Oaupdfeav re: 7.2. de- 
side the greeting (éri) one must 
honour his teacher somewhat with 
an honorarium; cp. Oavyalw 
428. 

1148. rév vidv: object of eiré 
by prolepsis. 

1149. &v: 2.e. rov viov. Some 
refer it to Adyov, viz. rév ddsxov. 
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ev y, ® wapBactrhe’ “Amatodn. 


1151 


zr. [f Bodgopat rapa ra TOY vy Umeéprovoy , 


Bat 


se 


te «Xder’, BBoXoordrau, yee ee 1155 
7 BUFO TE Kat , rapyaia ta Kat TOKOL TéK@D / 
* ofS8y yap av Y Be pXaiper epydoaucl % ETL, 


otos € enol Me era 


¢ 


tourd’ é €vt t Sdudou Tras, 


ayhpipnet parry Agumanry ae | 


1160 


* eee EOS, garip Sopors, » €xPpois Bra ph, vr 
vias rat pQwv peyddov KAKOD ° 


In this case eloyyayes means 77- 
troduced to the audience. 

1150. "AwaéAn: cp. dmaid- 
Anpa 729. For rapBacire cp. 
357- 

1154-64. Strepsy’s joy de- 
mands lyric vent. In a jumble 
of metres he begins, the schol. 
says, with a line from Euripides’ 
Peleus. See Introd. § 140. 

1154. Tapa: roc dpa. The 
iwép-rovos Bod must have ap- 
proached a very war-shriek in the 
comedy, if not in Euripides. 

1155. t&: common in tragedy. 
— Boro-rrdéra:: the hated Shy- 
lock usurers, lit. penny-weighers, 
from cornu to weigh. 

1156 f. I[ambic trimeters occur- 
ring within a song were probably 

ARISTOPHANES — 13 


not spoken as in dialogue, but 
sung or chanted.—dpxata xal 
réxo.: regular words for principal 
and interest, but used here with a 
word-play, to curse usurers “root 
and branch ” — ancestors and chil- 
dren’s children. 

1158f. Taken together, the dac- 
tylic tripodies make a pentameter. 
—olog: such a —, in implied 
causal relation to the preceding ; 

1159. 

1160. 


Sépacr: = prose oixia. 
Spondaic solemnity. — 
Gpodtixea: fwo-edged; poetic. 
1161. wpdéPodros, Sépots : poetic. 
Note diaeresis of the three pérpa. 
1162 f. Dochmiacs indicate 
an acme of emotion. doxpu0s = 
aslant. \£ we could but know 
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ir. mas ov S€xovra: Sra TH voupnvia 
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apxal Ta-mputaver, GAN Evy TE Kal vEeq; 
Se. orrep of TpoTe&Oat yap Soxovat jot trovety * 
_ OTWS. TAXLOTA TA TpUTavEl UpPedoiaro, 


dua rovTo mpovTevOevoay Hepa pig. 
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. f y ° & kaxodaipoves, ti xdOno8’ aBédrepor, 


present, Tv evnv xai THv veay, t.e. 
two days. 

1191. Ofcas: deposits, sc. of 
the mputraveia. — rH voupynvla: 7.¢. 
on the first of the new month, the 
vea of the preceding verse. 

1193 ff. We now see Solon’s 
humanity: a summons for two 
days but no suit to be begun till 
the second, that the defendants 
(of qevyovres) might have one 
day for compromise. This hu- 
mane intent had been frustrated 
by the magistrates (ai dpyat) for 
their own base ends (as we shall 
see), since now illegally, if we read 
Solon’s law aright, they collect the 
fees on the évy rather than the véa. 
But if illegally, as Pheidippides 
contends, then the plaintiffs will 
be non-suited and the depositors 
lose their money, as above said 


(1181). 


1195. leew: carly, or in the 
morning; the force of -Oev from 
has evaporated. — tr-avgvro: re- 
ciprocal mid. ; worry each other a 
bit (vro-). = 

1196. was: how happens tt 
that — (qui fit ut —)? 

1197. at dpxal: the axuthors- 
ties ; an abstractin both languages 
replacing the concrete. 

1198. of wpo-révOar: the fore - 
tasters; a board who tasted and 
approved the food for the annual 
banquet of the Phratry or Brother- 
hood held on the evening of the 
first day of Apaturia. 

1199. Swes: = iva; not with 
Taxtora. — d-edolaro: Tonic 
form; = ddéAowro. 

1200. Sd tobro: that’s why. — 
awpotréivOevoray: gnomic aor. 

1201. rl xd@noGe: to the spec- 
tators. 


¢ 
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@OT Els cpavtoy Kat TOV viov TovToVi 


eo uTUXiate 7 QOT €ov ye ee 
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‘pdxap| @ Erpapilades, ; 
autos T “epus @S Topas 


Xotov rev ¥ \ all ppepers,/ 
mn 


Loe 


: Tove’ 


' Xot Sinorg 


\f Es 


fb, ot pidou 


% Sf. 7 1210 


“ee 


77 
C oDvTes, qui & av, ov ag yer Fas Sixas. 


GNN} clodyav ce Bo dNSpat mpwrov éorvar ar. 


rae 


Ilacias = 


WW 


Fs ¥» 5, “A e A ) oe 2 
ELT GAVOPG TWY AUTOU TL XPH TpoLevat ; 


ovdéroreé y’, ddAa Kpetrrov evOds Fv Tore 


1202. KxépSy; shozl, booty. — 
taév cobév: sc. yyav, implied in 
HpETEpa. 

1203. Ciphers, mere shech, 
stacked-up jars. Sitting closely 
in rows, so they looked from the 


orchestra. dAAws with subst.: is 
frequent. 
1204. ore: the audience is so 


stolid ¢ha¢ Streps. must sing his 
own encomium. . 
1205. éwl: o# occasion of —, 
because of. — dortov : ddw. — poty- 
weptov: poe eyK. 
' 1206 ff. Lyricism on a high 
horse. — pdxap: poetic (599). — 
‘Zrpeplades: he inflects his own 
name ‘by the wrong declension. 
See Introd. § 141 for the rhythm. 


1215 


1207 f. épus: poetic for ef. — 
#s and olov: exclamatory, in causal 
relation to the excl. pdxap; cp. 
1158. Note also the poetic dis- 
turbance of the word-order. 

1211. A€yav: by the power of 
speech. The fruition of the college 
education is in sight. 

1212. Lxeunt Streps. and son. 

1213-1302. Two érrewddua (epi- 
sodes), wherein the #rrwy_Adyos 
wins two great victories. .-—: 

1214. Enters Pasias of v. 21, a 
rotund money-lender, dragging a 
reluctant witness to his summons 
(xAno.s) of Streps. — elra: an in- 
dignant ¢hen, or well. — wpo-révar : 
to surrender, sacrifice. 

1215. ye: makes ovderore a 
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drepv0ptacac paddov 7} oxew mpdypara, 
OTE TMV EpauToU y EvEKa VUVt KpnpaTwY 


9 , \ - 
elkw o€ KANTEVTOVTA, Kal yevyoopat 


€xOpos er. mpds Tovro.ow dvdpi Sypdry. s-. 
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Cav, d\Aa Kadovpat Lrpafuddyv— Er. ris ovroai ; 


‘N “ 9 
Tov apov Umrov. 
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€LS Typyv EVY)V Te KAL VEAV. Qn 
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Tov dddexa pvav, as EhaBeEs avovpevos 
aT. 
Aa , e A ¥ ~ > e ‘4 
Gv TavTEs YuEts toTE puaouvO immuKny. 


9 > > 4 
LITTOV ; OUK AKOUETE ; 


N “N 4> 69 4 > 9 vd “ 4 
kat vy At’ dmodacev y emrapvus Tovs Beovs. 
‘\ ‘ le) 9 4 43> 9 4 
pa tov Ai’ ov yap Tw Tor e€ntiotato 


D.diamidns oor Tov dxatadBrynrov Adyov. 


capitalized NEVER. — evOvs rére: 
“then and there,” z.¢. at the time 
the loan was requested. 

1216. aw-epvOpidoa: fo lay off 
blushes. (2), z.e. unblushingly to 
refuse to loan. — oyetv; zucur, be 
putto —. 

1217. Sre: causal zf or since, 
as in 7, 34, and often. 

1218. KAnredoovra: 
witness to the xrAnors. 

1219. @rt wpds TrovTo.ot : a COM- 
mon pleonasm; Jdesides, in addi- 
tion to that. — Sypéry: sc. Streps. 

1220. The lawsuit mania of 
Athens is taken off in the Wasps, 
where a dog is put on trial for 
stealing cheese. 

1221. fav: as long as I live. — 


to be a 


xaAodpar: in a loud voice; where- 
upon Streps. becomes audible, if 
not at once visible. 

1222. papripopar: / call to 
witness, by way of protest. 

1223. 8%vo: emphatic by separa- 
tion from its subst. — rod: rivos; 
for what sum? Cp. 22. 


: 


1225. apdv: dappled; the 
Kommatias of v. 23. 

1226. $v: sc. Streps. 

1427. wal... ye: yes, and, 
stressing dzroducerv. ; 

1228. Streps. mocks Pasias’ 


antiquated oath ; because (ydp) oy 
Zeus. The oath precedes the con}. 
as in 652, Masps 1126, Frogs 192) 

1229. a-KatadBAnrov : un-knock- 
downable. 


1226 


~ 


pPaprupopat, \--" 
y ’ 2? e 2 - A , - 
Gru els OV, Elev Nuepas. TOU KpHpaTos ; 
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> ~ 7 
€u“ov Katampoite. 


1230. €apvos elvar: = efapvei- 


wba to deny. 
Veo 
1232. edhoes: wll you be 
willing? Do not confuse BovAec- 


oOu to wish with €BerAew tv will or 
be willing. ~ 

1233. tv av: wherever (190). 
When there were many gods, it 
was important to choose with care 
the three before whose altars an 
oath could be most bindingly ad- 
ministered. — rots olovs Oeovs: 
namely, what gods? Cp. ro 71.748. 

1234. Zeus was always one of 
the three. Pasias the capitalist 
adds Hermes the god of commerce 
and Poseidon the god of horses as 
most fit for the transaction. 

1235. mwpoo-: in composition 
often = to boot, in addition. — 
gore = hb wre on condition; 
S. 1386, GMT. 587. 2. 


Zr. Oavpaciws naoOnv Geois, 
‘\ “\ , > , “A > , 
kat ZLevs yédouos éuvvpevos Tors eiddou. 


1241 


1236. én: some day. 

1237. Hides in tanning were 
thoroughly rubbed and cleaned 
(Sta-cuynxw) with salt. This cor- 
pulent Pasias would make an 
excellent wine-skin (doxds) if so 
treated. That he should even 
expect a return of his loan, now 
that Zeus was dethroned, showed 
that he lacked “ Attic salt.” Sure 
of his champion Aoyos, Streps. 
can offer insult. — dvatro: dvivynpe. 

1238. €& xods: between 4 and 
5 gallons. — xwpfoera: well hold, 
have xwpa or space for. 

1240. épot- Kara-mpolfe: = 
mpoika €“ov kaTappovyces = “you 
shall pay for this.” — qo@nv: see 
174 n. 

1241. Zevs opvbpevos: swearing 
by Zeus; the partic, not the sub- 
stantive, contains the substantive 


en 
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hy a ¥ 3 9» \ ‘ a , 
ir. mpocatoBakeis ap’ avra mpos Tats dadexa. 
thought. Cp. ab urbe condita. — 1250 ff. InSolon’s time Athens 


rots elSdo.: for those that know. 
In all ages those who come to 
“know” as suddenly and greenly 
as absurd Strepsy are apt to think 
their ancestral religion yéAous 
(a joke). 

1244. English reverses the or- 
der, as often: answer before you 
aismiss me. 

1245. Exit Streps. 

1246. oov: the witness. 

1247. Enter Streps. with a 
kneading-trough. 

1248. rovr(: put first for em- 
phasis. 


had a property qualification for the 
franchise. Why, in these days of 
Enlightenment, should there not 
be an educational test for all 
creditors ? Why pay one’s debts 
to an ignoramus ? 

1252. otx Scov xri.: not so far 
as I know; S. 1247, GMT. 778. 

1253. dvicas m Oarrov: 506 n. 
— drokurapyifw = to pack off. 

1255. pyxére fenv: English 
turns about; may [ aie if I 
don't. 

1256. «wpés: én addition to the 
12 minas of v. 21. 
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Tov Kapxivov tis Sarndver épbéyEaro ; 


Tt 8; coris eipi, rovro BovAeo cidévar ; 


dvnp kaxodaiuwr. Lr. Kata veavrdv vu tpémov. 


immwv é“av, ® IahAds, ws p’ dma@decas. 


ar. 


1257. «alro. «ré.: pretends 
condolence, but intends contempt. 

1258. ednOixds: the fashionable 
elongation of ev70ws; see n. on 
483. 

1259-1302. Second victory for 
yTtwv Adyos. — ls pel po: not 
yet visible, this fast youth of vv. 31, 
686 bewails in tragic phrase a 
broken head. 

1260. é: a tragic exclamation 
hard worked by Euripides. In 
Arist. it always strikes an attitude. 
—otri wov: asks a question as py 
does, deprecating, or refusing cre- 
dence ; tt surely can't be that... .? 

1261. Satpdvev: in place of 
viav, as if the wretched poet Car- 
Cinus were a god and his three 
sons (the constant butt of the 
comic poets) were demigods. 


& oxdnpé Saipov, & tvyat Opavardvrvyes 


1265 


4 ? 4 a, 3 ¥ 4 
Tt dai oe TAnmodeuds wor Eipyactat KaKdp ; 


One of these, Xenocles, the schol. 
says, had dramatized (probably 
shortly before this) the story of 
Licymnius. The wail of Amynias 
(iw) pot por) is therefore perhaps 
from that tragedy, drawing forth 
this surmise of Streps. 

1263. kata ceavrov ari.: keep 
or go by yourself, with your xaxo- 
Sawovia. Don't infect me. Cp. 
25. 

1264 ff. According to the schol., 
a comic variant on verses in 
Licymnius — as if a complaint on 
luck cart-breaking (Opavo-dvrvyes) 
instead of luck heart-breaking. 

1265. Should be read aloud for 
the sound-play. 

1266. It is through Tlepolemus 
that Licymnius me-ts his death 
(Hom. //. 2. 662). 


| 
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GOavEelTaTO. 1270 


Ap. ri dai; 
1276 


‘4 
KQTELTE VUD, 
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, 4 “ 9 ON \ , 
TOTEpa vomilers Kawvor ae Tov Aia 
1269. pévro: indeed; some- 


times intrudes itself into the for- 
mula dAAws re Kai especially. 
Not only honour, but pity, should 
move him. 

1270. Ta ota: cp. 1233. 
Streps. forgets the entry in his 
ledger (31). — xpfpata: the last 
syllable disappears under a é8av. ; 
cp. 214, I1g2. 

1271 f. Zhen you were really 
unlucky, says Streps., meaning if 
his son borrowed from him. But 
Amynias misunderstands: Yes, 
in racing horses it was that I ot 
my fall. 

1273. Here Strepsy begins again 
his merry game of Dunners Out- 
done with a play on an old joke: 
(If you got your fall from a horse) 
why pray gabble as if you had 


tumbled from an ass? Of aman 
who was azo vov (2.¢. a little “ off” 
in his mind), the Greeks said that 
he had had a fall dx dvov. Cp. 
dmo-o.Tros, used by Hippocrates 
of a sick man “ off his food.” 

1275. *““Not to be well” was 
urbanity for ‘‘to be demented.” — 
airés: Zé. your mind, not merely 
your bones and chariot. — rl Sal: 
see 491 n. - 

1276. @omwep: as it were, col- 
loquial “sort of.” —cecveiobar: fo 
have suffered concussion. 

1277. The inf. ending -cecOut 
is a nettled and carefully matched 
retort to ceceioOa. The perfect 
tense means as good as sum- 
moned. 

1278. GroSeceas: fut. 
threatens ; cp. 586. 


indic. 
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ovK 010 éywy’ Gmdrepov, ovdE pow mEAeL. 

A > 9 A ) 4 du > 
TOS ovv atro\aBew TapyupLov OiKaLosS El,. 
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GAX’ eb orravileas, Ta tov mou TOV TOKOV 

a » Tapyupiou ‘OK 
] 4 
GmoooTe. 


1285 
it. tovro 8 éo 6 toKos Ti Onpiovr ; 
TiS addo y 7 kata pnva Kat Kal’ npépav 


méov téov TapyvpLov Get yiyveran, 


UITOPPEOVTOS TOV Kpovon ; 
4 ~ ‘\ ld » >, ¥ 4 

ti Onta; THY Oddatrav eof ori mrEiova 

vuvi vopilers mpd Tov; 


Vs 


> Q id , 3 9 
ov yap Otkaoyv wA€iov Elva. 


it. Kalas héyess. 
1290 
Ap. pa At’, ddd’ tonv. 
it. KaTa Tas 


9 , > , Oe , 
QUT?) LEV, @ KaKOOaLLOP, OvVOEV yeyveT at 


2 4 A A , ‘ de 
ETLPPEOVT@V TWY TTOTALOY TAELWY, OV OE 


{nreis rowujoar Tapyuvptov TAELov TO Gov ; 


1295 


3 3 , \ 2 \ _A 2 7 
OUK amTooLweet OQAVUTOV ATMO TIS OLKLAS ; 


1280. A further application of 
the scientific education, as in vv. 
750 (moon), 768 (vaAos), 1222 
(vn xai véa). The theory that 
the sun drew water was at this 
time new. 

1283 ff. Again the educational 
test applied to the creditor, as the 
test of Christianity applied to the 
Jewish usurer in the Middle Ages. 

1285. owavites: are short. 
From a fellow-feeling Amynias 
makes a generous offer. 

1286. @nplev: jocosely taking 
ToKos as offspring, Strepsy asks 
what beastie ts that? 


1288. wdéov mdéov: more and 
more. 

1289. trropptovros xré.: i the 
insensible (imro-) flow of time. 
This pew suggests to Streps. his 
next question. 

1292. od Slxarov: z¢ zs not the 
way, not in the nature of things, 
not natural. 

1293 ff. Streps. has learned 
from his science that we should 
“live according to nature.” 

1296. dwo-Stofe: appropriate 
to Amynias, who had come as a 
prosecutor (dtwxwv ); “ won't you 
prosecute your way ?” 
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hépe por TO KEVTPOV. A. taut éyw paprdpopat. 

ir. vumaye. Ti pédreus; ovK elas, & caug@opa; 

Ap. tadr’ ovy vBpis Onr’ éoriv; Ir. das; emaro 
KEVTOV UTO TOY TPWKTOV GE TOY TELPaddpoy, 1300 
pevyers EweADov | o dpa Kuo éyo 

a avrous Tpoxots Tots coi Kat oats 
Xo. olov rd pa pdrwy €pav eer O yap [95h 
yepaiv O Y dpa beis~ ; 
1305 


reopens Bovderau | 

a xp af aSaveioard 

KodK €00" Srws ob rif pepov 
ipperai, Te. mpary ; 6, TOv- , 

TOV TOWEL roy Godimriy (torws,) 


1297. papripopar: 2.¢. against 
the goad (xéyTpov). 

1298. twaye: 7i0ve on. —cap- 
$épa: 122 n. 

1299. dfs: arrw; cp. 543. 
Will you be nimble? He little 
suspects that within twenty lines 
he himself must be “nimble?” — 
érad8: from ér-tdAAw (a Doric- 
epic word) ¢o day on (sc. Td Kév- 
Tpov). 

1300. oeipa-ddpoyv : 
Exit Amynias dpdpuw. 

1301. @ed\dovw: J was bound 


122 n— 


to—, sure to—, “I thought 1° 


should —.”— dpa: = dpa; 1028 
n. — éy@: proudly. 

1302. avrots «ri: your wheels 
and all; S.956 6, HA. 774 a4, G. 


I1gt. Streps. returns to his ban- 


quet. It has paid him to have even 
a small part of the modern college 
education in Science. 

But now as in a tragedy, at the 
hero’s height of success, comes 
the xara-orpody. The Clouds 
darken, and an ominous song is 
sung 1303-20. See Introd. § 142. 

1303. olov xri.: what a thing 
at 1s — this love of —-+ 

1304. épacGelg: sc. rpaypatwv 


dAavpwv. 

1305. dtroorepfom: fo with- 
hold; 487. 

1307-10. od« t@ «ri: 802. 


Something will surely catch this . 
sophist to-day, which will make 
him catch some mischief. This 
mystery veiled behind mystery ‘is 
comically tragic and oracular. — 
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yvopas evavrias héyew 
Tota. Sukaiors, WOTE VE- 
Kay atravtTas olomep av 
Evyyévnrat, Kav héyn Tapmovnp. . 


¥ > ¥ 4 ¥ 28 +s 
tows 8 tows Bovdjoerat a ae avTov Elvat. 1320 
—, = 


1315 


san) 


Se ae \ ‘A \ 4 
@ yEevTOpes. kat cuyyevsis Kat Snorat, 
dpuvdber€ por rohT owe TAaon TEXVY. 


oa 


oipor Kakodaipwr THs Kepadys Kal THs yvabov. 
Y, 


> “Ut 


L. fy , \ , , os 4 
@ pape, TUTTELs TOV TaTépa; Be. Hyp, @ TaTeEp. 


ar. 


vtsercld 


In Greek, maladies and passions 
(as mip fever, piyos chill, apyy 
wrath, etc.) are said to catch 
a man, not so often the man the 
malady. 

1310. Gv0" dv wri: for the 
knavish deeds he began; = avti 
TovTwy d. 

1312. wdAa. woré: prose would 
not add zroré. 

1320. tows &’ tows: mayhap, 
mayhap. Fate delights in cipw- 
vela (understatement) ; her “ may- 
be” = “ must be.” 

1321. lov lob: the blow has 
fallen — literally. Streps. rushes 
forth with a huge mug in his 


6 


- ‘S 
7 Oo ue 


e 20° ee one? 9 , 
opa Oj4O oyouv OTL pe TUNTEL 5 


$e. Kat pada. 
ae 

hand (1473), to lament a broken 

head. See also v. 543. ) 

1323. GpuvdGere: a tragic or 
obsolescent variant of duvvere, and 
this rather old-fashioned for Boy- 
Onoare; S. 445 a, HA. 494, G. 779. 
— whoy tréyvy: 885. 

1324. Ths ywa0ou: his son had 
slapped his face; the Greek 
particularizes this to jaw. III 
treatment of parents (xaxwots 
yovéwy) was a serious crime among 
the Athenians, punishable with 
the loss of some of the chief privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

1326. «al pdda: = padiora; 
assuredly, yes indeed. 
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be. Warre ToXXois pts poBous. 
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aT. 
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XN a lp “2 9 , , 2 8é 
KQtb TWS Yevot av TATEPa TUTITELVY EV UK) 5 


TOV TATEPA TUTTELS ; 


> ] 
ws év Oixy o eruTTov. @ puapaTare, 1332 


» 2 93 PS) , , 4 , 
$c. <yary aro el€w, Kal o€ VKHOW éywr. 


Zr. Touzt ov Yun ces; : $e. modu ye kal pqdiws. 

éXoo 8” OTOTEPOY TOL Aoyou Pouner oo hug 1336 
Zt. moiow Aoyow ; $e. Tov pomroy: Tov 1ITTOVa. 
Ir. édiSatdunv peévro oe, vy At’, @ pede, 


e 
Toto ‘SikatoLs dyniXé yew, el TauTa YE 


pees bare. 


a. 
| weédders AVATELOELY, WS dixatov Kat KaAov. 1340 


TOV marépa tunteo? éotiv Td TAY viewD. 
$e. add’ otopas perros o dvatreioeny, @OTE YE 
©)? Sw 


ove QUTOS ‘dxpoardpevos ‘obdep a dvrepets. 


Zr. Kat pyv o Tu Kat AeEers dkovoat BovrAopar. 
. é PP ° 





1327. The marp-adous father- 
beater of antiquity corresponds to 
the modern wife-beater. 

1329. yxalpw dxovwv kaka: he 
has learned this from “Adtxos 
Acyos (910). On dxovw as pags. of 
Aé€yw see S. 1075, HA. 820, G. 1241. 


1330. Aaxkémpwxte: you sink 
of iniquity ! 
1331. wal... ye: yes, and. 


4332. W Sip = dexalws; cp. 
ec iby dexatwv 1116 

1334. Aéywv: argument, like 
charity, should begin at home. 


1335. rourl: herein. 

1337- wolow: indignant zoos 
(247). But the son takes the 
question as a real one. 

1338. Note position of verb and 
its further emphasis by pevrot. 
On the causative middle see 
S. 1055, HA. 815, G. 1245. 

1339. dvri-Adyav: = yvapas 
évavtias A€yev of 1314. 

1342. pévro.: Pheidip. mocks 
his father’s pevroe of 1338. 

1344. kal pay: as in 1036. — 
& mt xal Ades: “what sort of a 
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‘red ‘yap cloriadel’, domep UOTE, 


TpGTov pev avTov thy AUpav AaBovT éyw 'kKéhevaora 


doa Stpeovidov pEhos, Tov Kpwov ws éréx Oy. 
6 8 eibdws apxaiov ely, Epacke Td KBapilew " 


Cory elt, 


speech you wé// make”; on the 
function of cau see 785 n., 840. 


ATOQN ETEPO2 1345-1451 


The student should compare 
this and the first dywv (949-1104) 
in"respect to the structure. 

1345-50. See Introd. § 143 for 
the rhythm. 

1349. Sr@: dat. of cause. 

1350. Afipa: 457. 

1351 f. The «xopudatos here 
sets as the rhythm for the debate 
the same fish-wife iambic tetrame- 
ter that he assigned to "Adtxos 
Adyos in 1034 f.—71d mpédrov: 
pleonastic with jpgaro. 

1352. wavrws: of course, by all 


1356 


oo xa ° . 


ou v F 
LP , ood ‘ 7 i 
€ 


means; often with imv. or imv. 
substitute, as here. 

1353. Kkalpfv... ye: begins 
the agonistic speech as in 1036. 

1356. The great popular poet 
Simonides had lived during the 
Persian wars, contemporary with 
Pindar and Aeschylus. A song 
of his in honour of a wrestler of 
Aegina named Kopidés began (ac- 
cording to the schol.) érefa?” 6 
Kplos ovUK dexews. Arist. here 
changes to éméy@y probably by 
way of jest: “ How Mr. Ram was 
sheared.” | 

1357. G&pxatov: whereas now 
the fashion- was to argue subtly 
and be xopios (649). 
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Tpit sv ghecr f a 
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1358. dowepel: = worep; 
GMT. 868. To sing when drink- 
ing was “too much like work.” 
The Greeks had songs to lighten 
labour in the field (reaping, bind- 
ing, winnowing) ; in the mill, the 
boat, the wine-press, at the draw- 
well — everywhere. For labour is 
lightened by rhythm. — yuvat«’ 
édotcav: “women grinding at the 
mill” is a figure of the remotest 
antiquity. 

1959. Tor ebO0dg: Cp. 1215. 

1360. rérruyas: grasshoppers 
lived merely on air and dew, the 
Greek legend said, and sang with- 
out ceasing. 

1364. 4AAd: is quoted from 
the original command; cp. 1369. 
—pvpplvyv: each banqueter, as 
he sang his song, held a spray 
of myrtle or laurel in his hand. 


1365. Afar: recite; not the 
same as eiretv; cp. 1344. With 
tov AicyvAov supply éxrav. — The 
holding of the myrtle (or laurel, 
as the schol. adds) was a sign 
perhaps of the poet-function of 
the banqueter. 

1366. lyd yap: feignedly indig- 
nant: why, zs it [ that thinks — ? 

1367. Wédou mwrdkov: Shake- 
speare’s “full of sound and fury.” 
— d-ov-oratos is in-coherent ; cp. 
ov-ornpa system. — ordpdag is 
formed from ordéudos (a full 
mouth) ; all words in -ag are coarse 
and insulting. — xpnpvo - rodv: 
prectpice-maker; refers to his 
huge and rugged phrases. In 
Frogs 821 his pypara are said to 
go on horseback (immo-Bdpova). 

1368. OpexOetv: leading up to 
a truly Epic battle, he uses a 
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€7F0S mos. €TTOS 5 HpeBiueo cif? obr0s enavamnSé, 


KaTreT épka poe “Kav ode. Kairvuye Kam Ohi Bev. 


$e. adKour Sixaiws, Gotis ovK Bdpurioqy emaiveis 1377 


wopararov ; 
¥ 
ELT ; 7 


Gadd’ avbis av TUNT HO Opa. $e. 


 Sixy y' av. 


Homeric word. For us the mean- 
ing is uncertain; either to gasp 
or to palpitate. 

1369. Ovpdv: instead of xetAos 
“id ; biting my temper, t.e. to curbit. 

1371. pftow: speech, passage 
in a drama. — éxlver: seduced, viz. 
in the tragedy of Aeolus. 

1372. GdeAdds: this was Maka- 
reus, son of Aeolus.—@ dAcft- 
waxe: defender from evil (= 
Heaven save us!). Cp. “AzroAXov 
dzro-T porrare. — Spo-pytplav : herein 
lay the shocking quality of the 
deed; for the marriage of a sis- 
ter dpo-matpia, which sometimes 
(though rarely) took place, was 
not held to be incestuous. 

1373. kay® ovx: = Kayoux by 
synizesis. — é&-nveox.: the prose 
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dvéxouat is keyed up to Tragic 
pitch by é; éf-apdrrw duplicates 
it. dpatrw to smite is itself a 
poetic metaphor for Aodopéw. 

1374. woAddotg: sc. words or 
names. 

1375. npeSdpecOa: Aurled (lit. 
pushed, thrust); cp. 558. 

1376. xaweara... Kal... «al 

. «at: observe in all artless nar- 
rative the large use of the simple 


conjunctions and, then, and then, | 


as here from v. 1361 on. With 
this finale of xai’s cp. Ach. 380f,, 
983 f., Ag. 251 f. Note also here 


the sound-play with a and z; for . 


its sake we might render slang for 

slang, thus: he began to swish and 

swinge and swat and scrunch me. 
1377. Sets: causal; cp. 692. 
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1381. gov: proleptic. 

1382. Bptv: a child’s cry for 
something to drink. — av: itera- 
tive (55) with éreoyov; would put 
(or hold) ¢o the lips. 

1383 f. poppdv . . . KaKkdy: 
baby-language seems never to have 
suffered from the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. It and music 
are universal tongues. 

1384. odx Ons... xal: no 
sooner did you ...than!... 
For @@avw with partic. see S. 1295, 
HA. 984, G. 1586. 


1385. wpo-eoxopnvas: /woudd 
hold you before me. 

1386 ff. A  amviyos requiring 
practice for good delivery, because 
of the resolutions -yo@’ drt, maps, 
and -yopevos. 

1387. ov« érAns: aid not have 
the grace; cp. 11g. 

1390. avrot: right there, on 
the spot. 

1393. -epyaopévos : of Tragic 
ring; after having wrought. 

1394. AaAdv: the Clouds 
frankly substitute dy zs chatter 
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eB Twa Carty, pe Sdfeis eye dtkata. 


Ws HOV Kawwois Tpdypacw Kal Sefvots Guiree, 


“4 


Kal tov Kabectéruv vopwrv trephpovew Sv- 


var Baty | 


1400 


ry) qt Bin: 


eyo yap ore per i TUK TOV your porn tpoceixor, 


ovo 


eCapapreiy™ 


av’ tpt elrely y ppd’ olds” T WY Tp 


7 er Z 


port 8, éreiSy pw’ ovroot rovrar y erapoe airés, 
yapars de Nemnats Kat Adyous Eves Kat pe 


pipvass, - ae 


x 


otwas Bbazew a ws Sixatoy Tov Tarépa rohaew. 1405 


Zr. tmmeve Toivuv, vy Ai’, ws Epouye Kpeitrov eoTw 


for by Ais argument (Aéywv) hith- 
erto used (884, 892, 1211, 1334). 

1395. AdPowsev: = mptaueba 
buy. 

1396. GAN ob8€: nay, not even. 
— tpeBlvOov: gen. of price; for 
a pea. 

1397 ff. The Kxopudaios pre- 
scribes for the second half of the 
"Aywv the same “squabble ”- 
rhythm as before. —xwwyrd xre. : 
addressed as Motor and Heaver 
of phrases new, Pheidip. is made 
almost the peer of Poseidon, 
“the wild Upheaver of the briny 
Sea” (568). There is probably 


a parody here of Euripides’ Medea 
1317. 
1399. Sptrctv: Zo de conversant. 
1400. vépew trepdpovetv: the 
ideal also of the modern UVeder- 


. mensch. 


1402. wplv: without. 

1403. avrdés: this stings. 

1404. yvopars, Adyos, peplp- 
vag: flitting through the whole 
play, these “winged words” of 
the New Learning now come home 
to roost. For péptszvae see 101, 
420, 952. 

1406. rweve rolvuv: note pres- 
ent tense; go on horse-ing tt then. 
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uf APIZTOPANOYS 


af 
eg ».te fA 


r i ai 


Urey Tpépew rBpurnov 7] TUTTOMEvOY ETT pt- 


Bava, 


Lal 


be. exeioe 8°, SOev a dmécxuods pe, TOU Adyou pererpt, 


Kat mpior epyoopat oe Touti’ 


ETUTITES ; ’ 


e 
- a 


2T. 
om, pool, 


\, . 
ov Kape 0 oot ¢ Sixaroy é E€OTLV EVVOELV Spoiws 


te ce 
TUITELY T, ETE 


TUITTALD ; 


267 a 
éywyé o°, evvowy Te Kat Kyddpuevos. 


wep ye Tour 


> 
Taiod pL OVT 
Sf oY ee ee 
$e. eizre 


1410 


éor evo TO 


Bae ‘9. oo 


TOS yap TO per oov apa XP. 7h) av dBdov el elvat, 


Topoy de py; Kal py epuy ddev Or Me Kayo. 
KAdoval Taldes, 7rSPe 5’ ob Khdew- 


OS 7 . 
Lov Tatoos TOUTO robpyov €ivat. 


hate a) ti 


G ieiiy 
ono Ets vopt Bey 


ELS; 1415 


éya dé y’ dyretrouy’ dv ws ‘dis matdes ot yéporres * 
+ a A “A AY la A 4 4 
elKOS R paddXov Tous yépovras 7 véous Te KAGELD, 


1407. ‘réOpummov: sc. dpya; a 
four-in-hand would double the 
outlay for the Cvyuoe hitherto kept 


(122). Note the play on rand 7; 
cp. 6, 1265. 
1408. pér-epu: J will pursug, 


perhaps should be ‘wave go 
back to éxéioe rov Aoyov. The 
sophistling thus rebukes his father 
for “splitting him off” in the 
midst of a formal argument full of 
therefores, firstly, secondly, etc., 
as will be noted. Cp. dyv-etpus 
1058, wap-etyu 1075. 

1413. To ody oapa: not To 
o®pa gov, which would put no 
stress on “ your.” 


1414. wal piv: surely, verily; 
cp. 4, 1036, 1353. 

1415. A trimeter parody on 
Eur. Alcest. 694: yxaipas dpov 
pas, ratrcpa 8 ov yalpew Soxeis ; 
father and son are there un- 
heroically wrangling over the pro- 
priety of the father’s dying for the 
son. — Soxets: c¢hink right, ap- 
prove (though in Euripides’ line 
it means merely éo0 think). 


1416. ot: to be stressed, of 
course. — Tovpyov: SC. TO TUMTE- 
aba. 


1417. éym S€ ye: as usual, ye 
stresses the word before d€; 169, 
175, 211, 914, 915, 920. 


/ 
f av Ser ¢ 
t f 


4 F . “rs 
f c 
Ld 


cowTrep eLapaptavey Hrrov Sikatov avrov 
TETEP CS tLapT S: 
7+ \? ° A , A 

GAN’ ovSapod vopilerar Tov TaTépa TOTO Tac KELV. 


Pe. 
ee 7c 2} 


“Arrov Te oir efeore kdpol auvov ai 70 Nourov. 
vaov Tos vieoL», 


pus €bt din 


Cewar 
TUTTTELD ; 
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scat 

a ¢ c ery V-) 
ee , . a \ 

e . i { * ak 
. soa ‘< 4 


(p> * 213 
? q* 
1419 


» 2 A e Q , \ A a Saree A 
ouKow avyp o Tov vowov Jets rovrov arTe Tporor, | 
@OTEP OV KAYO, Kat déyew ereJe rovs Moreen 


e / ett "en 


TOUS TaTépas avTi- 


a 


ogas dé mdayyas etxoper, 7 mpiv Tov vdpov reOny . , 
““adiewer, kat diSoper QUTOUS mppixa avyKen dog a. 


Tauri, 


oKepat Se rods — Kat tad\\a ta Bora 


vitals 


WS TOUS Tar epas dpdveras Kairou Tt + Seadépovew 
Hav exewou, wAYY y Ort ypiopar ov b ypadov- 


Ou; 


“ML ye 


A 93 y “ 

Sr. ti Snr’, ered) Tovs aNexrpvdvas arava pipet, 1430 
> > a Q A v4 > . va 4 

ouk €abies Kui THY. Kompoy, Katt EVAov Kabeddets ; 


> ~ 2 
$e. ov Tavtov, & Tay, éoriv, ov dv Yoxpdre Soxoiy. 


1420. vopl{era:: again an ap- 
peal to custom, as in 1185. — rdv 
mwarépa: with great stress: “old 
men in general, yes; but one’s 


Sather — no!” 
1421. G@vfip: man, not a god. 
—vépov: Advanced Thought of 


that time held that voyos rose by 
convention or pact of man (Oéce), 
not by will of the gods. But if 
made by men, why not un-made ? 
See also Introd. § 45. 

1426. &d-leyev: with magnani- 
mous gesture. — ovyxexé@Oar: as 
if a substantive; we give them our 
past contusions (perf. tense) gratis. 


1427 f. oxépar: this call to 
consider nature’s beasts and pat- 
tern life “according to Nature,” 
like barnyard fowl, — how often it 
recurs ! 

1429. Wydlopara: cp. 1019; a , 
bitter taunt for Athens’ democ- 
racy — that the difference between 
democratic man and beast is only 
one of decree (or degree !). 

1430 f. Reasoning by analogy 
is apt to suffer shipwreck on con- 
sistency. 

1432. Pheidip. is fairly beaten ; 
he too falls back on authority, on 
the épse dixit. 
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ad 
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Lr. mpos tavra py unr’ et S€ py, oavrdv Tor’ airidcoes. 
.' ~ 3 “ \ A la ‘4 be J 3 ‘\ 
$e. Kail was; Xr. ewes oe pev Sixais eip’ éyw 
KkodaClety, 
“ 2 <A lg 2 “ 4 A N N 
ov 8, Hv yévyrai wou, Tov vidv. be. Hv S€ py 
2 
yevnrat, 1435 
id 5) N X rd “ 5 > “ @ 4 
parny ewot Kexavoerar, ov 8 éeyyavav TreOvijEes. 
Lr. pot per, avdpes yA‘Kes, Soxet A€yew Sixara = a 
Kdpovye ovyxwpel SoKel TovToLot TameKh. =) 
, Q e ”~ > ‘4 b > «A “\ ld ~ 
krdew yap Huas eiKds €oT, Hv py Sikata Spaper. 
, Q > a ¥ dl > “ ‘ 
$e. oxepar 5€ yarépay er. yvapnv. it. amo yap 
oAovpat. 1440 
‘ Q »” 3 > > , ‘ a “~ ld 
$e. Kat pny lows y ovK axPéoe talav & viv mérovOas. 
ir. mas 64; didakov yap, Ti p’ ék ToUTwY Erapedyce's ; 
\ 43> 9 A , ae , 
Ge. THY pNTep woTEp kal GE TUTTHYOW. Xr. Ti Ps, 


Ti ons ov; 


Af? ¥ > a) a 
Tou?’ Erepov av péilov Kakov. 


“ 9 
TOV NTTW 


‘4 , , 
Aoyov oe vikynow eywr, 


1433. wpds Taira: gogo. — el Se 
ph: otherwise; i.e. if you set the 
example of father-beating. 

1436. éy-xavev reOvitas: you 
will have died with the laugh on 
me (€y-xaoKw). 

1437. @vbpes HAvaes: addressing 
the old men of the audience with 
gravity — productive doubtless of 
levity. | 

1438. Tovroiet: SC. TOS VeEots. 

1440. érépav yvopnv: the frst 
vey had nearly pounded Strepsy 
to death; another one, he thinks, 


be. i 87, Hv Exar 


1445 


will finish him off. — &qro-oAotpat : 
tmesis, as in 792. — yap: perhaps 
best explained here as equiv. to 
its original elements (y' dp’); “I 
shall perish (ye) then (apu).” 
1441. Kal phy: and yet; cp. 


1185. 
1445-51. One long “ Over- 
measure” verse (dép-perpov) ; 


see Introd. § 132 «’. — Adyav: the 
key-tone of the play (Argument, 
Reason) is rung once more in 
Strepsy’s ears. It has become his 
VEMECLS. 
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THY pyTép ws TUTTEW ypEar ; 
Sr, =i ti 8 adAO y FG, Tair’ jy orgs, 
ovdev oe KwdVoet OEav- 
Tov éuBaretv eis 7d Bapabpov 
pera Ywxparous, 1450 
kat Tov AOyov TOV ATT. 
tauti Su’ wpas, & Nepédar, rérovl’ eye, 
ipiv dvabeis dravra Tapa Tpdypata. 
Xo. avros pev ovv Gavt@ ov TOUTwY aiTLOS, 
oTpepas WEavTov Els TOVNPA TPAayyLara.. 1455 
Zr. ri Ojra ravr’ ov pou tor’ Hyopevere, 
GXN’ dvdp’ aypoikov Kat yépovT’ érypere ; 
Xo. pets rowovpev Tavl éExdorof ovtw’ av 
yvapev Tovnpav ovT épacTHy TpayuaTar, 
2” gus dv abrov éuBddoper eis Kandy, 1460 
Grrws av edn TOUS Deovs SedorKevan. 
IT. wpou, Tovnpa y’, @ Nedédat, Sixara Se. 


1446. xpedov: = yp77. 1453. Gva-Oclg: referring; = 
1447. tl &€: echoes ri S€ of  émtrpapas. 
1444. Strepsy’s wrath is so hot 1454. pevowv: nay, rather ; 71, 
that he snatches the mvityos-verse —‘I112. 
away from his’ son. — ratra: 1455. orpépas: the omen of 
stressed by position. his zomen dawns upon him. 
1449. Td Bapabpov: the bodies 1456. tore: in the first place. 
of executed criminals were thrown 1457. dw-ypere: 42. 
into this pit just outside the walls 1458 ff. Clouds prove to be not 
of Athens, literally és xopaxas. It always fleecy white, but sometimes 
was probably an ancient quarry. carriers of Zeus’s thunderbolts. 
1451. The second ‘Aywy here 1462. When judgment falls, 


ends, the #rrwy Adyos again vic- delusion ceases. The comedy has 
torious. become a tragedy. 
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ov ydp p éxpyy Ta xpypal, adaveroapnp, 


GTOOTEPELD. 


N ~ “ Q N 4 
Tov Xatpehovra Tov prapov Kal Lwxpary 


A A 9  y s 
yUV ovv oTTwS, w diATate, 


1465 


Gtro\eis peT eov ADady, of oe Kap’ eEnrarowr. 


Ge. 
aT. 
$e. 
‘ , ¥ 
Zevs yap Tis €oTw ; 
¥ 3 »¥ 3 “\ 
EOT , OUK, ETTEL 


GAN’ ovK ay adiucnoayt Tovs SidacKdArous. _ _,- 
‘N 4 ¢ Og 6, 7 a pine tos ae 

vat val, “KaravoeoUnre trarpwor Ata. A 

id , ‘ , A 9 e 3 A > 

vdou ye ‘Ata TaTpwov * ws apyatos El. 


$e. ovK 
1470 


y 
COTLV. 


aT. 


Aivos Bacrtever, Tov Ai’ é&eAndakds. 
Er. ovr e€ed7jran’, GAN’ eyw tovT @dounv 


a Q “ ~ 
dva Tovrovt Tov Sevov. 


iN 
otpot Setdaros, 


9 .' ‘N A » Q e , 
OTE Kal OE yuTpeovy ovTa Hedy yynoapny. 


$e. evravfa cavte mapadppove kal Pryvdda. 


1475 


» , ¥ 
OlLOL Trapavoias* ws euarvouny apa, 


or é&€Baddov rovs Oeovs Sia Yoxparn. 


1464. Sos: with dzroXcis ; 257. 
— ® rare: to his son. 

1467. Mocking the old man’s 
words of 834. 

1468. The tragic trimeter (7.2. 
without resolution of long sylla- 
bles), the long a in zarpwoy, and 
the word aid ‘oua for céBopat in- 
dicate a tragic parody or quotation 
perhaps of Euripides, since he uses 
KaTratdeouat several times. Athe- 
nians usually appealed rather to 
"AroAAwy matpwos. Here it is 
Zevs, so that another winged word 
of Strepsiades may return to flap 
its raven wings about his ears. 


1469. Mocks Streps. of v. 818. 

1471. Atvos «ré.: the whole 
accursed verse and doctrine back 
on Strepsy’s head just as he had 
taught it (828)! 

1473. tovrov(: he holds up his 
toper’s mug (dives) ; see notes on 
380, 1321. 

1474. Sre: causal. 

1475. Lait Pheidip, perhaps 
to the house of “ Uncle Megacles.” 
By Hypoth. 8’, what follows was 
written for the second Clouds. 

1477. &éBaddov: imperfect 
tense for imperfect action; wes 
for banishing. 
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GX’, @ 
pde » emerpiin 


D Dir’ Epyin, pndapas Orjiaure 104, 
s, adda el diaald «xe, FA 
eHoU Tapavorjoavros ddoderx iq: - ee 


1480 


Kai pou yevov EvpBovdos, eit’ avrovs <opuate 
Siwkdbw ypaydwevos, ei 6 tu cou Soxel. 
6pOas tapaivets ovK ewv Sixoppadety, 

> > e , > 9 a N > 4 

aN’ @S TAXLOT EuTrULTpavat THY olKiay 


TOV adore yor. 


devpo Sevp’, ® Baviia, 1485 
NM eAipaxa LaBov eee kat opuvinv dépwv, ° - 


katrewr émavaBas émi 7d ppovtio Ty prov 
>" 4 4 3 > ~ “ 4 
TO Téyos KaTaoKanT, eb dudes Tov Seamoryny, , 


9 a bd a 2 , A > 7 , 
€ws av avrois EeuBadys THY otKiar: . 
2 ‘ A AQ? 9» Band e Ld 

éuot 5é 8a9° eveyxare Tis Nuperny, 


oe 


ay 


1490 


> 1 > 3 ~ 4 A 4 
Kayo tw avtav THywEpoy Sodvat Sixnv 
2 ON , ’ *Q_> ¥ 9 9 s 
€uol Trowjow, Kei oPddp eto” adaldves. 


1478. “Epp: to the stone 
image before the door; see 
83 n. 

1482. SioxdOw: cp. duvvdbw 
1323 on formation from daxw. 

1483. He has put ear to the 
lips of his stone counsellor. — 
Sixoppadetv: the Greek “sewing ” 
of a lawsuit (dixn, parrw) is dbring- 
ing it, getting wt up; the Eng. 
“patching up” of a suit is rather 
to effect its compromise. | 

1485. aSoAecy av: a name often 
given to the philosophers by the 
comic poets, carrying the oppro- 
brium of our vulgar word “ blath- 


erskite.” — HavOias is a common 
slave name. 

1489. uBadAys xré.: fumble 
their house about their ears. 

1490. hpévyv: amrrw; 18.— 
In burning thus the Socratic ¢pov- 
ruornpiov, Arist. was but staging 
a borrowed historic fact. Perhaps 
only ten or fifteen years before 
this a mob had burned the assem- 
bly house (ovwy-édpiov) of the fol- 


‘lowers of Pythagoras in Croton, 


Italy, and many of his school had 
perished. 

1492. od8pa: 
swagger.” 


“for all their 
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Mafyris A 


iov tov. 

ut. 
Ma® avOpwre, ti troveis; 
adr\oy Ho. 


4 - 


SuaderroAoyoupat Tats Soxots THS Oikias ; 


oov epyov, @ Ods, ievat tohAnv dddya. 


ri 8 


1495 


9 A 
LT. OTL TOW; 


|! ty, 


Maéyrns B 


¥» , e ~ ad “\ > 2 
Oot, TLS NV TUpTOAEL THY OLKLAY ; 


LT. 


€xewvos, ovmep Doiwariov etkndate. 


Ma€yris I 


aro\eEts azroAets. 
Aopat, 


Hv H Tpwvdy por pn Tpod@ Tas éAridas, 


Zt. Tour avTo yap Kai Bov- 


1500 


ll ‘yw mporepov tas éextpaynr.0 Ie mET UV. 


OUTOS, Ti TOLELS ETEOV, OVTL TOU TEyoUS ; 
3 ~ ‘N ~ Q 9 
aepoBaTe Kat mEepippove Tov yALov. 

¥ 4 4 > , 
oimor Tddas, SeiAauos atroTmVLyyo opal. 


Karpepav 


> A \ , , 
éyo 5: kakodainwer ye KataxavOyoopat. 


1493. lov lod: 
see too Vv. 543. 

1494. From the roof. 

1495. The pa@yrys 
forth. 

1496. Sta-Aew.: cp. 320 and 
(for the compound) dtar€youa ; 
perhaps = / am holding conver- 
subtle-putation. 

1497. tuptroAct : 


from within; 


rushes 


a grandilo- 


1505 


quent substitute for the prose 
word éuzriprpynt of v. 1484. 
1498. Qolpdriov: the various 
threads of the comedy reappear. 
1499. totr atrd xré.: “why 
just ¢ha? it is that 1 am weshing 
(xai emphasizing verb as in 785). 
1503. Streps. echoes from aloft 
the words of the great ards in 225. 
1505. Chaerophon’s mask 
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Zr. ti yap pabovres tous Deovs vBpilere, 
kat THS LeAnvns eoxoTretaOe THY ESpayr ; 
“Epp ijs 


diwxe, BadXe, rate, TOAA@Y OUVEKa, 


pddiora 9° eidas rovs Jeous ws ndikour. 

€ A ¥ : 4 \ . 
eto €€w: KexdpevTas ya aN 

iycioG fw" Kexdpevras yap. + 
PET PlwS TO ‘ye THMEPOV HuLv. } 


Xo. 


would be known by its bushy eye- 
brows (146). He echoes -naopat 
trom Socrates. 

1506. tl paOdvres: Cp. 402. — 
UBpltere: impf.; cp. the next verse. 

1507. thy &pav: used of the 
heavenly bodies, it means their 
position; here there is a coarse 
reference to its other sense, seat, 
to give an instance of the uBpus 
of the philosophers 

1508. Hermes, appealed to in 


r 


1510 


1478 and now “really appearing 
high above the actors and chorus 
on the Geo-Aoyeiov, or stage of the 
gods, to superintend the vengeance 
meted out to impiety, would indeed 
have been an effective parody, 
had the play been acted, on the 
deus ex machina so dear to Eurip- 
ides. 

1511. perplws: 2” measure i.e. 
enough. The chorus retire march- 
ing in anapaests. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tue letters A., E., N., V., P., Av., L., Th., R., Ec., and Pl. stand 
for the Latin names of Aristophanes’ comedies in their chronologic 
order. See Introd. § ro. 

The works to be hereinafter most frequently referred to, chiefly 
by the author’s name only, are as follows: 


E. Apsotr: ericles (1891). 
A.J. P. = American Journal of Philology. 
O. BacHMANN: Lexict Aristophanet Specimen (Programme, 
Frankfurt, 1884). 
Conjecturarum Arist. Specimen I (Dissert., Gottingen, 1878). 
A. BAUMEISTER: Denkmiler des klass. Altertums (1885-88). 
J. Betocu: Griechische Geschichte I (1893), II (1897). 
Berl. phil. Woch. = Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 
E. BETHE: Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Altertum 
(1896). 
K. BRuUGMANN: Griechische Grammatk® (1900). 
Bull. de corr. Hell. = Bulletin de correspondance Hellenique. 
J. B. Bury: History of Greece (1900). 
G. Buso.t: Griechische Geschichte J-III (1893-1904). 
W. Curist: Metrik der Griechen und Romer? (1879). 
CuRIst-ScHMID: Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® (1908). 
Class. Phil. = Classical Philology (Chicago). 
Class. Rev. = Classical Review (London). 
A. CouaT: Aristophane et l’anctenne comédie Attique (1889). 
M. CroiseT: Aristophane et les partis a Athénes (1906). 
H. Diets: Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker' (1903). 
- W. DiTTENBERGER: Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum* (1898- 
1901). 
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L.R. FARNELL: Cults of the Greek States, vols. 3 and 5 (1907). 

P. FoucarRT: Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs (1873). 

E.N. GARDINER: Greek Athletic Sports (1910). 

Garp.-JEv.: Manual of Greek Antiquities (1895) by P. Gardner 
and F. B. Jevons. 

GS.: Syntax of Classical Greek (1900) by B. I.. Gildersleeve ; 
cited by paragraph. 

H. Giepitscu: Metrik der Griechen und Romer? (1901). 

T. Gomperz: Greek Thinkers, Engl. translat., I (1901), II (1905). 

GMT.: Greek Moods and Tenses (1890) by W. W. Goodwin ; 
cited by paragraph. 

A.E. HaicH: Zhe Attic Theatre? (1898). 

J.E. Harrison: Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion’ 
(1908). 

K. F. HERMANN: Lehrbuch der gr. Privatalterthiimer, rev. by H. 
Bliimner (1882). 

A. Horm: Aistory of Greece, Engl. translat., II (1895). 

E.W. Hore: Zhe Language of Parody (Dissert., Johns Hopkins 
Univ., 1905). 

Job. f. klass. Phil. = Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philologie. 

SJ 4LS. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

TH. Kock: Comicorum Altticorum Fragmenta (1880-88). 

K.Z. = Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 

K.-Bl. = Grammatk der griechischen Sprache by R. Kiihner, 
Part I revised by F. Blass (1890-92). 

K.-G. = of. ctt., Part II revised by B. Gerth (1898-1904). 

O. LauTENSACH: Grammat. Studien 2u den griech. Tragikern und 
Komikern; Augment u. Reduplic. (1899). 

J. vAN LEEUWEN: Eachiridium Dictionis Epicae (1894). 

Prolegomena ad Aristophanem (1908). 
edit. Aristophanes’ comedies complete (1893-1906). 

P. Mazon: L£ssat sur la composition des comédies ad’ Aristophane 
(1904). | 

E. MEYER: Geschichte des Altertums IT (1893), IV (1901). 

A. Mommsen: Feste der Stadt Athen (1898). 
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R. A. NeIL: edit. Aristophanes’ Anighés (1901). 

W. NEstLe: Huripides der Dichter der griechischen Aufklirung 
(1901). | 

M. P. Nirsson: Die Kausalsatze im Griechischen, Heft 18 of M. 
Schanz’s Bettrage zur histor. Syntax der gr. Sprache (1907). 

C.W. PepPpLER: Comic Terminatons in Aristophanes (Dissert., 
Johns Hopkins Univ., 1902). 

Phil, = Philologus, Zeitschrift fir das klass. Altertum. 

PLUTARCH : Lives, cited by chapters. 

Morata, cited by the pages of Xylander’s edition. 

Rh. M. = Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 
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NOTES ON THE INTRODUCTION 


1. The Vitae Aristophants are to be found in Dtibner, Kaibel, 
van Leeuwen, and the editions of Bergk and Meineke. | For the 
scholia on his life see Diibner's index. | Beside mention in Plato 
Apol. 19 ¢, whereon there is a valuable scholium, Arist. is one of 
the guests in Plato’s Symposium. | Passages more or less personal 
begin at Arist. A. 377, 502, 628, E. 507, N. 518, V. 1016, 1284, 
P. 734- 

3. The Vita XI (Dibner) begins: "Aptoroddvys 6 xwpwdomods 
warTpos pev hv PrLrrov, To Se yévos “AOnvaios, rav Sypwv Kvdabyvaers, 
Ilavdcovidos dvAyjs. Suidas’ Lexicon, s.v. "Apirroddvys: ‘Podos 
qrot Aivétos, of 8¢ Alyiariov épacay, of 8 Kapepén, Oéca 5 ’AOPyvaios, 
éroXtroypapyOn yap map avrois. | Kydathenaion: Sypos év dore 
rhs Lavdiovides puvAjs (schol. on Plato Symp. 173 4). W. Judeich 
Topographie von Athen (1905) 159 supposes it may have embraced 
the Acropolis and reached as far north as the Eridanus. | Birth- 
year of Arist.: van Leeuwen Prolegg. 39 and Starkie Ach. XI in- 
cline to 451, the year of Pericles’ bill recognizing as citizens only 
those born of parents both of whom were Athenians (Aristot. 47¢h. 
Pol. 26. 3, Plut. Peric. 37). This might explain the doubt on the 
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poet’s citizenship, and the ypad7 gevias said to have been brought 
against him by Cleon. | Country-joys are dwelt on especially in 
the peace-plays, as A. 32, 198, 245, 268, 872, 1005; P. 525, 550, 
565, 587, 634, 765, 975, 1000; Tewpyoi frgg. 100, 107, 109. 
See also E. 805, N. 43, Njooe frg. 387, and Busolt 3. 925. | Arist.’ 
hoyhood passed in the country : so Croiset 14-17 and van Leeuwen 
Prolegg. 13, basing perhaps on Thuc. 2. 14. | That A. 652-54 
proves the poet’s possession of land in Aegina is the opinion of 
W. Christ Gesch. der gr. Lit? 248, Meyer 4. 313, Busolt 3. 1061, 
Croiset 13, Starkie ad /oc., basing on schol. to Plato Afo/. 19 ¢, 
karexAynpwce O¢ Kai THv Alyway, ds Weoyevys pyoiv év to rept Alyivys. 
It is held however by schol. on A. 654 and by Romer 125, not to 
mention many others, that the Ach. passage refers to Callistratus. 
Christ-Schmid 393 leaves the question open. 

4. Why was not Arist. the d:ddaoxados of his first play ? Answers 
vary: because of his modesty, say those who take E. 512-45 and 
N. 530 f. seriously ; because too young legally to receive a chorus 
(schol. N. 510) ; because a foreigner (van Leeuwen Ves. XII) ; 
because a coward “safe crouched behind a name, Philonides or 
else Callistratus, put forth when danger threatened” (Browning 
Aristophanes’ Apology, with the amenity due a brother poet !) ; 
because he was rich, or had puxpodwria like Sophocles, or. . . etc. 
| That the Bangueters was brought out &a KoANorpdrov is stated 
in Prolegg. de Comoedia III (Diibner p. xv 50 = Bergk p. xxxii 
§ 12). Philonides is thought the more probable d&ddoxadros by 
Kock (Wud. 531) and Teuf.-Kaehl. 4. But Weber 95-108 regards 
the play as a political rather than a moral satire, aimed at such 
rhetorical woAurcxoc as Thrasymachus. If then Prolege. de Com. 
(Z.c.) is correct in further reporting that Anist. intrusted his political 
comedies to Callistratus, and those aimed at Euripides and 
Socrates to Philonides, it follows that Callistratus brought out 
the Banqueters. 

5. Arist. refers to the Banguevers and its results for him in A. 
502 f., 642 ff.; see also schol. on A. 378. | The poet prosecuted 
was Arist., say Fritzsche, Bergk, A. Mtiller, Ribbeck, Cobet, Capps, 
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Fr. Leo, Kaibel, Meyer 4. 377, Busolt 3. 1061, Haigh 73, Croiset 
73, starkie Ach. p. 247 (where see list of disputants and passages 
cited) ; was rather Callistratus (or Philonides), say C. F. Hermann, 
Petersen, Kock, Miiller-Striibing, Briel, Wilhelm, Reisch, Romer 
(see Starkie /.¢.). | Penalty of the suit: discussed by Croiset 
78-80. | 

6. The tradition of a ypady gevias (schol. Ach. 378, Vita XI li. 
27 Diibner= Bergk XII § 4) is rejected by J. Kirchner: (Prosopo- 
graphia Athca), Romer (130), Busolt (3. 1061), Christ-Schmid 
(393) ; is held probable by Croiset (143); is matter of conviction 
with van Leeuwen (Prolegg. 39). Van Leeuwen’s theory is this: 
the poet’s stock was Aeginetan— note Pindar’s third Nemean in 
honour of the Aeginetan Aristocleides, son ofan Aristophanes. His 
father Philip sided with Athens in the war which began ¢. 488, and 
was one of those who migrated to Attica then (Hdt. 6. go) or 
later in 458. He was admitted to citizenship, his wife remain- 
ing Aeginetan. Pericles’ bill requiring for citizenship that both 
parents be Athenians was passed in 451. If now the poet was 
born before 451, his citizenship could not be challenged ; if born 
later, his alienship was no less certain; if born just in 451, his 
status might be matter of doubt. In 431, Aegina being cleared 
of its inhabitants and occupied by Athenians, Philip claimed his 
old patrimony, and thus the passage in Ach. refers to Arist. and 
not to Callistratus. : 

7. From the trofécas we know that Ach., Av., and Lys. were 
brought out by Callistratus, the Vesp. and Ran. by Philonides. 
Callistratus also had in charge AaraAjs (Prolege. de Com. III 50 
Diibner) and BaBvAwyoe (Suidas); Philonides taught [podywy 
(Hyp. Vesp.), "Apdudpews (Hyp. Av.), and probably Vwé. (Dtibner 
Prolegg. de Com. III 52). Arist. himself is the official poet only 
for £q., Pax (?), and Flut, though this list also is questioned 
(Vita XI 80 Diibner = Bergk XII § 12). | Were Callistratus and 
Philonides poets or only actors? Vita XII § 15 Bergk (= Diib- 
ner p. xxviii footnote) speaks of them as tzoxpitai; but Vesp. 
1018 honours them with the name of poet. For sufficient discus- 
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sion see Teuf.-Kaehl. 5 and Starkie Ves. p. 309. | Note that 
other poets sometimes employed ddacxado ; ¢.g. Eupolis exhibited 
Autolycus 5 Anpoorpdrov (Athen. 216 @), and Eubulus made use 
of Philip son of Arist. as d&dacxados (schol. Plat. Apol/. 19 5). 

8. dypawe 88 Spdpara pS, dv dvridéyerar récoapa ds obx Svra adrod 
(Vita XI 85 Diibner = Bergk XII § 13). | On the son Araros: 
Hyp. IV Plut., Prolegg. de Com. (Dtibner) XI 77, XII 36, XIII 16, 
XV 21. 

g. The name of the third son was Nicostratus (Vitae XI 79, 
XII 43 Diibner) or Philetaerus (Suidas, schol. Plat. Apoé. 19 ©). | 
Arist. bald: E. 550, N. 540, P. 767 ff., Eupol. 78. 

10. Names of all comedies by Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 3 f., Kock 
Com. fragm. | Arguments of the extant comedies: Teuf.-Kaehl. 
8-19, Christ-Schmid 395-410, W. C. Wright Ast. Grk. Lit. 
284—303.- 

12. Rhythms of Arist.: Rossbach 3. 2. 799 ff. | Diction : 
Tucker Ran. xxxiv—lvi. | Love of Nature: Croiset 15, Busolt 
3. 925. | Pathos: exx. in A. 810 (starving Megarian takes “ this 
one fig’’), V. 291-315 (boy-escort pleads for figs), L. 596 f. 
(woman’s bloom is brief), Pl. 281 f., 535 ff. | Structure of plays: 
so varied and supple as to be the despair of formalists. They 
would beg him, as Trygaeus begs the dancers in Fax 323, “ not 
to spoil the thing by his capers” (undapds ... mpaypa KdAduorov 
diahbeipynre dia ra cxHpata) ; but like those dancers either his left leg 
or his right wd break loose to fling one more heaven-high pas. — 
Thus his “ IIdpodos ” is not always an entering song. In /Vué. the 
chorus sing it before entrance, in Zhesm. they suddenly are pre- 
sented to view without either entry or song, in -Zccé. they sing 
their first song not as they file in but file out. — Nor are the choirs 
always half-choirs (12 in each), singing in responsion; see R. 
Arnoldt Die Chorpartien bet Arist. (1873) 178 on (e.g.) Zhesm. 
1136-59, and Zielinski 275 for Ran. 399-416.— Nor does P. 
Mazon believe that the “’Aywy” (werd-duel) need be cast in the 
rigorous mould required by Zielinski; Zssai p.5: “la comédie 
grecque est faite d’une succession réguliére de cadres souples et © 
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non d’une succession incohérente de cadres rigides.” He thus 
finds an dyov not unsymmetrical in A. 490-625, N. 358-475, Th. 
372-530, where Zielinski found no dywy at all (or at most but frag- 
ments due to revision or corruption), because these passages were 
not of the stereotyped form seen in E. 756-941, N. 950-1104, 
Av. 451-638. | Wit of Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 23 f., Starkie Ach. 
xxxviii — xxiv. The latter elaborately-classifies Aristophanic jests 
by the Aristotelian scheme found in Prolegg. de Com. X d Diibner 
(= Bergk XI = van Leeuwen Prolegg. 192 f.). 

13-14. Comic portraiture in Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 28; S. H. 
Butcher Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art? ch. to, espe- 
cially 379 f.; Ivo Bruns Das terar. Portrit der Griechen (1896) 
150 ff. | 

16. The climax of Athens’ power is variously dated from 460 
B.c. (seizure of Naupactus) to 447 (just before defeat at Coronea). 

17. Cleisthenes: Hdt. 5. 66 ff., Aristot. Ath. Pol. 20 ff. | Size 
of Attica: 975 square miles (Baedeker’s Greece) ; estimates vary 
above and below this. | Dependence of the other cities upon 
Athens: at the time of the Samian apostasy 440 B.c., only three 
allies — Chios, Lesbos, and Samos — maintained their own ships 
and paid no tribute ; Thuc. 1. 19, 3. 10; Aristot. Ath. Pol. 24. 2. 
| For Pericles’ ideal (but unrealized) city see his funeral oration 
(Thuc. 2. 35 ff., especially 41. 4). | Gold mines of Thrace: Thuc. 
I. 101, Meyer 4. 28-31; for the silver mines of Laurium see 
Thuc. 6. gt. 7, Hdt. 7. 144, Aristot. 4%. Pol. 22. 6, Plut. Zhem. 
4, Wic..4, Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 12, Vect. 4, Strabo 399 fin. P 

18. For Pericles’ dreams see Plut. Fevic. 11. 4 f., 12, 14. 1, 
15. 2. | Athens covetous of power in the Euxine (Plut. Feri. 
21. 1, Arist. V. 700), Caria (Arist. E. 173 f.), Cyprus (Thuc. 
1. 112, Plut. Cim. 18. 4 ff.), Egypt (Thuc. 1. 104, 112), Sicily 
and Tuscany (Plut. eric. 20. 3), Sardinia (Arist. V. 700), Carthage 
(Plut. Feric. 20. 3, Arist. E. 173 f., 1303 f.), Gibraltar (Plut. ic. 
12). | Supreme insolence (vps) shown, for example, toward the 
Melians (Thuc. 5. 89) ; also in displaying the tribute and orphans 
in the orchestra of the theatre at the Dionysia in the presence of 
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the allies (Isoc. 8. 82 f.). rixree rot xdpos UBp (Theogn. 153). 
| UBpis purevec rupavvov (Soph. O. 7; 873). 

19. Athenian oppression is minimized by Grote (ch. 47 mid.); 
but see Holm 2. 218, Wilamow. fil. Uniers. 1. 73-76 on 
Ppovpapxot, érioKxorot, KANTHpEs, ErtpeAnraé established over depen- 
dencies ; also ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 14-18, Harpocr. s.v. éxiaxomos 
quoting Antiphon, Bekk. Anmecd. 254 éwtoxérrar, Thuc. passim s.v. 
gpovptov and ¢dpovpety, and the words of Pericles and of Cleon in 
Thuc. 2. 63. 2, 3. 37. 2, also 3. ro. 5, Aristot. Atk. Pol. 24. 2, 
Busolt 3. 224-28. The oppression must have been considerable 
and notorious to have drawn such heavy fire from the comic poets ; 
see Arist. BaBvAwvo, V. 237, Av. 147, 1022, 1050, 1422, Eupol. 
IloAets especially frg. 233. | Hatred of Athens universal: Isoc. 
8. 77-79. | Corruption of character by war: Thuc. 3. 82 f. | 
Ambition of Pericles: Plut. Fevtc. 7. 

zo. Peloponnesian war a conflict between democracy and 
oligarchy (Whibley 34) ; its cause, Sparta’s fear of Athens’ growing 
power (Thuc. 1. 23, 33, 86), or Athens’ resolve to maintain her 
naval empire (Bury 397). | The “sycophants ” or false informers 
and blackmailers: Xen. Conwz. 4. 30, Plut. Mic. 2 fin., 4 med., 5 
init., Meyer 4. 141-43. | Fear of tyranny: Thuc. 6. 27. 3, 6. 28. 2; 
Arist. V. 498 ff., L. 619. 

21. Invasions of Attica took place in 431, 430, 428, 427, 425, and 
413 B.c., when finally Decelea was seized and permanently occu- 
pied by the Lacedaemonians ; Thuc. 2. 19, 2. 47, 3. I, 3. 26, 4. 2, 
7.19. | Athens crowded with country-folk : Thuc. 2. 17. 1-3, 2. 52. 
2-3, ‘Arist. A. 72, E. 792 f., Busolt 3. 926. | Athens. a fortress — 
dyti_ rov mods cdvat gpovptov Kxaréorn Thuc. 7. 28. 1, Isoc. 
8. 92. | Quarter-million human beings inside Athens’ walls : Beloch 
Die Bevilkerung der gr.-vom. Welt 54 ff., Hist. 1. 404, Bury 378, 
870, Starkie Ach. XVI. | City full of corpses: Thuc. 2.52. | Moral 
effect of the plague: Thuc. 2. 53. | Cimon’s policy of dual head- 
ship: Plut. Cim. 16 jin., Bury 342-45, Busolt 3. 256. 

23. Cleavage of opinion crosswise and lengthwise: not all 
noblemen were oligarchic, nor all conservatives ignorant; some 
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old men were radical, some city-people religionists ; no working 
majority was left on any subject, Meyer 4. 148 ff., 420 ff. 

24. Two or three thousand citizens slain on each expedition : 
Aristot. Ath. Fol. 26. 1, Isoc. 8. 88. | No evmAacia in Athens : 
Thuc. 2. 39. 1. | Citizenship not too strictly guarded: Isoc. 4¢., 
Busolt 3. 337 f., Meyer 4. 11-14. 

25. Moral ruin resulting from war: Thuc. 3. 82 f., Meyer 
4- 345 f., 417 f. Note the falling off of Athenian respect for 
sacred precincts between 446 B.c. at Brea, and 424 at Delium 
(C. L. Hicks Man. of Grk. Hist. Inscripp. No. 29, Busolt 3. 
417 f., Thuc. 4. 97 f.). Compare also Athens’ oath in 445 B.c., 
to deal honourably and justly by Chalcis with her condemnation of 
the Lesbians in 427, and her butchery of the Melians in 415 (Hicks 
No. 29, Busolt 3. 433, Thuc. 3. 36, 5. 116). — Beloch, however 
(1. 594 f.), finds no moral deterioration resulting from the war 
but only a letting loose of passions previously there but asleep. 

26. Athens a democracy in name, but in fact rod rpwrov dvdpds 
dpxy Thuc. 2. 65. 9; cp. Telecl. 42, Plut. Feric. 15 init., 16. | 
Athenians pensioners: Plato Govg. 515 ¢ dxovw IleptxAéa werounxevae 
"AOnvaious dpyovs Kai SetAovs Kai AdAovs Kai pirapyupous, eis pucGo- 
dopiay mpOrov kataoryoavta. | The dypoxparia almost an éxAoxparia : 
ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 9 f., Meyer 4. 371-73. | Pericles’ great debt 
to Anaxagoras: Plut. Peric. 4 jin., 8 inté | Pericles as dema- 
gogue: Plut. Peric. 9 med. treroutro tov Sypov, 11 med. ro Sypw 
Tas Hvias dveis 6 IlepixAys érroAtrevero mpos xapiv. Beloch 1. 466 
(Pericles) “ hatte ein sehr feines Gefiihl fiir das, was die offentliche 
Meinung verlangte.””’ Meyer 4. 48 (Pericles) “hat, um sich zu 
behaupten, dem Parteiprogramm erst recht bedenkliche Conces- 
sionen machen miissen.”’ | Destruction of the court of the Areop- 
agus: Plut. Peric. 7 jfin., 9 jfin., Cim. 15 med., Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
27, 1, Polt. 1274 a 8. | On Pericles and his policy in general, 
see Busolt 3. 246-55, 261-95, Couat 130-41, Beloch 1. 466 ff, 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 27.3 f. Plut. Peric. 9. Some of his policies 
were as follows: (1) all offices of state and jury service thrown 
open to all citizens with pay (Aristot. Pol’. 1274 a 8, Ath. Pol. 
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27. 4, Plut. Peric. 9, Bury 349, Abbott 135); (2) cleruchies (Plut. 
i.c., Bury 365, Abbott 111, 135, 286); (3) allies to be kept well in 
hand (Bury 362, 382, Abbott 130 f., 156-59); (4) league-money 
to be used to adorn Athens (Plut. Feric. 12-14, Bury 364, 373, 
Abbott 135-39); (5) splendour of festivals increased, and theoric 
fund established (Plut. Pevic. 9, Holm 2. 204, Busolt 3. 264 f.). 
That Pericles instituted the theoric fund is doubted by Beloch 2. 
360 and Bury 587. | Final judgment on Pericles: Thuc. 2. 65, 
Meyer 4. 47-50, Busolt 3. 984-86. | 

27. Change in Pericles after winning undisputed control: Plut. 
Feric. 15. | Deterioration of popular leaders after Pericles: Thuc. 
2. 65. 6-10, Aristot. 4th. Fol. 28. 1, schol. Arist. P. 681, Beloch 
1. 476; also of generals: Eupol. 100, 117, 205, Meyer 4. 378 f., 
Starkie 4ch. XVII. 

28. ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 8 Erara wry wacav dxovovres 
e€eAdfavro rovro pév éx THs, ToUTO O€ éx THS* Kat ob pev “EAAnves ida 
paAAov Kai puvy xai dairy Kai cxnpart xpovrat, “APnvaior dé Kexpa- 
peévy e& dardvrwv trav EAAnvev kai BapBdpwv. Beloch 1. 591. | Comic 
specimens of bad “Athenian’”’: Arist. P. 291, Th. roor ff. 
(Scythian), Av. 1615, 1628, 1678 (Triballian), A. roo, 104 (Per- 
sian), 729 ff. and 860 ff. (Doric and Boeotian); Timotheus’ /ér- 
stans 162 ff. Xenophon’s Attic is held to be impure because of 
his long sojourns abroad. ; 

29. On dress: ps.-Xen. /¢., Thuc 1. 6, Beloch 1. 591, Iwan 
v. Miiller Griech. Privataltert (1893) 97 ff., Gard.-Jev. 49-67 ; 
note on Vub. 984 infra. 

30. Importation of luxuries: Thuc. 2. 38, ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 
2. 7, 2. 11, Hermip. 63, Meyer 4. 53 f., Beloch 1. 397, Wilamow. 
Phil, Unters. 1. 76. | Peacocks: Starkie on Ach. 63, Antiph. 175 
(K. 2. 83), Athen. 6544-55 ¢, 3972-98 4. | “‘ Coddled”’ school- 
children: Arist. N. 965, 987. | A round of processions and festi-. 
vals in Athens: Thuc. 2. 38, ps.-Xen. Hep. Ath. 2. y, Plut. Peric. 
11. See Cratinus’ Mad\Gaxoé for general effeminacy of the age. 

31. Cleon’s bad manners: Aristot. 4%. Pol. 28, Plut. ic. 8, 
Arist. A. 381, E. 137, V. 36, 596, 1034. His impudence pleased 
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the people; see the anecdote in Plut. Mic. 7 jin. | Neither Tri- 
ballian nor “ specialized ’”’ pettifogger knew how to drape his hima- 
tion: Arist. Av. 1567-71, Plato Zheaet. 175 ¢. | Children ill-bred : 
Arist. N. 981, 993, 998. 

32. Odeum: Busolt 3. 469. | Music developed but degenerate : 
Pherecr. 145, Athen. 632 @ 4 quoting Aristoxenus, Meyer 4. 
179-82, Smyth liii—lv, lvii, lxvi f. | The dithyramb ro waAatév ot 
_ €devOepot -€xdoevov adro: (ps.-Aristot. Problems 19. 15). | Phrynis: 
see note on v. 971 t#/ra.| Timotheus: Christ-Schmid 241 f., 
Smyth 137 f., 462-65, Wright Ast. Grk. Lit. 133-36; for the 
11-stringed lyre see Wilamow. Zimotheos 74. 

33- Musica mere ear-tickling : Plato Gorg. 501 e-502 a. | Social 
singing wanes: Arist. N. 1357-60. | Older music and poets pass- 
ing: Arist. N. 966-70, 1355-72, V. 220, 269, R. 1304-07, Eupol. 
139, Antiph. 85 (K. 2. 45), Wilamow. Zexégesch. 11-14, Jebb 
Bacchylides 52 ff. | Gnesippus: Athen. 638 @-39 @ (=Chion. 4, 
Crat. 15, 97, 256, Telecl. 16 (?), 34, Hermip. 45 (?), Eupol. 139). 

34. Confusion of lyric types: Plato Legg. 700; Christ-Schmid 
235-38. | Euripides zourys pypariwv daavexay Arist. P. 534. His 
decline from tragic level: Arist. R. 939-43, 949-52, 971-88; 
Christ-Schmid 329, 364. 

35. Parodies of Kinesias, for example, in 4zv. 1372-1400; of 
cyclic poets in general, Vud. 335-38. | Of Timotheus it may be 
true that his originality lay rather in music, and that in his poetry 
he but followed tradition and the trend of his times, his meta- 
phors, for example, being hardly more enigmatic than others by 
his predecessors. But when he sows these metaphors “ with the 
sack and not with the hand,” when almost every phrase is a strain 
for some “ effect,” who is not reminded of Moliére’s Préciteuses 
Ridicules? When he calls a ship’s oars its ‘ mountain-feet ”’ 
(ovpeiovs wddas, because made of the mountain-grown fir), when 
thole- pins are for him “ marble-shining children ” (pappapodeyyeis 
maioas) which have “leaped out of the mouth” when crushed in 
battle (orduaros é&7AAovro), when the sea strewn with wreckage and 
dead bodies seems to him “ starry” (xardorepos ovros), can we 
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say that the ridicule is not deserved in Arist. N. 333 ff.? See note 
on § 100. -La Bruyére says of those who frequented the Hétel 
Rambouillet : “ They left to the vulgar the art of speaking intelli- 
gibly ; a phrase, not over clear, expressed before them, was sure to 
bring on another still more obscure, which was at last followed by 
positive enigmas, always greeted with the plaudits of the whole 
circle.... To take part in these discussions one wanted neither 
good sense, memory, nor capacity, but esp7i¢, not of the best or 
most genuine, but of the falsest kind.’’—It appears that here, 
too, the Greeks were precursors of the moderns. 

36. For “resolutions” in tragic trimeter see Christ Metrik 
§ 378. 

37. Aeschylus neglected, and Euripides enthroned, at least with 
the youth: Arist. N. 1367, 1371, R. 771-78. Note that accord- 
ing to Couat 339 Arist. parodies no less than thirty-three of 
Euripides’ tragedies —a pointless thing, had he not counted on 
the acquaintance of the public with the originals. 

38. Bankruptcy of poetry at end of fifth century B.c.: Christ- 
Schmid 236. | Strabo 18 (1. 2. 6) abro 8 ro wefov AcxPjvar rov dvev 
TOU pérpov AGyov éuguiver Tov ‘aro Vous Tivos KaTaBavra Kai dyyparTos 
eis rovdados. | On “Art for art’s sake”: Meyer 4. 160 (Euripides) 
“ist stolz auf sein Denken, auf seine geistige Superioritat ’’ — 
“nur zu oft ist ihm das Einfache zu einfach, und er greift zum 
Unnatiirlichen.” 

39. Professionalism and specialization of athletes: Gardiner 
ch. 6, Gard.-Jev. 322. | Meat-diet introduced in fifth century: 
Gardiner 126. | Over-development of special parts, as legs or 
shoulders: Xen. Conviv. 2. 17. | Overeating proverbial: Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 4, Aristot. Nic. Eth. 2. 6. 7 (= 1106 3 3), Arist. P. 33 f., 
Athen. 412 f. | iScarys vs. dbAnrys: Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 1. | High 
rewards: Plato Rep. 620 5, Apol. 36 a. | General condemnation 
of athletics: Xenophanes frg. 2 (Bergk*), Eur. frg. 282 (Nauck), 
Plato Rep. 404 a, 411 ¢ d, Aristot. Pott. 1335 4, Arist. N. 1002, 1054, 
R. 1087. | Gymnasia deserted: Arist. N. 1054, R. 1070; or fre- 
quented by “ chatterers” such as Socrates: Xen. AM/em. 1. 1. to. | 
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Alcibiades, a devotee of the turf, entering seven chariots at the 
Olympian races of 416 B.c., and winning therein three prizes: 
Thuc. 6. 16. 2, Plut. 4/cid. 11. | Of the Sophists everyone writes — 
Grote ch. 67, Zeller, Gomperz, Meyer 4. 253-72, Beloch 1. 630-37, 
Bury 385—89. ; 

40. Rhetorical training in Athens in fifth century: F. Blass 
Attische Beredsamkeit and R. C. Jebb Aftic Orators — the open- 
ing chapters of each; for briefer treatment see Christ-Schmid 
510-18, Adams’ Lysitas 13-31, 344-57. 

41. “Reflection supersedes authority ” — “ Not old Herodotus 
himself escaped the spirit of his age’? (Gomperz 1. 408. f.). | 
Education of the individual; Meyer 4. 249-53. | Aoyopos, oKxeyes : 
Arist. R. 973-75. | Athenian esprit: A. W. Verrall Euripides the 
Rationalist (1895) go f., quoting Thuc. 3. 38 (“ Athenians pride 
themselves on applauding a subtlety before it is out, catching the 
sense before it is spoken”). | ré Aé€yeas ov; Arist. N. 1174. | 
Protagoras-debate: Plut. eric. 36. Alcibiades on Law: Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 40-46. 

42. Culture.anti-democratic: Meyer 4. 423. 

44. wavrwv xpnuatwy peétpov avOpwros. ola pév Exacta épot 
gatverat, roatta pev éorw epol, ola d€ col, routra S aid coi (Plato 
Theaet. 152 @).| Euripides-anecdote: Plut. Moral. 33 ¢ (= 
Eur. frg. 19 N.); cp. also Athen. 582 @. 

45. vows vs. Bears: Plato Gorg. 483 f., Protag. 337 d, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 4. 14, Diog. Laert. 2. 16 (Archelaus said 16 dixatov evac 
kal TO aicxpiv ov dice, dAAA vouw), Eur. Hec. 800 f. vouw yap 
kat Oeovs qyovueOa Kai COpev ddixa Kai Sixat’ dpiopevor, Arist. N. 
1075-78, 1427-31. See especially A. W. Benn Philosophy of 
Greece 137-44 commenting on Eur. Phoen. 546 ff. | Cephalus 
and his life-rule: Plato Aep., ¢nit. and 331 4. | Laws made by 
ot doOevets xat ot wodAoi: Callicles in Plato Gorg. 483 4. | Each 
generation to make its own laws: Arist. N. 1421-24. | Probably 
Pherecrates’ comedy, the “Ayptot, was a satire on “ life according 
to Nature (gvve).” 

46. Pericles and Aspasia: Plut. eric. 24, Beloch 1. 474, 
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Couat 135 ‘‘Son mariage illégal avec Aspasie était, pour la plu- 
part des Athéniens, un défi jeté 4 leurs traditions les plus respec- 
tables. La famille, sur qui reposait tout l’Etat, ne pouvait subsis- 
ter que par la pureté du mariage; Périclés donnait |’exemple 
d’y faire entrer les courtisanes.” | For modern Aspasian literature 
see Busolt 3. 565 ff. | Divorce of Hipponicus: Plut. Feric. 24. 5. 
Bigamy of Callias: Andoc. De Afyster. 124. — Phaedra’s conduct 
in the play “ImzdAvros xaAurrdpevos, being “ dzperés kal Karyyopias 
dévov’’ has been withdrawn from the play now extant, ‘ImmdAvros 
arepaynpdpos ; see the argument. 

47. Athens’ misappropriation of league- ands and ostracism of 
Thucydides: Plut. Peric. 12, 14. | dpwayy or «Adorn of public 
money frequently charged, e.g. in Lysias 21. 13, 25. 19, 26. 6. 9. 
II, 28. 1, 30. 26; cp. Xen. Anad. 4. 6. 16, and see note on § 67, 8. 

48. Pleistoanax-incident: Plut. Fevic. 22, Arist. N. 859 with 
schol., Busolt 3. 429. | Swpodoxia a national weakness: K. F. 
Hermann Gr. Privatalt® (1882) 44 f. Many trials recorded, as 
of Cimon (acquitted, Plut. Cim.14), Pythodorus and Sophocles 
(exiled, Thuc. 4. 65. 3), Eurymedon (fined, Thuc. /.¢.), Pericles 
(convicted, Thuc. 2. 65. 3, Plato Gorg. 516 a, Busolt 3. 950 ff.). 
See also Isoc. 8. 50. | Jury-bribery in 409 B.c.: Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
27. 5, Diod. Sic. 13. 64. 6, Plut. Corio 14. | cvvdexdfew of 
‘“‘ wholesale bribery ” is used by Plut. (e77c. g) of Pericles’ earlier 
concessions to the people to win the headship. For references to 
bribery in Arist. see note on § 67, 9 

49. Religion of Athens at this time: Couat ch. 6. | Foreign 
gods in Athens: Foucart 55-66, Couat 253-58, Beloch 2. 4-9, 
Gard.-Jev. 214-16, Rohde 2. 104 f., Harrison 417-19, Strabo 
471. | Ridiculed by the comic poets: Cratinus in @parra:, Aris- 
tophanes in Anyvun, “Opa, V. 9, 119-21, Av. 1570 ff., L. 387-98, 
Eupolis in Bawrat, Plato in "Adwvs, Apollophanes in Kpyres. See 
Lobeck Aglaoph. 625 ff. | Alcibiades lampooned in Eupolis’ Bdzrat. 

51. Meyer 2. 595 f. (in seventh century the gods exchanged 
fetish formlessness for human form; human sacrifice. almost ex- 
tinguished) ; 2. 727-31 (in sixth century the gods become moral- 
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ized. Need felt for a personal, not alone for a tribal or city god. 
Worship of Dionysus, Demeter, Persephone, the “ nature-gods,”’ 
recognized by the state along with that of the Olympian gods — 
#.¢. religion becomes democratic, is no longer aristocratic, as in 
Homer). | The passing of Zeus: Gard.-Jev. 296, Harrison 29. 
Fairbanks Grk. Refgion 364 f. gives a list of the religious festi- 
vals of Athens. 

52. Religious ecstasy leads up or down: Harrison 658. | Or- 
pheus, made one of the Argonauts and therefore far antedating 
Homer and Hesiod, was a founder well chosen for this “ revealed ’’ 
religion: Meyer 2. 736, Wilamow. /Zom. Unters. 211. But educated 
antiquity detected the lateness of the poems attributed to him: 
Hdt. 2. 53. | On Orphism in general: Gard.-Jev. 213-22, Har- 
rison 478 to end, Meyer 2. 734-49, Rohde 2. 103-36. | Orphism 
a personal religion: Meyer 2. 745, Farnell 3. 130 “ The object of 
the puvyors (initiation) is to place the piorys in a peculiarly close 
and privileged relation with the divinity or the deified spirit” ; 
this definition of zvorjpiov “serves to mark the contrast between 
these peculiar ceremonies and the ordinary classic cult of city of 
gens or family.” | Reinterpretation of old myths common to Hin- 


dus, Iranians, Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks: Meyer 2. 714. —~ 


For that of the Orphics see Harrison 495. | Immersion in mud: 
Harrison 516, Arist. R. 145-51. | Abstinence from eggs, beans, etc. : 
Rohde 2. 126. | Symbolism of such abstinence : Harrison 509. 
53- Choicer spirits influenced by Orphism were Xenophanes, 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Pindar, Heraclitus, Aeschylus, and others : 
Meyer 2. 747. | Danger of ceremonial religion to those without 
imagination is seen in Ibsen’s satire (Brand, Act V) : 


“On me no spot is to be seen; 
The tub of Faith hath wash’d me clean; 
Each splash has vanish’d, scraped and scored 
On Holiness’s washing-board ; 
In Vigilance’s mangle I 
Have wrung my Adam’s-vesture dry; 
And shine like snowy surplice fair, 
Soap-lather'd with the suds of Prayer.” 
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Orphic dogmatism: Rohde 2. 111. The Eleusinian Mysteries, 
on the contrary, taught by dpapeva (Spaua), not by Adyos: Farnell 
3. 192. | For varieties of Orphic cosmogony see E. Abel Orphica 
(1885) 156-209. That followed in the text is Gruppe’s in Roscher’s 
Lexicon s.v. Orpheus, § 65. A cosmogonic parody: Arist. Av. 
692 ff. Reward to the initiated: paxdpwv edwyia Arist. R. 85 ; 
Tov amayta xpovov duayew peOvovras, weOnv aidvov Plato Rep. 363 
cd. | Punishment for the uninitiate : Bdo3opos, cxOp detywy, oKOTOS 
Arist. R. 145, 2733; wyAds, xooxivw vdwp pépew Plato Rep. 363 d, 
Seva 365 a. Rohde 2. 128, 1. 313..| Vengeance on enemies : ‘Plato 
Rep. 364 b-e, Rohde 2. 128. 

54. Itinerant priests: Harrison 516 f., Plato Rep. 364 b-e, 
Plut. Moral. 168 d, 171 @ b. 

55- Greek religion a thing of tradition and ritual, not of feeling ; 
of the state, not of the individual : Couat 218-23, Rohde 2. 71 ff, 
G. L. Dickinson Greek View of Life g ff., 17 ff. | Philosophers could 
still be theists; ¢g. Thales believed ré wav guyvyov dua Kat Satpud- 
vow wAnpes, Alcmaecon Oeots wero ros dorépas elvar éuyyous dvtas, 
Socrates prayed to "HAws (Plato Symp. 220 @. | Herodotus critical 
é.g. in I. 131, 2. 49. 53. 172, 3. 38. 80 ff. On his and Sophocles’ 
attitude toward religion see Meyer 4. 129-39; on “the world” 
of difference between Sophocles and Euripides, Meyer 4. 151. 

56. Lightning: note on v. 404 infra. | perewpodoyia: infra v. 
332 f., note. | Diogenes: Oeéds=dyp; note on v. 228. | For the 
theories of Pythagoras, Empedocles, Leucippus-Democritus, and 
others see briefly Zeller’s Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. translation by 
Alleyne and Abbott (1886). Isoc. 15. 268 disapproves of studying 
“the old sophists,” dy & pév dretpov ro 7rAHO0s Epycev clva Trav dvTwr, 
"EprredoxdAys 8& rérrapa (xal veixos xal ptrAciav év avrois), “Iwy 8 od 
TAciw Tpiav, ‘ArAxpatwy dé dvo pova, Ilappevidys S¢ xai Méxogos &, 
Topyias de ravreAas ovder. 

57. Pericles’ debt to Anaxagoras: Plut. Peric. 4-6, Meyer 4. 50. 
Anaxagoras took up permanent residence in Athens ¢. 462 B.C. 
(Busolt 3.9). His book rept picews to be had in the “ épynorpa” : 
Plato Afol. 26 d.| Athenians sacrificed to “HAwos and the "Npa 
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at Pyanepsia and Thargelia: schol. Arist. E. 729. Pl. 1054. | For 
Euripides Oeds = aifyp (see notes on wy. 264, 265); the sun was a 
xpuréa BwAos (frg. 783, Ores¢. 983); “there are no gods” (frg. 
286, Meyer 4. 116 f.). | Protagoras’ dictum on the gods: Diog. 
Laert. 9. 8. 3; for Gorgias’ agnosticism see Sext. adv. math. 7. 
65; on Critias’ Sisyphus, Nauck’s Zragic. Fragmenta? 771. Cp. 
also Eur. £7. 743 f. 

58. Victory of Ionian reason over superstitious Orphism : Wila- 
mow. fom. Unters. 214 f., Meyer 2. 728, 751, and especially 753, 
Bury 311 ff., 319 ff. 

59. What to believe? Meyer 4. 113-17. | Sophocles’ mono- 
theism: Rohde 2. 234-46, Meyer 4. 121-23, 132 (§ 461), 139 f. 

| Herodotus on oracles: 8. 77. Xenophon also a believer: /Hzp- 
parch. 9. 9, Anab. 3.1. 11 ff. So too Socrates: Xen. Anad. 3. 1. 
5. | Nicias superstitious: Plut. Mic. 4 f. | Lampon: note on v. 
332 infra. 

61. Diopeithes’ bill: Busolt 3. 826. | On the “heresy ” trials 
see G. F. Schomann Gr. Alfert. 2. 583-89, Meier and Schomann 
Att. Prozess (Lipsius) 1. 366-75, Busolt 3. 825 ff. | Alcibiades re- 
called from Sicilian expedition : Thuc. 6. 53. | Intolerant Athens : 
Holm 2. 293 f., 445 f. 

62. Divided Athens: Meyer 4. 433-35 (§ 617), Beloch 1. 634 f. 

| Man vs. State: Plato Crito and Gorgias (Callicles) ; Arist. N. 
1399 f., R. 1069-88; Meyer 4. 143-48 (§ 468 f.), 251 (§ 520) ; 
Croiset 250 f.; Whibley 80 “This exaltation of the individual was 
the result of the general philosophic movement of which the Soph- 
ists were the representatives”; Beloch 1. 474 “ Liberation from 
every compulsion, be it what it may, was the goal of endeavour of 
this fifth century in Athens.” | For terrible condemnation of Al- 
cibiades see Grote ch. 66 fiz. 

65. Kock names 42 poets and 275 plays in vol. 1 of his Comic 
Fragments. 

66. Plato allows wine at festivals: Zegg. 775 5. | With the li- 
censed satire of Athens at the Dionysia compare the modern 
academic world in its class-days, spring-days, annual burlesques, 
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and comic papers, where students have their fling at the faculty, 
who emerge nevertheless undamaged in reputation, even though 
the jests graze unpleasant truths. 

67. Old Comedy homogeneous: Couat 34. Yet individuality 
not wholly lost; Crat. was avornpos, Pherecr. tardmuxpos, Eupol. 
evddvracros kata tas broféces, etc. See Prolege. de Com. II and 
III (Diibner). | Subjects of Old Comedy: like Cleon’s oracles 
(Z£g. 1006), they were “about you, about me, about every- 
thing”; ¢g. (1) The gods, as “HpaxAjs wewav, Ardvycos dedos, 
Zevds potyds, in fact, all Olympians, especially at birth and 
marriage. Dionysus plays many rédles—at bar of justice 
(Arist. frgg. 70, 71), as soldier (Eupol. in Tagiapyo), as 
athlete (Aristomen. Atov. “Aokyrys, K. 1. 692), as xérraBos- 
player (Amips. 4), as barber (Stratt. 6), as poetic critic (Arist. 
Ran.). See Couat 229 ff., Romer 66 f. For foreign gods see 
n. on § 49. 

67.— (2) Soothsayers, priests: seen. on § 88. 

67.—(3) Demagogues: e.g. Pericles; Crat. 71, 111, 240 f., 
293, 300, Atovvoard£avdpos in Oxyrrh. Papyri 4.713; Telecl. 17, 
42, 44; Hermip. 41 (?), 46; Eupol. 94 and 100 in praise (Peric. 
being dead) ; Arist. A. 530, E. 283, and N. 213 not in derision, N. 
859, P. 606. — Cleon; Hermip. 42(?), 46, Eupol. 290, 308, 456, 
Plat. 107, 216, Com. Adesp. 2, Arist. Zguites and Vespae through- 
out (see n. on § 74); Couat 142. — Ayperbolus - see n. on Vv. 551 
infra. — Pisander ; Hermip. 9, Eupol. 31, 182, Phryn. 20, Plat. in 
Tletcavdpos, Arist. P. 395, Av. 1556, L. 490, frg. 81 ; Couat 162. — 
Alcibiades; Pherecr. 155, Eupol. 158, 351, Archip. 45, Anonym. 
27, 148, Arist. A. 716, V. 44-46, R. 1422-33, frg. 198 (AarraAjs), 
and probably in Tyyavcrafand Tpepady;: ; Couat 178.— Cleophon ; 
Plat. in KAeoday, Arist. Th. 805, R. 679-85, 1504, 1532; Couat 
164. — Theramenes; Philon. in Kofopvo, Eupol. 237, Polyzel. 3, 
Arist. R. 534-41, 967, frg. 549. Seen. on § 74 and the following 
sections on orators, lawyers, and “sycophants.” 

67.— (4) Orators: Antphon; Plat. 103, Arist. V. 1270, 1301 
(B. Keil Hermes 29 (1894), 339).— Demostratus ; Eupol. 96 f., 
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Arist. L. 391-97.— Diopeithes; Telecl. 6 (more famous as a 
xpnoporoyos; see n. on § 88).— Gorgias; Arist. V. 421, Av. 
1701. — Weocleides ; Arist. Ec. 254, 398-406, Pl. 665 f., 716-26, 
747, frg. 439.—~Phacax,; Eupol. 7, 95, Arist. E. 1377-80.— 
Philip, Arist. Av. 1694-1705, frg. 113. — They are described as 
foreigners (Arist. A. 634) and striplings (A. 680) who use cajoling 
phrases (V. 668), did not exist in the days of Marathon (V. 1095), 
extort from the allies (P. 635-45), bite like hidden snakes (Th. 
530), reduce the poets’ pay (R. 367), are venal (Pl. 379), self- 
enriching (Pl. 567-71), lewd fellows (E. 879 f., N. 1093 f., R. 
1070, Ec. 113, Com. Adesp. 15), and as reproductive as the heads 
of Hydra (Plat. frg. 186). See the sections before and after this, 
and n. on § 74. . 

67.— (5) Lawyers (avvyyopa): ¢.g. Alcibiades; Arist. A. 716. 
— Euathlus ; Crat. 75, Plat. 102, Arist. A. 704-10, V. 592, frg. 
411. —Marpsias; Eupol. 166, Arist. A. 701.—They draw pay 
and work in collusion (Arist. A. 685-88, V. 691-95), appeal to 
base motives (E. 1358-60), use a special lingo (frg. 198), and are 
lewd wretches like the demagogues (N. 1089 f.). See the two 
previous sections, and Starkie Ves~., Excurs. VII. 

67.— (6) Secretaries (ypappareis): as Micomachus (R. 1506), 
Phanus (E. 1256, V. 1220), Zeleas (Av. 168), Zheophanes (E. 
1103). The city is full of them (R. 1083 f.). Starkie Vesg., | 
Excurs. VII. 

67.—(7) Sycophants (Informers, Blackmailers): Telecl. 41, 
Eupol. 231, Arist. A. 726, 818-28, 840, 904-58 (Athens exported 
them) ; E. 259-65, 278 f., 299-302, 326, 435-44; 480, 825 f., 923- 
253 V. 288, 505, 669-71, 895 f., 911, 914 ff, 923 ff., 928, 1096 ; 
P. 171 f., 639-47; Av. 1410-69 (their method of work) ; Ec. 562 
f£.; Pl. 31, 725, 850-958 (no magic ring can heal a sycophant- 
bite, v. 885); frgg. 100, 219, 439. 

67 —(8) Embezzlers: as Cleon (Arist. E. 826 f., see section 3), 
Cleophon (Plat. 57, see sect. 3), Meidias (Phryn. 41, Plat. 80, 108, 
Metagen. 11, Arist. Av. 1297), Veocleides (Arist. Pl. 665, frg. 439, 
see sect. 4), Pamphilus (Arist. Pl. 174, frg. 40), Simon (Eupol. 
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218, Arist. N. 351).—In general, Arist. V. 554, Th. 811 f., Ec. 
206 ff. 

67.— (9) Bribery, receiving of Bribes: Arist. charges it against 
Cleon (E. 66 ff., 403, 438, 802, 834, 932, 938 f., 987-96, N. 591) ; 
Diopetthes (E. 1083); Hucrates (L. 103) ; Hermes (P. 378-425, 
peyadodwpsraros Vv. 392); Hyperbolus (N. 1065) ; Lysicrates (Av. 
513); Fisander (frg. 81); a prytanis (P. 908, Th. 936 f.); the 
orators (V. 669-71) ; any petty office-holder (Av. 1111-13). See 
also Crat. 69, 128, 244, 401, and Plat. 119, who accuses Lpicrates 
and Phormisius. Cp. n.on § 48. 

67.—(10) Perjurers: as Simon, Cleonymus, Theones; Arist. 
N. 399 f. 

67.—(11) Charlatans: as Meton,; Phryn. 21, Arist. Av. 992- 
1020. | 

67.— (12) Foreigners: as Akestor (Zdxas) ; Call. 13, Meta- 
gen. 13, Theopomp. 60, Arist. V. 1221, Av. 31. Archedemus; 
Eupol. 71, Arist. R. 421 ff., 588. Chaereas,; Eupol. 80, Arist. V. 
687. Cleophon; Plat. in KAcodar, Arist. Th. 805, R. 679 ff., 1504, 
1532. Dittrephes,; Plat. 31, Arist. Av. 798. Exekestides,; Phryn. 
20, Arist. Av. 11, 764 f., 1527, frg. 671 (?). Myrmex, Mchoma- 
thus, Archenomus,; Arist. Av. 1506. Spintharus,; Arist. Av. 762. 
— See also Arist. A. 704, R. 730. -— On foreign dialect, n. on § 28. 

67.— (13) Sophists: Crat. in Tlavorra: and Xeipwves (?), Eu- 
pol. in Alyes and KodAaxes, Arist. in Aatradys (though Thra- 
symachus was properly a rhetor) and Vuées, Amips. in Kovvos. 

67.—(14) Socrates: Telecl. 39, 40, Eupol. 352 f., 361, 
Amips. 9, 28, Call. 12, Arist. Av. 1555, R. 1282, 1491, and udes. 

67.—(15) Zragic Poets: over a score of them bantered 
(Couat 331). Those named by Arist. are Akestor (dxas), Aes- 
chylus, Agathon, Carcinus, Euripides, Iophon, Melanthius, Mele- 
tus, Morsimus, Philocles, Phrynicus, Pythangelus, Sophocles, 
Theognis, Xenocles.— Note that Phrynicus’ Movca: competed 
with Arist.’s Ranae, and like it discussed the comparative merits of 
poets. 

67.— (16) Cyche or Dithyrambic Poets: especially Xinestas ; 

ARISTOPHANES — 16 
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see Pherecr. 145, Plat. 184, Stratt. in Kevyoias, Arist. Av. 1372- 
1409, R. 153, 1437, L. 838-979, Ec. 330, frg. 149. Another is 
Lieronymus: Arist. A. 386, N. 349. The genus in general: 
Arist. N. 333-39, P. 828-31, Av. 904-55, R. 366. See also n. on 
§ 99. 

67.-— (17) Competing Comic Poets: eg. Crat. 200, 307, Eu- 
pol. 54, 78, 357 (?), Plat. 81, roo, Aristonym. 4, Amips. 28, Stratt. 
20, 54, Sannyr. 5. Arist. feigns to scorn Craé (A. 848-53, 1173, 
E. 400, 526-36, P. 700, R. 357), “ermip. (N. 557), Eupol. (N. 
553, V. 1025, P. 762), Phryn. (N. 556, R. 13), Lykes and Amips. 
(R. 14), the whole set of them (N. 524, 537-60, V. 57-66, P. 
739-48, R. 1-18, 358, etc.). See also n. on § 98, and on v. 554. 

67.— (18) Modern Music and Musicians: eg. Crat. 256, 
Pherecr. 6, 42, 145 (?), Eupol. 77, 139. From Arist. we hear of 
Arignotus (E. 1278, praised), Chaeris (A. 16, P. 951, Av. 857), 
Dexitheus (A. 14, praised), Connus (E. 534, V. 675). Poor Connus 
was the butt also of Crat. 317, Eupol. 68, Phryn., and Amips., the 
two latter each naming a play from him. On music in general : 
Arist. N. 969-72, Th. 68, 130-33, R. 1296-1308. The criticisms, 
so far from being merely humorous, directly anticipate the very 
serious strictures on music by Plato Rep. 398 ¢, 399 ¢ d@. See Plut. 
Moral. 1142 6, Couat 320-26. 

67.—(19) Actors: as Hegelochus (Plat. 215, Stratt. 1, 60, 
Sannyr. 8, Arist. R. 303) and Caddppides (Stratt. in KadAdrridys, 
Arist. frg. 474). . 

67.— (20) Gourmands: as Glauketes; Plat. 106, Arist. P. 
1008, Th. 1033. — Zeogoras ; Plat. 106, Eupol. 44, Arist. N. 109, 
V. 1269. — Melanthius ; Pherecr. 139, Eupol. 41, 164, Plat. 132, 
Archip. 28, Call. 11, Leuc. 2, Arist. P. 802 ff., 1009, Av. 151. — 
Morychus ; Telecl. 11, Plat. 106, Arist. A. 887, V. 506, 1142, P. 
1008. — Mynniscus,; Plat. 160. — Zeleas,; Phryn. 20, Plat. 161, 
Arist. P. 1008, Av. 168, ro25. 

67.— (21) Spendthrifts: as Callas; Eupol. in KoAaxes, Arist. 
Av. 284-86, R. 428-30, Ec. 810, frgg. 114, 572. 

67.— (22) Lechers, Debauchees : as Agathon (more famous as 
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poet); Arist. Th. 29 ff., R. 83, frgg. 169, 326, 599. — Alctbiades ; 
Pherecr. 155, Eupol. 158 and in Bara, Archip. 45, Com. Adesp. 
3, Arist. A. 716, V. 44-46, R. 1422 ff, frg. 198 (in Aatradjjs), also 
probably in Taynviora’ and Tpidadns ; see also Athen. 574 @.— 
Antimachus ; Arist. A. 1150 (?!, N. 1022. — Anphrades ; Arist. 
E. 1281-89, V. 1280-83, P. 883, Ec. 129, frg.63.— Avristodemus ; 
Crat. 151, Arist. 231. — Cleisthenes; see n. on v. 355. — Philoxe- 
nus; seen. on v. 686. Add Arist. A. 79, N. 1085-1102, Ec. 113, 
etc. 

67.— (23) Parasites: as Amynias; see n. on v. 686. — Clon- 
ymus ; N. On V. 353. — Theorus; n. on. v. 400. — See also Eupol. 
Kodaxes (espec. frgg. 159, 162), Crat. 44, Crates 33, Eupol. 346, 
Arist. 437. 

67.— (24) Boasters of Riches: as Aeschines; Arist. V. 325, 
459, 1220, 1242, Av. 823. — Proxentdes; Arist. V. 325, Av. 1126, 
Telecl. 18.— Zheogenes ; Eupol. 122, Arist. V. 1183, P. 928, Av. 
822, 1127, 1295, L. 63, frg. 571. | 

67. —(25) Cowards, Shield-droppers: as Cleonymus ; see n. 
on v. 353.— fisander; Hermip. 9, Eupol. 31, 182, Phryn. 20, 
Arist. P. 395, Av. 1556, L. 490, frg. 81. 

67.— (26) Harlots: Pherecr. in "EmAyjopwv 7 @dAarra, and in 
Kopuww. See Athen. 567 ¢ for like plays in later times; Couat 
364. 

67.— (27) Foor People: as Amynias,; n. on v. 686. — Lysis- 
tratus; Arist. A. 855-59, K. 1266, V. 787, 1302, 1308, L. 1105, 
frg. 198 (in AatraAyjs, he was a rhetor ?). — Ayperbolus the dema- 
gogue; Arist. P. 684, and see n. on v. 551.— Fauson, Arist. A. 
854, Th. 949, Pl. 602. — Zhumants ; Hermip. 35, Arist. E. 1268— 
73.— See also Arist. E. 186, Pl. 976. 

67.— (28) Ugly and Deformed People: Aristophanes’ gallery 
includes Aesimus xwdds (Ec. 208), Alcibiades rpavads (V. 44 Ff., 
see list 22), Aristophanes gadaxpos (E. 550, N. 545, P. 767-74), 
Chaerephon jpOvns vuxrepis wifwos (see n. on v. 104), Clesiphon 
Taxvs mpoyaotwp (A. 1002), Kinesias Xewroraros oKeXerds amrvyos 
(Av. 1378; Plat. 184, Stratt. 18; see list 16), Laespodias xaxo- 
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xvnuos (Av. 1569; Eupol. 100, 102, Stratt. 16, Theopomp. 39), 
Leotrophides Xexros (Av. 1406; Hermip. 35, Theopomp. 24), 
Melanthius Xerpds (Av. 151, see list 20), Meocleides yXapwv (see 
list 4), Opuntius érepopbarpos péya pviyxos exw (Av. 153, 1294 ; 
Eupol. 260, Stratt. 7), Philocles aicxpés (Av. 1295, Th. 168), Phé- 
lonides péyas To owpare HAs (Pl. 179; Theopomp. 4, Nicochar. 
3, Philyll. 23). — Eupol. 343 some nameless xwAds. 

67.—(29) Awkward People: as Pantacles; Eupol. 296, Arist. 
R. 1036. 

67.— (30) Dirty People: as Chaerephon aiyxpnpes (Crat. 202, 
see n. on v. 104), Fatrocles dXdovros (Arist. Pl. 84, frg. 431), Soc- 
rates ddovros (Arist. Av. 1554). 

67.— (31) Morose People: as Timon; Phryn. 18, Plat. 218, 
Arist. Av. 1549, L. 809-20. 

67.— (32) Proud People (xopnra): Arist. E. 580, N. 14, 1100, 
V. 466, 1069, Av. 911, Com. Adesp. 12. 

See, further, notes on §§ 74, 78, 85, 86, 88, 91, 97, 99, 102 f. 

72. Aristophanes a “mere jester’: Grote, ch. 67; the prize 
his main aim: Tucker Ran. xxii. But a glance at the structure 
of his plays will always reveal a serious purpose. His jolly person- 
ifications [dAenos, Elpyvy, Kvdoyos (Hubbub), @ewpia, TAovros, 
and Ajpos (Uncle Sam) provide food for thought as well as laugh- 
ter. And the droll interruptions of the clown or rustic may be 
shelled out from between the stages of a serious argument as the 
filling from a layer-cake. They are a mere device to keep the 
audience merry. The poet had to assume the gay air and the 
dunce’s cap as Solon did his mAédtov (Plut. Sod 8, A. Dieterich 
Pulcinella 156), the better to obtain a hearing and escape the 
penalty of overmuch gravity. Examples of such pre-, inter-, and 
post-luding nonsense are: A. 407-79, a hilarious rag-borrowing 
scene, to prepare for the earnest plea for peace; N. 314-411 a 
satire on modern science relieved of continuity by the absurd mis- 
understandings of Strepsiades; V. 500 ff., an easement of the 
otherwise offensive speech that precedes; L. 1122-61, a plea for 
reconciliation of Sparta and Athens, obscenely interrupted to save 
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it for comedy ; R. 316—419, the procession of the mystae saved 
from too great solemnity by the buffoonery of Xanthias and Dio- 
nysus ; R. 674-737, two earnest appeals for amnesty and election 
of wise leaders introduced by two chaffing odes on Cleophon the 
demagogue and Cleigenes the bathman — reversing the usual order 
of grave and gay in parabasis as seen, ¢.g. in N. 563-626. Add to 
these the clown’s part, assumed almost regularly in the dyaves by 
somebody, as by Demosthenes in E. 303-460, Demus in E. 756— 
941, Euelpides in Av. 451-638, Calonike (or yun) a) in L. 476— 
613, Dionysus in R. 895-1098, Chremes (or ye(rwy) in Ec. 571-708, 
Blepsidemus in Pl. 487-599. See Zielinski 116 f. 

73. Judgment of Arist. confirmed by others; ¢. concerning 
Cleon by Thuc. 3. 36. 6, 4. 21. 3, 5. 16. 1, Aristot. 4th. Pol. 28. 3; 
Hyperbolus zovypés, Thuc. 8. 73. 3; Cleophon balker of peace 
(R. 1532), Aristot. Ath. Pol. 34. 1; demagogues selfish, Thuc. 
2.65.7; demagogues corrupt, Thuc. 3. 11. 5, ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 
3. 3, Eur. (n. on § 111); demagogues of low birth after Pericles 
(E. 125-44), Aristot. Ath. Pol. 28. 1; “sycophants” a plague, 
Lys. 25. 27, Isoc. 15. 318; Athenians seduced by orators, Thuc. 
3- 38. 4 f.; Athenians too clever and suspicious, Thuc. 3. 43; 
Athenians oracle-mad (E. 61), Thuc. 2. 8. 2, 2. 54. 3, 5. 103. 2, 
Eur. (n. on § 111); Athenians love litigation, Thuc. 1.77.1, ps.- 
Xen. Lep. Ath. 1. 16-18; maintain a tyranny by force (A. 642, 
E. 802, 1070, P. 639, 644, BaBvAwuor), Thuc. 2. 63. 2, 3. 37. 1, 
3. 40. 4, 3. 42-48, 5. 105. 2, Isoc. 15. 318; have lost their large . 
ideals of justice and are submerged in petty egoism, Thuc. 3. 82 f., 
Eur. in his later plays (see G. Murray Euripides (1906) xxxvi-— 
li) ; should recall Alcibiades (R. 1431 ff.), Thuc. 6. 15. 4, Croiset 
263, Busolt 3. 1579; should declare amnesty (R. 686-705), Lys. 
34. 3. — What he says of lyric poetry’s badness is confirmed by 
Timotheus’ Persians ; of Euripides as unsettling philosopher rather 
than dramatic poet, by the tragedies extant ; of Kinesias by Lysias 
frg. 143 (= Athen. 551 ¢) and Plato Gorg. 501 e-502 a, of en- 
ervated and seductive music by Plato Rep. 398 ¢, 399 ¢ a. | 

74. Comic poets “in the pay of the oligarchs”: Couat 33- 
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55, 173, 382 f.; Holm 2. 448-51 (Arist. “ the organ of the anti- 
democratic opposition ’’). 

Demagogues assailed: the AKzighés, the greatest piece of in- 
vective in any language, is levelled at Cleon, demagogue of 
Athens from 428 to 422 B.c. Not a bone in his character is left 
unbroken. He is reduced to “mincemeat” (Vesp. 63). The 
play opens with a curse upon him as a Paphlagonian slave in the 
house of Demus the People. He is called a most slanderous 
rascal (vv. 44, 247-50, 331, 450, and often), a tanner (136, 197, 
203, 209, etc.), a cringing flatterer (47, 216, 266-70, etc.), a 
deceiver (48, 633, etc.), a supplanter of the honest servants of 
the People (52 f.), a “ boss” who bestrides the world (75 ff.), an 
embezzler (137, 444, etc.), and a bawler (137, 218, 256, 274-76, 
286, 304, 311, 626, and very often). The qualifications of a 
demagogue are low birth, ignorance, and general beastliness 
(BseAv ria, 181-93, 218, etc.); his handicap is any knowledge 
whatsoever (190). His methods are to agitate, bluster, and 
flatter (213, 363, 431, etc.). Rich and poor alike quake before 
him (223 f., 265). He is ready to play the informer and utter 
denunciation at any moment (235-39, 259-65, 278 f., 282 f., 
299-302, 314, 326, 361, 435, 475-79, 628, etc.). He is an ex- 
tortioner (248), a guzzler of plunder (248), a pension-getter for 
the veteran jurymen by increasing their business, importance, and 
pay (255 f.). He is a foul villain (303), impudent (304), a muck- 
raker (308), a tribute-fisher (313), a cheat in his private leather 
business (316 ff.), shameless (324 f., 397, 409), a trickster (332), 
and a gourmand (354 f., 361, etc.). Perjury and pilfering are sure 
signs of his incipience (425-28). He shirks military duty (443). 
He talks down to his hearers wagon-maker phrases, unlike the 
lofty Pericles (462). He treats privately with the enemy to his 
own gain (467). He prays to gods of his own (Juggle-naut, 
Hoax, and Humbug) for impudence, a ready tongue, and a 
shameless voice (634-37). He will go any length in overbidding 
for popular favour (626-82, 781-85, 871 f., 883-91, 905-11, I101— 
06, 1164-1200). His good omen is a rropdyn (639). He buys the 
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whole Senate with an obol’s worth of coriander (682). His 
favourite relish is “ purse”-ley sauce (707). He chews food for 
the People (Ajpos) like a nurse, but swallows three quarters of it 
himself (716-18; cp. 1222 f.). He hinders the state from profit- 
ing by service of the xaAot xdya8oi (734-36). His devotion to 
Anpos is wholly self-interested (780). He helps himself from the 
public treasury with both hands (826 f.). He muddies the stream 
the better to fish (864-67). He will “get even” with an enemy 
by having his property-assessment raised (923-26). His signet 
ring is a wide-gaping cormorant haranguing on the Pnyx (956). 
He knows but one scale in music, Awpo-doxiori, “ B-sharp in /ar- 
peggt”’ (dprayn) ; 987-96. The hollow of his hand is ever ready 
(1083) ; he steals for the public good (1226). — Other references 
to the demagogue: N. 1093 f., V. 32-41, 242, 409 ff., 596 f., 
666 f., 669 f., 699, 759, 1100 f., Ec, 408-21.— For the real 
Cleon, Busolt 3. 988-98. 

Democracy criticized : easily duped by demagogues, E. 753-55, 
803 f., 1115, 1340-45 ; willing to follow rascal leaders, E. 734-40, 
P. 680-84, R. 727-33, Ec. 176-78, Pl. 920; stupid as a granny, 
E. 62, 396; liable to Sibyl-itis, E. 61 ; quick-tempered, peevish, a 
little deaf, E. 40-43, P. 607; loved “ pensions ” (saGodopeiv), E. 
13523 procrastinated, A. 23, L. 56 f., Ec. 788-90; was fickle, A. 
630 (raxvBovAor), 632 (ueraBovdor), E. 518 (€rerevoe tHv pvovv), Ec. 
218-20, 456 (woman-rule the only thing untried), 586 f., 797 f., 
812-22, also Plat. 22, 220, Archip. 14; had the dicastic fever or 
litig-itis, Ves. entire, with the chief symptoms in vv. gt, 94, 100, 
108, 110, 112 ff., 281 ff., 511 f., 517 f., 563, 621-28, 651, 967-84, 
999 f., 1102-21, seealso E. 710, 1317, 1358-60, N. 208, 1004, 
1220, P. 107 f., 505, Av. 40 f., 110 f., Ec. 657, and Telecl. 2 ; suf- 
fered from decree-mania, E. 1383, N. 1019, 1429, V. 378, Av. 
1289, Ec. 812-22, frgg. 217, 584, N. 587 (dvaBovdw) ; elected 
youngsters to office and foreign missions, A. 601-06, 680 ff., 716, 
V. 687; elected military leaders without regard to fitness, A. 1078, 
N. 581 ff., Av. 798-800, R. 727-33, Eupol. in Ajpoe (100, 102, 
116, 117, 121), Hodes (205), 310, Plat. 185, see also Couat 83. 
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Couat 382 thinks the charges of Arist. the “ most virulent ever 
written against democracy ’’ ; but he forgets ps.-Xen. Rep. Azh., and 
he probably confuses the attack on demagogues with the criticisms 
of democracy. Neither are these criticisms the charges of a 
‘““mere jester.’’ Much has become believable of democracy since 
Grote wrote his history in 1846. Arist. gives the reality perhaps 
more accurately (though with comic exaggeration) than Pericles in 
his funeral oration, which presents the high ideal but not the 
accomplished facts of Athenian democracy. At all events, it was 
Arist. and not Pericles’ oration which, as the story goes, Plato sent 
to Dionysius of Syracuse when the latter wished to learn of the 
polity of Athens (Arist. Vita XI 60 Diibner). 

Aristophanes not anti-democratic: Whibley 98 f., Croiset 176 
(“ nulle part il ne se montrait l’ennemi de la démocratie ”), Th. 
Kock 2h. Mus. 39 (1884), 118-40. Arist. never said with Alci- 
biades ‘“‘ Democracy is a dpoAoyoupévy advo”? (Thuc. 6. 89. 6),° 
though in Zguvites he as good as says, after Demodocus : “ Democ- 
racy is not tomfoolery, but it acts as if it were.” Yet at the end 
of the play (1340-95) Demus is reformed and blest, and does not 
become either oligarchy or tyranny ; for the poet does not believe 
the rule of the people essentially bad, as does ps.-Xen. in Rep. 
Ath. Indeed, he is so heartily a democrat that he ridicules the 
fear of cvywpooia, tyranny, or Laconism as senseless: E. 257, 452, 
476-78, 862, V. 345, 474-76, 482 f., 487-502, 507, 953, P. 640, 
L. 630, Th. 338 f. The very name of “ aristocracy” or “ Sparta ”’ 
(= oligarchy) is detestable to the two Athenians in Av. 125 f., 815 
f. In Th. 1143-47 there is a prayer to Pallas to come with peace, 
as hater of tyrants. | Aristocrats flouted: Kock /c. 133 names the 
oligarchic aristocrats who are constantly the butts of Old Comedy, 
e.g. Alcibiades, Callias, Phaeax, Phrynichus, Pisander, Theram- 
enes, Leogoras, Glauketes, and Morychus. (Perhaps this list 
should be revised.) Add Antiphon (Crat. 201 (?), Plat. 103, 
Arist. V. 1270, 1301). In L. 577 f. oligarchs seem to be collec- 
tively referred to. 

76. Praise and blame: see n. on § 112. 
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- 77, Athenian audience in theatre conservative and democratic : 
Croiset 9-11. | Peace the theme of Ach. Tewpyoi, ‘Odxddes, Pax, 
Lys., and Nyoo. | On injustice practised upon the allied cities and 
for pleas in behalf of milder treatment, see BaBvAwvo, A. 642, E. 
802, 1034, 1070 f., 1319, V. 669-71, P. 639-47, 759 f., 935 f., Av. 
1422-60. | Alliance suggested with Sparta: P. 1082; and ear- 
nestly urged: L. 1114-61; see n. on § 81. | Dealings with Persia 
disapproved : A. 62-130. | Whibley 94-103 holds that Arist. “ was 
the representative man of the middle party,” “ which accepted the 
constitution as it was, and worked loyally under it.” | In attacking 
Cleon in the Xwnights despite the warning received after Badylo- 
nians, Arist. took a far graver risk than loss of prize. Nor was he 
merely a humorist when he wrote the present ending of Vuées. 
Nor was Hermippus merely a buffoon, no matter what his motive, 
when he brought suit against Aspasia (Plut. Fevic. 32). 

78. Arist. detests vulgarians — the zovypoi, dyopaia (¢.g. P. 750, 
R. 1015, frg. 471), and tradespeople. There fall under his ban 
all -r@Aot and their offspring, as the orurmeo-, rpoBaro-, Bupoo-, 
dAXavro-, Avyvo-, BedAovo-raAu (E. 129-43, 739, Pl. 175); the 
axvroropos and vevpoppados (E. 739 f.) ; the Bupaodeyys (N. 581), 
autivorAdKos (Av. 798), Avporoids (R. 679), xepapeds (Ec. 253), 
yewpyds (Pl. 903), and especially Euripides the son of a Aaxave- 
mwris (A. 457, 469, 478, E. 19, Th. 387, 456, 910, R. 840, 947) ; 
cp. Nicophon 19 (K. 1. 779). For the unexampled portrait of 
the vulgarian in politics see Cleon’s in Zguites. | On all plebeian 
successors of Pericles see Busolt 3. 986 ff. | The Acxatos Adyos will 
teach you to hate the dyopa (N. 991) ; under reformed democracy 
no dyéveos shall have business in it (E. 1373)- | For ridicule of 
fops see n. on § 67, 20-24. 

79. Arist. gentle with the oligarchs: so Couat 173, 184. | Ref- 
erence to revolution of 411 B.c.: R. 689 ff.; to recall of 
Alcibiades: R. 1422-34. But Arist. was never deceived by Alci- 
biades as Eur. was, who wrote an ode to glorify his Olympic 
victories (Plut. Adib. 11; see n. on § 67, 3). 

81. Plea for reconciliation between Athens and Sparta based 
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on their religious union at the altars of Olympia, Thermopylae, 
and Delphi: L. 1128-61, P. 1082. | Panhellenism is first invoked 
in P. 302 to win peace, with a call on Boeotians (466), Argives 
(475), Laconians (478), and Megarians (481) to join. In P. 996— 
98 is a prayer for a spirit of friendliness between them. Later, 
Panhellenism is to be, not a federation, but actual Athenian citi- 
zenship for all resident aliens, well-wishers, the colonial islands 
and Ionia: L. 579-86. Whibley 100: “It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the significance of this passage.”’ 

82. Arist. a “chimerical poet”: Croiset 233. His wisdom 
uttered too late: Croiset c., Busolt 3. 1414, Meyer 4. 12 and 
559- | Democracy in danger if it relaxed its tyranny ! So Pericles : 
Thuc. 2. 63. 2. | Diodotus’ speech: Thuc. 3. 42-48. 

83. Quotations are from Grote’s History ch. 67, and Jevon’s 
List. Grk. Ltt. 263. Also Browning twits Arist. on his ineffective- 
ness not only in politics but in restraining the trend of the times: 
Anstophanes’ Apology (Cambridge edit., 1895) 659 and 656 f. 

84. Society without slavery a novel doctrine: Nestle 359 f. 

85. Women in Arist.: wanton (L. 1-3, 107-10, 191 f., 677, 715 
fi., Pl. 959-1096); extravagant, proud, fond of adornment (N. 
48-52, L. 42-48, frg. 320 naming 52 articles of toilet “ xat dAAa 
woAAa"’) ; fond of wine (L. 114, 195 ff., 235, 466, Th. 347 f., 393, 
557, 630 f., 733-59, Pl. 645, 737, 972, Pherecr. Kogeawvw and frg. 
143) ; general bad character (Th. 383-432) as caused by Euripides’ 
slanders, 473-519, 531-65, frg. 10, Plat. 174.— But Praxagora 
has good things to say of women in Ec. 215 ff. (are conservative), 
233 ff. (loving mothers), 236 (resourceful), 441 (are a mpaypa 
vouBovotixev), etc. |On Eur. the misogynist: Nestle 267, 
254. | Humour of Zhesmoph.: Miiller and Donaldson Ast. Gre. 
Lit. ch. 28 § g. 

86. Communism (including that of wives): ccd. presents the 
theory in 571-709 (dywv), the results in the scenes following 
thereupon. Note especially vv. 590, 594, 597- | Socialism — equal 
distribution of wealth: %uz especially vv. 128-97, 487-618 
(aywv) for the theory, vv. 850-1209 for the results. Note 552 f. 
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(distinguishing the wévys from the rrwxds), 600 (where Chremylus 
in answer to the argument in favour of poverty can only say ov yap 
retoets, ovd dv weioys). ‘The irony of the finaé is the same as 
that in the fixate of Vesp. and Aves, t.e. the seeming success is 
only tinselled blank failure. — See R. Pohlmann Gesch. des antiken 
Communismus (1901) 2. 1-32. 

88. Priests rallied: P. 1031 and Eupol. 211 on Stilbides; Av. 
851-95, Pl. 1171-90 they serve only for the perquisites — will 
desert the established cult, if one shall appear more remuner- 
ative. | Soothsayers: Diopeithes in E. 1085, V. 380, Av. 988, 
Telecl. 6, Phryn. 9; Hierocles in P. 1046-1126, Eupol. 212; 
Lampon, see n. on v. 332 fra. | Oracles: E. 61, 109 ff, 797 ff, 
818, 961-1095, 1229, V. 159 f., P. 1063-1120, Av. 962-91, L. 770— 
76. | Omens: E. 639 wopdy = rrappds, Av. 719-22 dpus-dvos, R. 
196 on leaving home. | Zhessahan witches: N. 749. | Bogeys: R. 
293 and frg. 501 “Eyzovea. 

89. Arist. himself an unbeliever: so Couat 241, 244 f., 250 ff, 
Meyer 4. 434, Browning of. cit. 651. 

go. G. L. Dickinson Greek View of Life 44 f.: “ Arist., if there 
had been an established church, would certainly have been de- 
scribed as one of its main pillars.” 

g1. The gods ridiculed: Zeus, N. 367-402, 1081, yrrwv dese 
P. 42 oxaratBarys, Pl. 87-93 distributes wealth blindly, 125 his 
xepavvac Cheapened, 128 his apxy below that of Plutus, 582-91 he 
is either poor or a miser. — Apollo, Av. 584 prcPodopet. — Aescu- 
lapius, V. 122 f, Pl. 653-747 his temple-cures mocked, 706 
cxatopayos. — Demeter, Av. 581. — Dionysus, throughout Ran. — 
Hermes, P. 180-728, Pl. 1097-1170 deserts the Olympians. — 
Hercules demigod, Av. 1574-1693, R. 38-164, 503-18, 550-68. 
—RIn general, they are lecherous, P. 849 f., Av. 557-60; sacrifice 
to them is guid pro quo, Av. 1514-24, Pl. 1113-16; their wor- 
ship is expensive, Av. 612-26; their names are ornithized, Av. 
864 ff. — Foreign gods: see n. on § 49. | Orphism hinted at: N 
254 ff. (initiation parodied), Av. 692 ff. (cosmogony parodied ?), 
R. 145 (BepBopos), 1032 (Orpheus brings rites). | But the day of 
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the purifier such as Epimenides was long past, that of the healing 
priest in the temples of Aesculapius was, for the educated, rapidly 
waning. ‘The wise had scaled a “ peak in Darien” and were look- 
ing upon a new ocean. Rohde 2. go. 

g2. Couat 229 finds that more than a third of the old come- 
dies, whose titles are known to us, travestied mythologic subjects. 
But familiarity with their gods was always characteristic of the 
Greeks ; note the song of Demodocus on Hephaestus in Od. 8. 
266 ff, Homer’s Hymns to Demeter (202 ff.) and to Hermes, the 
tug-of-war in //. 8. 18 ff, and the ancient story of “Hpas deopor. | In 
the mediaeval plays—the Mysteries, Miracles, and Moralities — 
easy familiarity is had with the devil, a sheep-stealer makes off with 
his booty while the “shepherds watch their flocks by night” (Se- 
cunda Pastorum, Towneley Plays), Cain uses outrageous language 
of God (Mactacio Abel, v. 238), and Noah must beat his wife to 
get her to go into the Ark (Processus Noe cum Filtis). Even in 
Dante’s /nferno (21. 137-39, and 22 last third) demons with droll 
names (Malacoda, Alichino = Harlequin, Cagnazzo, Graffiacane) 
must lighten the gloom with not overrefined frolic. 

93. On the Feast of Fools see in great detail E. K. Chambers 
The Mediaeval Stage (1903) 1. 274-335. 

95- “Consecrated Scurrility,” or rw8acpes (Grote ch. 29, 
Frazer on Pausan. 1. 37. 3, Aristot. Fo4t. 1336 4 16) was prac- 
tised in honour of Demeter (Hom. Hy. Demet. 202, Diod. Sic. 5. 4. 
7, Pausan. 7. 27. 10), Damia and Auxesia in Aegina (Hdt. 5. 83), 
Dionysus (Athen. 622 5-d), Apollo in Anaphe (Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
1717 ff, Conon c. 49), at the festivals Xoes, Ajvata, EAevoivia 
(Suidas s.v. ra éx t&v dpagdv oxadppata, schol. Arist. Pl. rorg, 
specimen of yepvptopes Arist. R. 420-34), Srqyva (Phot. and 
Hesych. s.v.), @ecpopdpia and ‘AAga (Harrison 136, 148). For 
the same in Egypt see Hdt. 2. 60; for Africa Sall. Jug. 66. 2; for 
Italy Ov. Fast. 3.675. Probably abuse saved an object or per- 
son from the envy of the gods or the evil eye. So farmers thought 
cummin grew better av xarapwpevot oreipwor cai Aowdopoirtes (Plut. 
Moral. 700 f.). 
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Phallus-worship connected itself with Dionysus as a god of 
vegetation. It was the “ fetish of life,” and “ may have belonged 
to Pan-cult as to Hermes-cult in Arcadia and elsewhere” (Farnell 
5- 4333 CP. 5- 11). | padAoddpar: Athen. 445 4, 621 f, 622d; 
Aristot. Poet. c. 4} kupwdia drd rav ra gaddKa eLapxdvrwv. The 
Brea-colonists had to “send annually és Atoviouw. gaddcv ” (Hicks 
Man. of Grk. Hist. Inscripp., No. 29). | Phallus carved over a 
city-gate at Alatri (Baumeister 1702) and Ferento (C. Sittl Dre 
Gebirden der Gr. u. Romer (1890) 122). | Phallus efficacious 
against the evil eye (Sittl 121). | Phallus worn by comic actors — 
not by the chorus: Arist. N. 538 f., V. 1342-49, Th. 239, 643-48, 
1114, Haigh 290 f., A. Korte /ahrd. des hats. deutsch. archacol. 
Instit. 8 (1893), 66 ff. 

Obscenity carved in European cathedrals : Jules (Champ)fleury 
Hist. de la caricature au moyen age (1871), espec. pp. 245, 222, 
155, 239 ff.; Thos. Wright, Aftst of Caricature and Grotesque 
(1865), through the first 200 pages. | For modern survival of 
phallus and obscene pantomime in Thrace and Thessaly, see 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy (1910), 17 ff., or R. M. Dawkins 
in J. H. S. for 1906, 191-206. | On the necessity of obscenity in 
Old Comedy, see Couat, 375-82. 

96. On one vulgarity see n. on v. 394 infra. | brdvouw. the mark 
of New Comedy, aicxpoAcyia of the Old: so Aristot. £7. Mic. 
4. 8 (=1128 a 23). 

97. Ugliness on comic stage: see n. on §67, 28; A. Dieterich 
Pulcinella (1897) 37 f. | Poverty ridiculed: Hermann 3. 45; n 
on § 67, 27. | Jests at expense of the dead: eg. Pericles (Arist. 
A. 530), Cleon (P. 47 f., 269-72, 313-15, 647-56, 669, 753-60), 
Hyperbolus (Th. 840), Euripides (aa., second half), Phrynicus 
politician (R. 689). | The mother of Hyperbolus was jeered by 
Eupol. in Mapixas, of Cleophon by Plat. (56), of Euripides by 
Arist. (A. 457, 478, E. 19, Th. 387, 456, 910, R. 840, 947). | An 
exceptional instance of sensibility at sight of an unburied human 
body is recorded by Plato Rep. 439 ¢. 

g8. Saucy impudence a mark of Old Comedy and one of its 
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recognized means of raising a laugh. For instances of self-praise 
and boasting aside from Arist. see Crat. 237, 306, Pherecr. 191, 
Eupol. 357, Lysip. 4 (K. 1. 701), Metagen. 14 (K. 1. 708); on 
contempt for competing poets see n. on § 67, 17. 

A good example of this latter is the raillery poured out by the 
stripling Arist. upon his aged rival Cratinus. In A. 848-53 he 
pictures the old poet as a young buck wearing his hair in rakish 
fashion (perhaps parted in the middle ?), playing the lady-killer 
and so feigning not to be fassé. In A. 1173 is a prayer that he 
may unexpectedly collide with a handful of muck aimed at some 
one else. In E. 400, 526-36 he notes the ancient toper’s love of 
drink and suggests that he receive public (not board, ofryots, but) 
drink in the Prytaneum as a reward for his past great services, and 
not be permitted to go on drivelling out comedies, “played out ”’ 
as he is. (Unhappily for Arist., the “driveller” wrote a play the 
following year, the wvrivy Flask, which won the prize over Vudes /) 

As for bragging, the parabases of the first six comedies of Arist. 
are nothing but six long odes of comic self-glorification and bids 
for the prize. See A. 628-64, E. 507-70, N. 518-62, V. ro15— 
59, P. 732-74, Av. 685-736 (where the birds promise zrAovOvyiear, 
evdatpoviay, etc., if the audience will believe them gods, #.¢., pro- 
claim them victors). 

The humour of the impudence lies often in this, that the poet 
lays claim to a virtue which at that very time he patently lacks. 
Examples are as follows: He never yet has come forward to praise 
himself (A. 628 f.) — yet does so now. Ditto E. 512-16. Poets 
should be flogged who praise themselves (P. 734) — yet he pro- 
ceeds to take the risk. He alone has put an end to comedy’s 
jeering at rags and making war on fleas (P. 740) — yet note his 
own Euripidean tatters in Ach. and the battle with the fleas in 
Nub. 634, 696-725. He attacks no iddras dvOpwricxovs but only 
some great Hercules like Cleon (P. 751 f.) — yet cannot keep his 
hands off even barbers and bathmen (Av. 300, R. 709). He has 
no brace of slaves bribing the audience by tossing them nuts as 
his rivals have (V. 58 f., cp. A. 657, Pl. 797-99) —yet his slave 
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scatters the barleycorns in P. 962. He will not lampoon Eurip- 
ides again (V. 61), yet on the same day with the promise does 
lampoon him in the IIpodywy. ‘“ Nor shall we make mincemeat of 
Cleon again” (V. 62), yet he is slyly hashed to pieces in the same 
play in the debate between Philo-Cleon and Bdely-Cleon. He 
has not the heart “to jump on” a fallen foe (N. 550), yet for in- 
stances where Old Comedy assails not only the fallen but dead see 
P. 752 ff., Th. 840 ff., Ran. all the second half, and n. on §97. He 
never repeats his jokes (N. 546 f.), yet says this when he is repeat- 
ing, or trying to repeat, a whole play. His ideas are always new 
(7.c., V. 1044, 1053, frg. 528), yet (to mention a few among many) 
cp. Th. 690 ff. with A. 326 ff., Th. 466 ff. with A. 496 ff., Th. 733 ffi 
with A. 738 ff. 

If therefore he scorns the vulgarity (ro doprixov) of his rivals, 
and claims that he has never descended to it, if it “rouses his gall, 
turns his stomach, and ages him more than a year” (R. 1-18, 
358, N. 524, 537-43, P. 739-50, and often), we at once suspect 
that he will do his best to outdo those rivals in that same vulgar 
stuff. And so he does on every page, with the phallus and kordax 
everywhere (n. on §95 and v. 540) and Lysts¢ra¢a as climax. - It 
could not be otherwise. Vulgarity and buffoonery (Bwpodocyia) 
are the quintessence of Old Comedy; and for that Arist. stood 
stanchly to the end. Better honest coarseness, he thinks, than 
the modern delicate-handed hypocrisy. — Yet writers on Arist. 
continue to take N. 537 ff. seriously and make him out as attempt- 
ing to elevate and purify the stage ! 

With the audience Arist. is unceremoniously familiar ; few ugly 
names are left unapplied. They are not merely rayvBovAo and 
peradBovrc (A. 630, 632), but dvdyrot, eipurpwxrot, dBéATEpot, Aor, 
mpoBata (N. 898, 1096-1101, 1201 ff.), patvdpevor, KaxonBes (P. 
55, 822 f.), Sparérar éoreypevoe (Av. 760), yaorpides, Bwpodcyor, 
Awrodvrat, dvdparodiuorral (Th. 814 ff.), ériopxoe (R. 275 ff.), ovKo- 
gavrat (Ec. 440), ddixoe (Pl. 99). Cp. further E. 518, V. 65, 1052, 
P. 659, L. 1217-20, R. 783, 808, and Telecl. 4, Plat. 94. Some- 
times one of the audience is singled out by name: V. 74 f., 81, R. 
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308 (?), Ec. 167, Pl. 800. Only rarely are they flattered as clever 
(Seftod) : E. 233, R. 810, 1109-18. —Other references to the au- 
dience: ‘A. 442, E. 163, P. 1115, especially in bidding for the prize 
in the main parabasis, as in E. 546 ff., V. 1051 ff., P. 761, 765 ff, 
Av. 723-36, or elsewhere (Ec. 1141), and in direct appeal to the 
judges (xpirai): A. 1224, N. 1115-30, Av. 445 f., 1101-17, Ec. 
1142 f., 1154-62; also Pherecr. 96. (For the prize sometimes a 
prayer is put up: E. 586-94, Th. 306, 355 f., 1229-31.) 

Robert Browning’s strictures on Arist. are most serious. He 
addresses him as “‘O genius and O gold,” but deplores his exag- 
geration and advises him to “load his lash with no least lie.” This 
is indeed poetic nemesis. As Arist. robbed Euripides of his rags in 
Ach., he is now himself despoiled, and can say with Euripides 
pored por ra Spdpata (A. 470). Arist. should have been an Eng- 
lishman, as also Josh Billings, whose prediction in his Farmer's 
Aliminax for 1871 is a gross exaggeration: “This will be a 
good year for Allminax, they will ae better this year, than they 
have did for the last 30,000 years.” 

99. Comedy scorns dooks: Arist. R. 943, 1114, 1409, frg. 490, 
Eupol. 304 ; the new schooing: n. on § 67,13; the new music: 
n. on § 67, 18; fustan poetry: one item suffices to illustrate it — 
its dithyrambic compounds such as are in Timotheus’ /ersians 100 
paxpavxevorAous, 134 peAaureTadoyxirwva, 229 povooradatodvpas. 
Arist. can beat these; see P. 831 évduepiavepuvnxerous, V. 505 
6pOpohorrocvKopayrodixoradairwpo, Ec. 1169 a word of 18o letters ! 
For others see N. 1004, V. 1357, R. 839, 963, 1337, and Blaydes 
on Ec. 1169 for an endless list. 

100. Arist. antipathetic toward Socrates: Meyer 4.429; onthe 
other hand with a natural affinity for Plato, both being gentlemen 
and poets, and neither fanatic: Meyer Ze. 

102. Euripides as seen by Aristophanes: his heroes are lame 
and ragged beggars: A. 395-479, P. 147 f., R. 842, 846, 1063 ; 
he and all his stage-folk keep up a constant democratic chatter 
(AaAud, orwpvdia ): A. 429, R. 91, 841, 943, 948-52, 1069, 1160 ; 
he discusses the problems Ut philosophers such as Socrates: R. 
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1491-99, 1477; he uses the language of the day and debates in 
the quibbling clever style of the rhetors before the courts: A. 444, 
447, P. 532-34, R. 775, 826-28, 901 ; hisone ambition and teaching 
was to be codgés, to think (voezv), to show comprehension (ovvects) : 
A. 400 f., 445, E. 18, N. 1377, L. 368, Th. 21, 93, 927, R. 776, 
893, 954-58, 973, 1451, frg. 638; his favourite themes were love- 
sick women, incest, adultery: N. 1371 ff, Th. 546 f., R. 850, 
1043-54, 1079-81 ; his warblings and versicles (érvAAw) were im- 
moral: A. 398, P. 532, R. 849, 942, 944, 1302-09, 1323, 1328; 
his gods were Aether, Glib, Grasp, and Sniff: R. 892 f., Th. 272; 
or there were no gods at all: Th. 451 (see n. on § 57); he taught 
men to be poxOypoi (R. 1011), dyopator, xoBaAn, mavovpyo. (R. 
1015), orwuvAce (R. 1069), to dvrayopevav (R. 1072), and shirk 
civic obligations (R. 1065 f.) ; his disciples were such as Cleophon 
and Theramenes (R. 967) ; he had filled Athens with iroypappa- 
rets and Bwporsxo: (R. 1084 f.), and emptied the gymnasia of all 
save chatterers (R. 1070, 1088, 1491 ff.). —See also n. on § 103. 
| Arist. believed a poet should be the teacher of men and should 
make them better: R. roo8—10, 1030-36, 1053-56, A. 500, 645, 
656-58, R. 391 f., 686 f.; Rohde 2. 224, S. H. Butcher Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ch. 5. 

103. Euripides patriotic: see his Heraclidae and Suppliants ; 
tragic: Aristot. Poet. 1453 @ 29 Tpaytxwtaros Tay rotnTay ; Sympa- 
thetic: Mrs. Browning’s “Our Euripides the human, With his 
_ droppings of warm tears,’ and cp. Arist. A. 413, 420, 422, R. 
1063-66 ; woeful: O. Ribbeck “ Prophet des Weltschmerzes ” 
(Nestle 28). He unfrocked and denatured his heroes: note on 
§ 102; neglected dramatic situation for the sake of wrepirarot (ex- 
cursuses), dyriAoyiar (debates), and Socratic philosophy: Ran. 942, 
775, 1491-99, 1477, Nestle 35-38; insulted dramatic propriety 
by introducing comic scenes: Nestle 32, 397 quoting schol. 
Androm. 32 and hypotheses to Adest. and Ores¢.; was guilty of 
various mannerisms such as the stereotyped prologue (az. 1197- 
1247), and linguistic tricks such as xarjyev Hyev Fyev (Bacch. 1065, 
cp. Ran. 1336, 1354 f.) and ov ae” OéXwvy OF vipdyv avupdov 
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(Akest. 141, 242, 521, 528, Hec. 431, 566, 608, 612, 948, 1121, 
sescenties, cp. Ran. 1082, 1334); left his chorus external to the 
play: Aristot. Poet 1456 a 26-28, Arist. A. 443; employed the 
deus ex machina: Nestle 398 for recent discussions. | His 
themes disgusting, ¢.g. those of Chrysippus, Acolus, Stheneboea, 
the Crefans and Cretan Women: Arist. R. 850, 1079-81, N. 1371 
ff., Nestle 33 f. and 394, who thinks Euripides stands to Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles as Ibsen to Goethe and Schiller. Arist. felt that 
the grandeur of the Aeschylean tragedy was missing because the 
religious sense of Fate (such as that which doomed the house of 
Atreus) was gone out, leaving the Phaedras and Melanippes of 
Euripides to be actuated by the secular lawless passion of ordi- 
nary sexualism. Such presentation might be true to life and yet a 
libel; for the true soul of man is more divine than his life. 
Therefore Arist. called Euripides a libellous woman-hater. 

104. If Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of the drama be cor- 
rect, viz. from the annual sacrifice and dirge celebrated at the 
tomb of the dead chieftain, may we not fancy that comedy, though 
distinct in origin, came in time to be the substitute for the games 
which followed the dirge and enlivened again the downcast spirits P 
So, too, now the military band plays a funeral march when escort- 
ing the soldier to his grave, but a quick and lively piece on the 
return. 

108. Alcibiades’ assault on Hipponicus: Plut. 4/26. 8. 

109. Arist., like Plato, had his vision of a perfect Republic. It 
shall be no aristocracy (Av. 125 f.), nor tyrannical democracy 
either (147), but a Sans Souci (904 ff.) whence all undesirable cit- 
izens shall be excluded — hungry lyric poets, oracle-mongers, 
charlatan-scientists, government-inspectors, lobbyists (yq@urparo- 
m@Ao.), father-beaters, modern musicians, and informers. Revolu- 
tionists are roasted there (1584). There shall be no demagogues ; 
only “ the best ” shall rule (R. 718-37, E. 738). 

110. Socrates not a physical philosopher in mature life: Plat. 
Apol. 19 cd, Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 11; but for his earlier studies see 
Plat. Phaed. 96 4, Xen. Conuviv. 6. 6 f., Couat 294, Mind N. S. 
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18 (1909), 278 f. Hence it is believed by Ivo Bruns Das dterar. 
Portrit der Griechen (1896) 181 ff. and Meyer 4. 429 that 
in 423 B.c. Socrates was popularly supposed, and perhaps by 
Arist. also, to teach such doctrines as are put into his mouth in 
Nubes. | 

111. The cross-currents of the time: Meyer 4. 148 and 
420. | Pisander: n. on § 67, 3; for his politics see Andoc. 1. 36, 
Whibley 90, Busolt 3. 1291. | Huripides scorned demagogues : 
lec. 131-33, 254-57, Orest. 772, frgg. 194, 200, 784, 788, Nestle 
289 ff.; loved democratic Athens: Heracleidae and Suppliants, 
Nestle 283, 314; longed for peace: frg. 453 from Kresphontes, 
Nestle 310; esteemed the middle class and the small farmer: 
Suppl. 238-45, Orest. 917-22, Nestle 299 ff. ; deplored the power 
of the orators: Ores. go2-08, Med. 580-83, Hippol. 486 f., 989, 
frgg. 56, 206, 253, 439, 583, 597, Nestle 206 ff., 317 f.; vilified 
soothsayers: £2 400, ph. A. 520 f., 956-58, Phoen. 954-59, frg. 
795, Nestle 110 ff. | C/eon denounced Nicias: Thuc. 4. 27. 5 ; in- 
veighed against rhetoric: Thuc. 3. 38. 2-7, Meyer 4. 421 f.; was 
the accuser of Anaxagoras: Diog. Laert. 2. 12, Busolt 3. 
9. | Evath/us (n. on § 67, 5) accused Protagoras: Diog. Laert. 9. 
54 reporting Aristotle. | Droperthes’ law: Plut. Peric. 32, Busolt 3. 
826, P. Decharme in Alélanges Perrot (1903) 73-77: 

112. Praise of the ‘“‘ good old times” is frequent: Crat. 165, 
238, 239, Telecl. 1, Arist. chiefly in the dyaves of ud. (952-1104) 
and Ran. (895-1098, especially vv. 1014-17, 1071-73), E. 565-80, 
V. 1095, L. 274-82, 285, 665, Ec. 215-28 ; mention of Aeschylus : 
A. 10, N. 1365, frg. 153 and latter half of Ran. ; of Myronides: 
L. 801, Ec. 303-07 ; of Phormio: E. 562, L. 804; of Phrynichus, 
tragic poet: V. 220, 269, Av. 748-50, Th. 164-67, R. 1299 f. 
(other mention being neutral). — Praise of the living or just-dead 
almost absent : Agathon: R. 84 (doubtful if praise) ; Arignotus: E. 
1278 (lauded only to contrast with Ariphrades) ; Cratinus: R. 357 
(dead) ; Dexitheus: A. 14 (contrast to Chaeris) ; Iophon: R. 73 
(doubtful); Lamachus: Th. 841, R. 1039 (dead) ; Sophocles : 
P. 531; Pericles: Eupol. 94. In Xan. 696 Athens is praised for 
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having enfranchised the slaves who fought at Arginusae. — “ Sprin- 
kles with roses’: Vd. 510. | Exceptions to universal ridicule : 
Couat 259, 265, 236. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


Hypothesis a’. dworvxav xré.: it may be held as certain that no 
second /Vudes was ever played; for Aristotle made no mention of 
such production in his: AvdacxaAdu, as is proved by the schol. on v. 
552. Indeed Ritter, van Leeuwen, and others doubt if the poet 
ever meant to present it a second time. They think he rewrote 
the parabasis, with perhaps a few other changes, and published the 
play as an appeal from the unjust judges and the mob to the cul- 
tured and posterity — hence the use of the first person éyw in the 
parabasis. Van Leeuwen Prolege. ad Nub. VII. | 

1. On sleeping outdoors see V. 68, where Philocleon sleeps 
éxi rov réyous. The thing is common in Greece and the Orient ; 
there is no need to assume here the use of the éxxvxAnpa, as do 
Merry, Rogers, and Mazon. 

2. To xphpa trav vukrav: what a monster of a night, instead of 
what a monstrous night. ‘The chief quality of a person or thing 
becomes the substantive thought and word, the person or thing 
being then thrown into the gen. or the adjectival form. Hence 
in Engl.: shat rascal of a man, your Highness, his Majesty; in 
Greek: Tvdéos Bia, cBévos "Heriwvos, ts TyrAeudxoto, Séuas "Ayapeu- 
vovos, loxdorns Kapa (beloved Jocaste), dppa vipdas (dear bride), 
Bin “HpaxAnein (mighty Hercules); K.-G. 1. 280. | In Arist. ro 
xpjua is thus used c. gen. as here with exclamat. dcov A. 150, E. 
1219, Th. 281, R. 1278; without dcov V. 933, Av. 826, L. 83, 
1031, 1085, Pl. 894, frg. 67. | For pl. vi«res = horae nocturnae 
K.+G. 1. 18. | On Greek facility of imagination in the theatre 
(imagining night when day), see Gard.-Jev. 687, and note chil- 
dren in their games: “ Let’s play Bear”; then presto: “ Let’s 
play Fire-engine.”’ 
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4. yé: not by any means is every éyw or ov emphatic ; but 
those at the verse-end usually are: ¢.g. 49, 507, 1301, A. 50, 72, 
325, 358, and often. 

5. ov &v: for the freq. omission of the verb after dy see 
GMT. 227; in Arist. after ovx dy or ovd’ dy indic. is omitted in 
A. 137, N. 5, P. 907, Ec. 390; opt. in A. 966, 1035, N. 108, V. 
298, Av. 11, 816, L. 130, Pl. 924; partic. in E. 1252. The verb 
is further omitted after ovxovy dv L. 307; ri dnr dv N. 154, 769, 
L. 399 and Eupol. frg. 46; ri 8 dv Th. 773; os dv Ec. 735; 
other dy-connections N. 690, 1379, Av. 356, L. 113, 115, Ec. g20. 

6. Alliteration (sound-play in the initial letter): cp. 12 f., 1049, 
1376, 1407, A. 983 f., R. 829. 

7. In-moving of the Attic country-folk; Thuc. 2. 14, 2. 
16. | &re: causal, Lat. guando, quandoquidem; A. 401, 647, E. 
1112, 1122, N. 7, 34, 717, 1217, 1474, V. 1134, P. 196, 1251, L. 
421, Th. 707, R. 22, 1189 \from Sobol. Synz. 154 f.). This usage 
runs through the language; see Nilsson 51, 75, 90, 107, 129. 
| xodde” eons: final -ac was usually sounded short, as witness 
the accent, ¢.g. of rpame{at, Avouat, AVeoHau (K.-Bl. 1. 320). 
Hence in daily speech it was probably elided like any short vowel, 
and for this reason in Arist. also, though not in tragedy, whether 
falling in arsis or thesis; ¢.g. in inf. (N. 7, 42, 523, 550, 780, 
etc.), in rst sing. as oly’, déou' (V. 941, 1426, P. 102, 324), in 2d 
sing. as xepvyno’ (Av. 1054), in 3d sing. as haiver’, xpeunoer’ (V. 273, 
808), in 2d sing. imv., as ydpuw', Oéao (P. 392, 906). Or -a 
may stand fast, with aphaeresis of the foll. initial, as dyOoua "ya 
A. 62, xeAyrioat 'xéXevov V. 501. Sometimes, though rarely, crasis 
takes place, as in Sygopapa A. 325, epidWouareAOovra R. 5009. 
Cp. of = ofuot 773, and see K.-BI. 1. 238 and 223; Blaydes here. 

13. Diaeresis of the three perpa is noticeable in varying degree : 
striking in ¢.g. A. 31, 199, N. 13, 47, 686, E. 100, 165, 218, P. 291, 
Av. 175, L. 884, R. 184, 608, 1203; less so in eg. N. 147, 169, 
225, 651, 678, 790, 802, 854, 869, 878, 885, 1258, A. 181; hardly 
at all in 127, 131, 854. Cp. notes on 16, 50, and for tragedy see 
T. Goodell Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 165. 
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14. xépnv wv: cp. E.580c. schol., 1121, Av. 911, 1282, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 11. 3, Lysias 16. 18, and see Gard.-Jev. 65. 

15. fvvepixeverar: prob. abridged from €vywpidt-xeveror; cp. 
xopap-evpim-t-Kas (E. 18), du-popeds, oxip-rous (N. 255) for *oxiu- 
wo-mrouvs and see Brug. 135, Herwerden Lex. Graec. Supplet. 
(1902) 5.v. Tptptoxov. 

16. Equal bisection of iambic trimeter is shown by T. Goodell 
Class. Phil. t (1906), 145-66, to be neither infrequent nor vicious, 
as is often stated. It is effective rhetorically in pointing contrasts 
and hinting at heightened feeling. The instances in tragedy Pro- 
fessor Goodell has collected ; exx. in comedy with punctuation 
are E. 79, 671, 673, 1008, N. 16, 141, 1142, 1201, 1246, P. 847, 
879, Th. 186; with hiatus E. 75, N. 487, 780, 822, 1177, V. 6, P. 
588, 694, 833; with natural syntactic detachment A. 1027, E. 750, 
1159, N. roi, 126, 181, 212, 814, 886, 1237. See further the 
exx. INN. ON 51. 

18. wat: addressed to a slave, is regularly without @; so 132, 
614, 1145 and very freq. But in familiar tone it is & wat as in A. 
432, 1136, 1137, 1140, Plat. AZen. 82 5, Symp.175 6. (InN. 87, 
1165, V. 290, etc. & wat is to son, not slave.) On «wc. voc. see 
J. A. Scott 4./.P. 24 (1903) and 26 (1905). 

21. dép Sw: by Arist. used only in quest. (22 times), ¢.g. 494, 
787, 847. For dépe in quest. see n. on 218; for subjv., n. on 731. 

22. vo: gen. of exchange; N. 31, V. 1424, P. 848, Demos. 7. 
23, Plat. Zys. 208 a, Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 37. K.-G. 2. 378. 

23. xowmarlas: on substantives in -tas see Curt. Stud. 9 (1876), 
and for comedy Peppler 38. Exx.: paorvyias (R. 501), oreypar- 
(L. 331), épod- (V. 206), xary- (V. 151), ovxopavr- (E. 437), 
Tuywv-, ox{-, éu-, wroyy-, etc. 

24. Lexdayny: éxxorrw is the vox propria for destruction of eyes, 
teeth, and trees! Of eyes: A. 92, N. 24, Av. 342, 583, 1613, 
Demos. 18. 67, 24. 140, 24. 141, Aeschin.1. 172, Luc. Zox. 24; of 
teeth: R. 548, 572, Phryn. frg. 68, Septuag. Exod. 21. 27; of trees: 
Hdt. 6. 37, 9. 97, Thuc. 6. 99. 3, Xen. Anad. 1. 4. 10, 2. 3. 10, 
ffell. 6. 5. 37, Lysias 7. 11, 7. 15, 7. 24, Demos. 53. 15 (of vines). 
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26. rotr ton... rourl: cp. P. 64, Soph. O. Z. 1013. For the 
quite diff. phrase rotr’ éxetvo see n. on 985. Different also is Av. 507. 

28. wodeuiorfipea : on prizes to the victors in the Panathenaea 
¢. 400 B.C. see Roberts and Gardner II no. 169 (or Dittenberger 
2, no. 668), Mommsen Fest 85-98. Prizes for tarot rroAcuornptor 
were as follows: in the single-horse race, 1st prize 16 amphoras of 
oil, 2d prize 4; in the 2-horse chariot-race, 1st prize 30 am- 
phoras, 2d prize 6; for the 2 finest 2-horse chariots in the pro- 
cession 4 amphoras and 1. 

30. vl xpéos Ba pe: in Euripides ri xpéos €Ba S00, where xpeos 
= ypyya as Often. For Euripides’ love of the terminal acc. (no 
prepos.) note in A/ppol. alone wv. 36, 108, 233, 760, 782, 836, 
841, 974, 1102, 1371. 

32. adrtloas: cp. Xen. Oecon. 11.18. On horses and horse- 
manship in Greece see M. H. Morgan’s translat. of Xen. zepi iz- 
aixyns, with fine essays and notes (1893). 

35- évexupdoerOar: in support of the aor. -cac@a of the Mss. see 
1141 StxdcacGa, GMT. 127, and the long list of such aorists in 
K.-G. 1. 195-97; note also the marks of old fashion in Strep- 
siades’ speech, as drrws 60, rod mwammov 65, éxpivoueOa 66. But in 
view of Kaehler’s note here, showing that after gyi in the sense 
of promising, threatening, etc., Arist. uses the fut. inf. 27 times, 
it would be but obstinate to stickle for the aorist in two places. | 
On évéxvpa and debts in general see Gard.-Jev. 539. | éreév: used 
by Arist. in quest. only ; ¢.2. 93, 820, 1502, E. 32, 733, 1246, 1392. 

39. ov 8 obv nddevde: § ody with imv. and ov (or 3d person 6, 
9, of, at) in A. 186, N. 39, V. 6, 764, 1154, Av. 56, L. 491, Th. 
612, R. 31; Aesch. Prom. 935, Hum. 226, 887 (c. potent. opt. 
pevats av); Soph. 47. 114, 961, £7. 891, O.7. 310, 669, O.C. 
1205, Zr. 329, 1157; Eur. Androm. 258, Her. Fur. 726, Rhes. 
868, etc. The pronoun to us seems hardly to admit emphasis ; 
see n. on 4 and 1364. Cp. also py ov ye L. 189. 871. 

39. 0’ dri: practically an adverb, as if ioOor., like dyAovert, it 
ignores syntax of ort, though sometimes qualified by et, odd’, or 
rour ; P. 373, Av. 1408, Th. 12, Pl. 183, 889. Adverbial also is 
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(ed) of Gre in A. 555, N. 1175, V. 1348, P. 365, 1296, etc. Sobol. 
Synt. 120. Cp. also was Soxets 881, odx é06° Grws (0d) 802, bav- 
parros-do0s, treppuis-ds, and the like; K.-G. 2. 353 f. and 415. 

40. els rhy xehadfv: cp. A. 833, P. 1063, Pl. 526, 651, Plat. 
Euthyd, 283 e, Demos. 18. 290, 19. 130. 

41. ef: in Arist. c. opt. E. 404, 618, L. 940, 974, Th. 1050, 
Ec. 947; c. indic. N. 24, Ec. 938; c. wedror (-es, -€) N. 41, V. 
731, P. 1068. R. 1382. Only three of these instances occur in 
dialogue verse (iambic trim.), viz. L. 940 (spoken by Kinesias the 
poet) and N. 24 and 41 (in the mouth of the old rustic); the 
other exx. are in lyric verse, dactylic hexam., or quoted from 
Euripides. In accord with this, e@e is certainly rare in Attic prose. 
I find it only in Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 46, Hell. 4. 1. 38, and Plat. 
Phaedr. 227 ¢. && wherov (-es, -c) I do not find at all outside of 
poetry. Here therefore Streps. seems to fall into the tragic style 
of Euripides, who uses ei very frequently. 

46. MeyaxAéovs: for the family tree see J. Kirchner Prosopo- 
graphia Athca (1903) 2. 53; in part as follows: 

. MeyaxAns (¢. 633 B.C.) 


"AAKpeéwv | 
moe 
KAaobevys? ‘Iarroxparys 
MeyaxAjjs MeyaxAijs 
Acivopayn + KrAevias MeyaxAjs 
"AA Buadys 5 Meyaxdijs ‘ 
NotTEs: | Hence the family name Alcmaeonidae. ? The Reformer 508/7 
B.C. 8The great Traitor. 4Contemporary with the Clouds and men- 


tioned by the comic poets (see Kock 1. 418 and 704) and by Thuc. 1. 126. 12. 
See also C.I.A. 1. 122-24 and 148-so. Schol. on Pind. Pytk. 7 says that he 
won an Olympic victory with chariot 436 B.c. Perhaps he is 6 Kocodpas in 
Ach, 614. 
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48. éyxexorcvpwpevnv: cp. 800, Ach. 614. Schol. here: -dore de 
"Eperpuaxdy To ovopa. avtn St éyapnOy Tleowrrpdry émyepyoavre 
tupayveiv. Hence she must have been a daughter of the 2d 
Megacles in the above table (Hdt. 1. 60). But Lex. Vindobon. 
60 says of her: yv uyrnp MeyaxAdous, cat "AXxpalwvos yuvy. . Hence 
the modern uncertainty, so great that Wilamowitz denies her 
existence (Arist. und Athen 1. 111). 

50. Itemizing diaeresis, as in 661, 1131, A. 31, V. 676 f. 
(anap. tetram.); cp. N. 212, 761 for probably a like meditative 
delivery. 

51. One word exactly fills the 2d half of the verse. Of this 

there are 28 exx. in the first three plays. But in only 14 of them 
is there any likelihood of a medial caesura between the two halves. 
Such likelihood is underscored in the following: A. 37, 63, 87, 
161, 194, 368, 374, 526, 603, 605, 871, 1089, 1176; E. 18, 37, 
62, 175, 611, 1152, 1155, ‘1157, 1168, 1379; N. 15, 51, 166, 730) 
747: 
54. av épacxov: “iterative dv,” GMT. 162; a colloquial usage. 
found over 50 times in Arist., not at all in Hom., Hes., Pind., 
Aesch., twice in Soph. (Pil. 290, 443), once in Eur. (Phoen. 401), 
six times in Hdt., once in Thuc. (1. 71. 3), here and there in 
Xen. See R. C. Seaton Class. Rev. 3 ‘ 1889), 343. Exx. in this 
play c. impf. indic. 54, 855, 979, 981 (?), 1385; c. aor. indic. 977, 
1382, 1384, 1385. 

57- wérqv Atxvev: if original with Arist., the metaphor was soon 
borrowed ; see Plat. com. frg. 190 dvjooua: oriAByv (an earthen 
vessel) ris py mots. Cp. ddyddyos (big-ceatng, full-grown) 
applied not only to dywuorns trmos by Pherecr. 197 and to trrwy 
{edyos in official inscriptions (e.g. Dittenberger 2, p. 489), but also 
to Avxvos by Alcaeus com. 21 and to rpijpys by Lysias (frg. 103 
Bait.-Sauppe). 

58. x«Addys: fo get cuffed or some other cause for weeping; so 
1415, 1418, 1436, 1439, A. 822, 827, V. 440, etc. ; espec. freq. in 
the fut. xAavoe and xAavoeras as a threat, as at 933, P. 255, 532, etc. 

59- r&v OpvadAlSev: “ partitive’”’ gen., regularly c. art. as in 
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French: “ Donnez-moi dz pain’; A. 184, 805, V. 239, P.. 30, 
258, 772, 960, 962, 1102, I1I1, 1136, 1145, 1169, Av. 357, R. 
1263 (K.-G. 1. 345). Cp. gen. after wapatpwyw, mapecOiw in E. 
1026, P. 415, R. 988. : 

60. &rws: in place of és temporal belongs to Ionic prose (oxws) 
and to tragedy. It is found only here in Arist., perhaps as befit- 
ting the old-time farmer. Sobol. Syné 154 notes émdre for dre in 
the mouth of another rustic, Dicaeopolis (Ach. tg), and ézed 
temporal in frg. 403. Cp. further ozws dvwrdrw (= as dv.) in P. 
207 (aS orws c. superlat. in Theogn. 427, Aesch. Agam. 600, 605, 
1350, etc.), and ows in final clauses in tragedy, Thuc., and Xen. 
(GMT. 313. 2). | vids obroel: no article is needed when the 
demonstrat. really points to something present here or there ; 
A. 130, 187, 960, 1049, E. 1177, 1181, V. 262. So 68 in A. 908, 
V. 1132, L. 1072, Ec. 27, and ode A. 336, 454, 810, 985, E. 1166, 
etc. These exx. show that the demonstrat. does not tend, in 
Arist. at least, to take position after the substantive, as is stated by 
K.-G. 1. 629. 

63. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 58, where it is the mother who names one 
of her daughters. 

65. rot wawmrov: “/rom his grandfather,” the gen. being the 
mwarptky mraots. ‘Die spatere prosa kann das nicht mehr sondern 
muss praepositionen, dro, in ‘las und xowwy auch éxi, dem genetiv 
zusetzen ” (Wilamowitz Eur. Herac. 31). Exx. of grandfather’s 
name held by grandson are to be seen in Av. 283, Thuc. 6. 54. 6, 
Plato Lach. 179 a, Parm. 126 ¢, Theag. 130 a, Demos. 39. 27, 57- 
37, and in the genealogy of Aristophanes, Sophocles, Pericles, 
Cleisthenes, Alcibiades, Nicias, and the elder Thucydides. 

66. éxpivdpeOa: for the sense 4o dispute, quarrel, see Eur. Med. 
609, Hdt. 3. 120, Menand. Zfitr. 529 (Korte) and cp. dvaxpivopat 
Hdt. 9. 56, duaxpivouat Hdt. 9. 58; also the comic derivation 
of his name given by Agoracritus in £y. 1258 éy ry dyopa yap 
xptvopevos €Booxduny. | Te xeévm: adverbial and with art., as here, 
in 865, 1242, V. 460, frg. 198 ; but it is common without art., and 
regularly so in Aesch. 
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69. *éAtv: often means the Acropolis, for the Athenians ; Thuc. 
2.15. Used in Arist. in this sense it omits the art. if a prepos. is 
present ; ¢g. eis modkw L. 302, 912; wpos wodw L. 288; év wore 
E. 267, L. 245; é« woAews E. 1093. See Starkie on Vesf. 492 for 
Aristophanic usage of article with wédus, dyopd, wvik, dypds, etc. 

70. Meyoxdéns: whether the poet should or should not con- 
tract the nomin. of proper names in -xAéys into -xAqs (as in prose) 
depended upon his metrical needs. In Arist. no contraction takes 
place if the 4th syllable from the end is short —hence always 
Tlepi-, Sogo-, ‘Iepo-, Hevo-, Viro-, Xapt-wAems ; but it does take place 
if this syllable is long — hence “Hpa-, @eysoro-wAfs. K.-BI. 1. 432 
Anm. 6, Kock on £@. 283, Speck 34. | §ver(5 xv: opportunities 
were by this time rare for the old families of nobility to appear in 
the elegant costume of Marathonian days (Thuc. 1. 6). Alcibia- 
des and his like might wear outlandish sandals, a trailing robe 
and long hair, but the sansculottic masses of Cleon’s time were 
against it. See Neil on Zg. 967, Athen. 534 ¢, 512 dc. 

71. pav ov: not continuative as in 66, but corrective (¢mo vero) 
as in 221, 1086, 1112, 1454; =p dAda (AV. 109), wa A’ ddAa 
(Pl. 22, where see van Leeuwen). | $eAAéws: probably not a proper 
name as in L. and S., but any stony mountain-slope, such as that 
of Hymettus, where soil is thin and pasturage scant. Harpocr. : 
Ta werpwon Koi alyiBora xwpia pedrAeas éxddovv. 

72. évnpplvos: enwrapped in, seems to be the Ionic and poetic 
vox propria when one is clad in any sort of skin (&pbepay, Acovrjv, 
mapodadjv, veBpida, vdxos, etc.) ; so Av. 1250, R. 434, Ec. 80, frgg. 
65, 253, Eur. Jon 1490, Hdt. 7. 69, Luc. Zim. 6, Bacch. 1, Here. 
1. Cp. ér-appévos Hdt. 1. 199, 8. 105. 

“44. waréxee: regarded as imperf. in K.-Bl. 2. 570. 

76. Sapovles: cp. P..541, Pl. 675. Alex. 167 (K. 2. 358) olvos 
yépwv Sapoviws. So daydvia P. 588. Adjectives were fortified 
not only by the colorless adverbs rdvv, epodpa, pada, but by others 
of (originally) definite meaning, just as German uses adverbially 

furchtbar, tiichtg, riesig. Such were Seuvais, ioxupws, TEeA€Ews, 
drexvas, émexOs, vreppvas, Oavpacras, Pavpacius, Karas. Cp. 


——— 
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also adverbial phrases such as ddarov as (dpdvipos Av. 428), 
dpyoréov ws (copds V. 1279), treppuas ws (AevKoTAOys Ec. 386). 
For a complete study see Schwab 482-495. 

80. PeaSirwlSiov: a coaxing diminutive in friendly tone; so 
HavOidiov R. 582, Anpidov E. 726, 1199, Eppydiov P. 382. Others 
carry contempt as Bowridoy A. 872, Aapayirmov A. 1207; and 
others are meant to be comically impudent and quite improbable 
except in the play, as Xwxparidiov (N. 222, 237, 746), Edpuritov 
(A. 404, 475). See Peppler 20-27. 

82. tot: means (1) “here / used when doing what is requested : 
255, 635, 825, and often ; (2) see “here / used when repeating some 
word or phrase of another to deride it: 818, 872, 1469, E. 87, 
344, 703, etc. ; (3) “kere, when handing or bringing something to 
some one: A. 434, 470, E. go09, 1166, V. 805, 851, etc. It is 
stressed by an added ye: 818, 1469, E. 87, L. 441, etc. 

83. IHoce&é rovrovi : so in 1478 there is an appeal to the statue 
of Hermes, and in V. 875, Th. 748, Pherecr. 87, Eur. Phoen. 631 
to Apollo PotBos or ‘Aytevs. 

-— 84. ph ‘pol ye: the same phrase and with no verb 433, V. 1179, 
1400, L. 922, Plat. Aipparch. 229 ¢, pyxér Euorye R. 1407; with 
verb E. 19. Cp. without ye or verb A. 345 py por azpddaocw, 
Pherecr. 67 py po daxovs, Alex. 127 py mpoddces evradOd pot, 
Demos. 4. 19 2% pot pupious ~évous, Arist. Av. 145 pndapads ppyiy 
mapa THY OdAatray, L. 938 py ‘pe ye, Plat. Profag. 318 5 py ovrus, 
331 ¢ py pot, Men. 74 a py pot ovtus. Soph. Ant 577 wi tprBas 
éru. Cp. infra 196, 267 pyre ye. 

86. dévrews: a word coming in probably from philosophic discus- 
sion on ro 6v Being, and ra ovra. Note Gorgias’ treatise epi rov 
py ovros. In Arist. it is found at N. 86, 1271, V: 997, R. 189, 
Ec. 786, Pl. 82, 286, 289, 327, 403, 581, 836, 960, frg. 586, E. 
177 (doubtful) ; in Aesch., Soph., and Thuc. not at all, in Eur. a 
few times, in Antiphon once (2 8 10), in Hdt. once (7. 143. 6), in 
Plato often, in Demos. 4 times, Aeschin. 6 times, but in no other 
orators. 

go. Adye 84: 87 c. imv. very common, e.g. with Acov 340; 
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dye 478, 636, 775; eimé 500, 652, 683, 748, 778, 1410; ppdvrive 
700 ; pépe 940, 1088. 

94. Wyxev: from Aristot. De Anima 1. 2 we learn what various 
philosophers up to this time had held the soul to be ; ¢.g. Democri- 
tus rip, Thales xivyrixoy r.a@ motive principle, Diogenes of Apollonia 
ayp, Heraclitus dvaOuvpiacis fiery vapour, Hippo védup, Critias afpa. 

96. «xvyeés: Hippon’s oven-doctrine of the heavens is put into 
the mouth also of the learned Meton, Av. 1oo1. 

g7. &vOpaxes ; for Heraclitus’ comparison of men to dvOpaxes see 
Sext. adv. Math. 7. 129 f. in Ritter and Preller § 41 or Diels 64. 

98. Against this identification of Socrates and sophists in both 
theory and practice see the protests of Xen. (Afem. 1. 2. 31) and 
Plato (Afol. 23 @). 

IOI. gpowreral: were attacked by the comic poets it would 
seem almost by concert. On the same day with the C/ouds were 
exhibited Kovvos by Amipsias and Ivurim by Cratinus. In Ivrivy 
Chaerephon figured as a “ dirty man and poor ”’ (adxpnpds Kai arévys, 
schol. Plat. 331 Bekker) ; in Koyvos the chorus was made up of 
gpovtisrai. (See n. on 179.) By whomsoever originated the 
name portions stuck to Socrates as a stinging word of contempt. 
Xen. Conwy. 6. 6, 7. 2, Mem. 4. 7. 6, Plato Apol. 18 3. | wadol re 
kayaSo(: the aristocrats of Athens took to themselves the names 
Kadai xadyaoi, éoOAoi, xpyotoi, yevvaiot, dptarot, BéArioror, Se€coi, 
GALyot, erveckels, yuwptpor, exipavets, evrropot, evdaipoves. The masses 
(“‘ poorer class,”’ “ baser sort,” “ riff-raff ””) were of woAXoi, To 3rA7 Gos, 
wovnpol, wévyres, xeipous. See ps.-Xen. Hep. Ath., Aristot. Azh. 
Fol., Neil’s Eguttes, App. II. Such being the case, it is only in 
ridicule that Arist. here applies the noble term to Socrates and his 
friends. 

102. alBot: cyerAuacpod Syrwrixovy éripBeypa mapa Awptedow 
(Bekker Anecd. 360. 11). At present it is found only in Arist. to 
mark disgust and derision always except in Av. 1342; viz. A. 189, 
E. 957, N. 102, 829, 906, V. 37, 973, 1338, P. 15, 544, 1291, Av. 
610, 1055, 1342. Cp. the variants aiBo.Bot P. 1066, ia:Bot E. 
891, V. 1338. 
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104. Xawpehov: 144-146, 156, 503, 831, 1465, 1505, V. 1408, 
1412, Av. 1296, 1564, frgg. 291, 539, 573, Crat. 202, Eupol. 165, 
239, Com. Adesp. 26, Xen. Mem.1. 2. 48, 2. 3. 1, Plat. Apol. 20 4, 
and as interlocutor, in Gorg. and Charm. 

105. vwhmov: perhaps a word persisting in common speech, if 
not often emerging in written language. It has recently turned 
up in Menand. Zf:¢r. 28 (Korte). But for this fact, we might have 
taken it as one of Strepsiades’ old-time words ; for it occurs no- 
where else in Arist. exc. in dactylic hexameter (P. 1063). See n. 
on 868. 

106. aAdplrev: as here 176, 648, E. 1359, V. 301, P. 477, 636. 
Cp. ra otria E. 575, pata A. 732, Booxey for rpépey 331. 

108. «t. . . ye: when the verb is omitted in the main clause (espe- 
cially if negative), almost invariably ye appears in the subordinate 
clause (Sobol. Sy#¢. 136) ; eg. A. 60, 137, 296, 619, 966, E. 961, 
N. 108, V. 299, 1256, etc., Eur. Jon. 961, Jph. T. 866, Phoen. 1347. 

109. dactavots: Athen. 386 7-87 f.; V. Hehn Wanderings 
of Plants and Animals, Engl. transl. (1888) 274. | Aewyépas: V. 
1269, Eupol. 44, Plat. 106, Andoc. 1. 17, 1. 22 and throughout, 
Athen. 387 a, schol. hegre. 

110. édvOpérev: c. superlat. = ravrwv = in the world ; Schwab 
433- | got: in form and posit. hints at para-tragedy ; cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 602 pidrrar’ dyyAwv époa, Che. 1051, Soph. £7, 1126, Eur. 
Hippol. 1333. 

112 ff. Diog. Laert. 9.52: axparos épy (Protagoras) dvo0 Acyous 
elvat wept wavros mpdyparos dvtTiKeuevovs dAAnAots ; Eur. frg. 189, 
Xen. Oecon. 11. 25, Plat. Apol. 18 b, 19 b, 23 d, Isoc. 10. 1 ff., Aristot. 
Rhet. 2. 24. 11, Cic. Brut. 8. 30. 

120. lwréas: see briefly G. Gilbert Constitutional Antiquities, 
Engl. transl. (1895) 320-24, or in full A. Martin Les Cavakers 
Athéniens (1886), a book of 588 pages. 

123. és xépaxas: és is the fixed form of the prepos. in this 
phrase; K.-BI. 2. 248, Sobol. Praepos. 38. Hence the verb oxopa- 
Kila. 


124. pe: Sc. ovra. The partic. usually present after wepiopo 
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(GMT. 148, 885) is at times omitted, as also after rvyxdvw, duarerd, 
aig Odvopat, dpe. 

126. With the spirit of Streps., who will not admit that he is 
“‘down,’’ cp. that of the Marathonian heroes (E. 571-73) and of 
Pericles (Plut. Peric: 8). | 088 éyo: nor will I etther, no more will 
I (yield than you). | weodv ye: prostrate, beaten, ye stressing the 
preceding word as usual. I cannot think it has occult connection 
with @AAa .. . wévroe, nor in general with other groups such as xai 
PAV, Ov pyv, ov pévro, 7H pyVv, GAAa pyv— as the incautious might 
gather from Neil’s Eguztes p. 194. Cp. N. 53, V. 231, 268, 548, 
Av. 639, R. 1198. 

127. GAAd: five aAdAa’s in five successive verses! They mean 
adverse winds and a chopping sea in the speakers’ hearts. 

130. oyxtvSaddpous: Cp. R. 819, cpirAcipara R. 819, zaparpicpara 
R. 881, cxapipyopot R. 1497, and infra 320 AerroXoye, crevorAccx@. 

131. fav: keep on, continue to; so 509, A. 341, L. 945, Th. 
473, 852, R. 202, 512, 524, Ec. 853, 1151, Crat. 195, Eubul. 107. 
6 (K. 2. 201%, Plat. Euthyd. 295 ¢, Gorg. 490 ¢, 497 @, Phaedr. 
236 ¢, Hdt. 3. 52, Luc. /carom. 24, Pseudosoph.1. The limita- 
tions of the idiom seem to be (1) that it is colloquial, (2) always 
in nomin. sing. except once (Arist. Th. 473), (3) always with a - 
verb in 2d sing. except here and Ec. 853, (4) always in disap- 
proval, and most common with Anpets, gAvapeis, or a verb of 
hesitation, K.-G. 2. 62. 

131 f. rl... odyl xérra: Why am I not knocking, why not at it 
already, why delay knocking ? So the present after ri ov in A. 359, 
E. 1207, L. 1103, 1160, Plat. Profag. 311 a, Lysis 211 a. Distin- 
guish such from the aorist after ri ob in A. 592, V. 213, L. 181, 
906, 1161, frg. 466, and in many exx. from many authors collected 
in K.-G. 1. 165; for the significance of the aor. see n. on 174. 

132. waSlov: the usual formula is wat wat (N. 1145, A. 395, 
1097 f., 1118 f., V. 1307, Av. 57, R. 464). The dimin. here is 
neither in coaxing nor contempt (see 80 n.), but due to the needs 
of the metre, so Peppler 31. Blaydes on Plut. 227 collects nearly 
a hundred exx. of diminutt. in -idcor. 
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137. Socrates as an intellectual midwife; Plat: Zheae?.. 149 a, 
150 ¢. 

138. ndod: probably a bit of Euripidean vocabulary. From 
Theognis to Theocritus he alone seems to have used it (Cycd. 
689, frg. 884), unless we except two tragic adespota (77, 94 N.). 
«41. Cappév: Cc. imv. very common ; 422, 427, 436, 990, V. 
388, 547, P. 159, R. 7, 1005. Gappyoas E. 623, Av. 461, 1512. 
The imv., Odppe is used only seldom with another imv., though 
often alone. | &y® obroct: the deictic otrooi with the first personal 
pronoun, as here, in A. 367, E. 1098, L. 94, Pl. 868. 

145. This flea-jump satire stuck in the memory. See Xen. 
Conviv. 6. 8, Luc. Prom. 6, Philopat. 12. For modern flea-jump 
measurement see Revue des Deux Mondes for 1867, p. 542 (Mar. 
15). The writers on Saévary Glands, etc., obtained master’s 
degrees at Cornell University in 1902 and 1905. | &Anro: so in 
RV.; not addAorro. 

150. ro #éS: biped is the beetle also in Fax 7. 

153. ths Aerrérnros: causal gen. with or without art. after an 
exclamat., as in 364, 818, 925, 1476, A. 64, 647, 87, 1205, 1210, E. 
144, 350, V. 161, P. 238, 239, Av. 61, 223, 295, 1131, L. 967, 
Ec. 787, Pl. 389, 1126-32. K.-G. 1. 389. | dpevav: by the time 
of Arist. ¢pyv was alien to plain prose except in the phrase 
vous kal dpeéves, as in L. 432, Th. 291, R. 535. In the 27 other 
passages where Arist. uses the word, all but this present are either 
lyrical or clearly in parody or para-tragedy. Hence here too tragic 
tone is probably intended. W.G. Rutherford Mew Phrynichus 
(1881) 9. 

154. rl Sr’ &v: for ellipse of verb after dy see n. on 5: ‘Cp. 
also ellipse after ré 8j7a A. torr, P. 859, 863. 

157- How insects “ with no larynx or lungs and hence properly 
no voice (g@wvy)’” can make noises, was a question that Aristot. 
took up (Ziist. of Animals 4. 9. 2 = 535 4). 

158. xard rd orépa: KaTd = via, as in V. 141 (rpypa), AV. 1208 
(wiAas), Plato Rep. 359 @ (Oupidas), Zimac. 79 d (pivas), Thuc. 
4. 48. 2 (Ovpas), 4. 67. 3 (mvdas).— This acoustical quest. is a 
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satire on the physics and physiology of the day. For the guesses 
on sound and hearing see ps.-Plut. A/oralia 902 4, gor f, or bet- 
ter, Diels 177. 20 (for Empedocles), 325. 4 (Anaxagoras), 344. 31 
(Diogenes of Apollonia), 336. 6 (Archelaos) ; or see Ritter and 
Preller s.v. dxon in the index. 

161. Sid Aewrod wri: cp. Hippocr. Aphor. 7. 51 (vol. 4. 592 
Littré) explaining a sneeze: trepxéerat ody 5 dnp 5 evewy, pode: 
Sé, dre dua orevov 7 diéfodos avrov éortv. 

162. «6: c. gen. = straight towards, Epic used i@vs, Hat. 
lov. Of the form ei@u I find but 23 exx. in the Indices—15 in 
comedy, 5 in Plato (Ast), the other 3 in Thuc. 8. 88, 8. 96, Xen. 
Hell. 1. 4. 11. Lyric poetry, tragedy, and the orators are with- 
out it (exc. once in Eur. Aippol. 1197?). Hence ei would 
seem to be colloquial. In Arist.: E. 254, N. 162, P. 68, 77, 
301, 819, Av. 1421, Ec. 835, frgg. 161, 656; Eupol. 47, 183, 
304, Pherecr. 110, Epicrat. 10 (K. 2. 286). H. Richards’ article 
in Class. Rev. 1§ (1901), 442 ff. (holding that ed@v c. gen. in Attic 
prose was, as a rule, only a synonym of eis, ds, éri, or mpés, with 
no such definite notion as straight for) I hold to be abortive. 

165. The oadAmyé-notion Arist. could have got from Pigres’ 
Batracho-myo-machia 199 «ai tore xovwres peydAas odAmyyas 
dxovres | Seevdy éodAmcyfay ror€guov xrurov. 

169. 8€ ye: see Neil’s Zguites p. 191, and my note in Selechons 
Jrom Plato on Apol. 22 d, Append. 

170 f. For the Thales-incident see Plat. Zheaet. 174 a. Soc- 
rates dissuaded from overmuch astronomy (Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 4-6), 
which was rather the pride of Hippias the Elean (Plat. Prosag. 
318 ¢, Hipp. Maj. 285 5c. Plato prob. has this passage in mind 
in Rep. 529 4 ¢ (dvw Kexynveis, and é£ imrias véwv év yy), where see 
J. Adam. 

174. feOnv: J Uke; t.e. Greek aorist = Engl. present. So 
yoOny in 1240, E. 696, P. 1066, Av. 570, 880; eavpaca N. 185 ; 
éyekaca E. 696, éddxpuvsa Av. 540; éxdpyv Av. 1743. So also in 
tragedy the aorist of verbs of emoton and its result (as 7Aynoa, 
ékAavon, dirértvaa), of approving (as érnveca oF yveou, édefauny), 
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of didding, advising, and giving oath (as elrov, tretrov, mwapyvera, 
KaTwpoca, darwpooa); exx.: Aesch. fers. 224, 844, 1000, Cho. 
887, Soph. 47. 99, 536, £4 668, 1322, 1479, Phil. 1289, 1314, 
1434, Eur. Alcest. 1095, Androm. 421, 785, 1234, E/. 248, 622, 
644, Hec. 1276, Hel. 330, 664, 668, 673, Aippol. 614, ph. A. 440, 
469, 509, 655, 874, Lp. 7. 862, 1023, 1161, Jom 1614, Cyel. 266, 
Med, 272, 707,791, Orest. 1516, 1672, Supp/. 1161, 1171, Troad. 
53, 718. — This same “dramatic” or “instantaneous ”’ aorist for 
Engl. present is seen largely in other verbs; see Arist. N. 820, E. 
269, 1368, 1372, Aesch. Prom. 181, 277, 401, 773, Pers. 972, 
Soph. £7. 677, Eur. Hel. 348, Ei. 215, Her. Fur. 177, Hippol. 
846, Troad. 887, 1046, Phoen. 679. K.-G. 1. 163 f.—It would 
be well to win one point of view and ome explanation for this 
“dramatic”’ aor., the question-aor. after ri od (see n. on 131 f.), 
the Homeric aor. in comparisons, the “ gnomic,” the “ empirical,” 
the “ general description,” and the “ future” aor. (GS. 255-263, 
GMT. 60-62, 154-158). That explanation is perhaps as follows : 

The Greek language has but few finite forms of any verb which 
merely name the action. They are usually clogged with temporal 
additions, and give a picture of the action as one that is or was 
or will be gozmg on. When therefore the Greeks needed the verb- 
act stripped of time (d-dpucros) yet embodied in person and num- 
ber, their inflectional wealth encumbered them. AapBdvw = “I 
am taking,” not “I take”; €\aBor gives the notion “ take,” but 
throws it back in time to “ took.” — How then say in Greek “ I take 
coffee daily,” “Thanks,” “ He writes a good hand,” “Why not 
knock?” “‘Murder!’’ “ Faint heart never erects a trophy ’’? 
Either by using the present tense — which the Greeks also use — 
or idiomatically (shutting ear to augment) the aovzsz, hence for the 
' above sentences respectively, @\aBov, érynveca, éypawe, exowa, drw- 
AoperOa (Arist. Ach. 333), dornoe. This refusal to hear the 
augment, this recognition of merely the verb-notion in the aorist- 
stem (especially easy in 2d aor. roots, as AaB-, dvy-, day-, etc.) 
was the easier because of the very large use of this d-dptoros (or 
time-unlimited) stem in all other moods beside the indicative. 
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(Observe also that in exclamatory passion the Greeks fled from 
the finite forms to the acc. c. inf.; see n. on 268.) For exx. of 
the “ gnomic ”’ aorist see n. on 350; for theory of its origin, Carl 
Mutzbauer Die Grundlagen der gr. Tempuslehre (1893) 35, with 
review of the book by D. B. Monro, Class. Rev. 8 (1894), 34 in 
complete agreement with Mutzbauer; G. Herbig /ndog. Forsch. 
6 (1896), 249 ff. espec. 261 ff.; H. Melzer /ndog. Forsch. 17 
(1904), 239 f.; M. Bréal AMém. de la Société de ling. 11 (1900), 
278-80 ; K. Brugmann Vergleichende Gram. (1903) 2..574. The 
older view of the gnomic aor. (a sample past instance) is still 
maintained by K.-G. 1. 159, and P. Cauer Grammatica Militans? 
(1903) ror. 

176. érakaphoaro: a rare word; Eur. frg. 918 N., Xen. Cyr. 4. 
3. 17, Arist. A. 659 (in parody), P. 94 (probable parody of Eurip- 
ides BeHerophon), and here. The Indices report no further use. 
mwoddpat = pyxavat in V. 645. 

177-179. Teuffel-Kaehler read wadaiorpas for tparefys in 177, 
and tparé{ys for madaiorpas in 179. 

178. SaPfrny: may some of the mystification lie in this instru- 
ment? Also in the hocus-pocus of Meton, Av. 1003, it plays a 
part. 

179. Cloak-stealing being easy, like modern arson, was severely 
punished, viz. by death (Xen. AMfem. 1. 2. 62, Demos. 24. 114, 
Aristot. Problems 29. 14); Eupol. 361 charges also the pilfering of 
a wine-ladle against Socrates. Though thieving was a common 
charge of the comic poets, and should have been discredited, yet 
probably some of Socrates’s judges twenty-four years later may 
have fancied they had caught the thief at last. So to this day 
many Southerners believe that Benjamin Butler did steal spoons in 
New Orleans during the Civil War. | For the similarity in sound 
of o. and v see K.-Bl. 1. 53, Brugmann 48. In the 3d cent. B.c. 
Boeotians wrote fuxia for oixia, xadv for xaAot. | The suggestion in 
the text-notes, that the pun Ooipartov-Ouuarioy was inserted at the 
last moment, has something in its favour, if we recall the impromptu 
nature of comedy from its very origin. The same account must be 
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given of Acc/. 1158 f., and also of Vesp. 1025-1028, if van Leeu- 
wen is right in dating the ToAas of Eupolis as competing with 
Vespae. Miiller-Striibing makes a like claim for Ach. 593-618 
(on which see Busolt 3. 1058). | The comic poets often pitched 
naturally on the same subjects at the same or about the same time, 
e.g. on Socrates in 423 B.c., Arist.in Vzd. and Amipsias in Kévvos ; 
on Hyperbolus in 421, Eupolis in Mapexds, Leuco in ®pdrepes, 
Arist. in Pax; on Melanthius in 421, Arist. in Pax, Leuco in ®pa- 
| repes ; on Pisander in 414, Arist. in Av., Phrynichus in Movorpomos ; 
on Cleophon in 405, Arist. in Ranz., Plato in KAeodav ; .on com- 
parative excellence of poets in 405, Arist. in Raz., Phrynichus in 
Movca: ; on a sans-souci life in 414, Arist. in Av., Phrynichus in 
Moyvorporros. 7 

180. txetvos: the famous; cp. 534, A. 708, K.-G. 1. 650. 

181. dvioas: very common; 506, 635, 1253, V. 30, 202, 398, 
847, 1158, etc. Cp. on the one hand @4arrov c. imv., on the 
other the large use of adjectives temporal and local for adverbs, as 
OKoTalos, TptTalos, ovTOS, ext Buwytos. 

183. pa@yna: like verbs in -uéw expressing bodily malady, 
many are formed of a comic nature for mental ailments, or to in- 
dicate a strong or inordinate passion for a thing, as in our 
‘“‘ school-fever,” “ music-mad,” “stage-struck.” Thus like éd6aA- 
pudw, AB-, iAvyy-, cxorodkvtaw, are formed yepovridw fo get the old-age 
malady, BepBuudw to have the spinning-fever, peddrdo-vixidw fo have 
the Niky-dilly-daliies (Av. 640); others, indicating desire for a 
thing, are orparynyiaw, orovdapxiaw (office-secking passion), Oavatidw 
(enamoured of death), pooriyaw (lo be pining for a whipping, to 
want a whipping). For -tdw verb-lists see Blaydes here or L. 
Siitterlin Verba Denominativa in Altgr. (Strassburg, 1891) 29-39. 

183. For presentation of a scene in the aiAy of a house Kock 
on Pherecr. frg. 67 cites A. 1123, E. 997 f., 1164, V. 853, P. 1021, 
Th. 726, Pl. 624, Arist. frg. 530. For the manner of changing the 
scene here I combine the opinions of Albert Miiller Ber/. phii. 
Woch. for 1900, col. 924 and K. Zacher same journal for 1go00, 
col. 70. For a like rolling back on revolving side-columns in the 
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old fifth cent. theatre, cp. Th. 279 (van Leeuwen) and Aesch. 
Eum. 64. 

186. rots é IIlvAov: see Thuc. 4. 41. 1, 5. 24. 2. | Aaxwvixots ; 
adjectives in -exds derived from names of people or countries are 
rarely applied to persons. See C. W. Peppler 4. /. P. 31 (1910), 
428 ff. . 

188. BoABots : cp. the comic account by Epicrat. 11 (K. 2. 287) 
2 half century later of the study of the pumpkin by the pupils of 
Plato. 

IgI. rl yap: insuch quest. ydp is adv., not conjunct., still almost 
the original y’ dp(a), wel. So K.-G. 2. 335 f. | eynexubéres: dend- 
ing over forwards (Thesm. 236, Thuc. 4. 4. 2); dva-xirrw is 70 
bend backwards (Thesm. 230). 

192. lpePo-Biddor: Cp. dva-dipar, éx-dipav, and pyyxave-, rpayparo-, 
dixo-Sipys, and Herod. AMfim. 3. 54 dorpo-didys. 

196. phwo ye: so 267, A. 176, E. 960 (ux Syrd ww ye), 1100. 

198. «pds tov dépa: i” the air; CP. xpos (Tov) yAtoy 771, V. 772, 
P. 567, Ec. 64, frg. 603 ; zpos (7d) wip A. 751, V. 773, P. 1131; 
apos Thv aifpiav Th. too1, Pl. 1129; apos eAny frg. 6273; mpos 
Avxvov P. 692; «zpos THv ceAnvyy Andoc. 1. 38; mpos To dis infra 
632. 

200. wpds trav Sedv: mpds C. gen. in adjuration is used by Arist. 
chiefly, by Demos. always, in entreaty, command, or question ; 
only once in affirmation and that in a parody on Eur. (frg. 51). 
Beside zpos trav Gedy (the most frequent) Arist. uses wpds bear, 
mpos (Tov) Atds, (rav) yovdrwy, ris ‘Eortias, aidots, ris yis, THs 
defids, tay xpe@v. Exx. in JVud.: 314, 366, 481, 784, 1103. 
Sobol. Pracpos. 179. 

201. dorpovopla: the first appearance of the word. It is 
defined in Plat. Gorg. 451 ¢. Its use in navigation nobody called 
in question (Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 4, Plat. Rep. 527 @); but when it 
ventured to establish the material of the heavenly bodies (sun a 
stone, etc.) the people’s view of it was probably expressed in Arist. 
Nub. 1506 f., Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 6, Eur. frg. 913. See Plat. Legy. 
966-67, Plut. Mic. 23. 3 f. 
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203. wérepa: (or wdrepov) omits the alternate quest. also in V. 
498, Av. 104, 427, R. 69, 1052, 1141, 1455, as in Plato. K.-G. 2. 
532. | On Athenian cleruchs and their land see Starkie on Vesp. 
715, Gard.-Jev. 602; on the Lesbian distribution, Thuc. 3. 50. 2. 

204. otk AAG: 258, 482, 498, 898, and very often. Cp. yxurr’ 
dAAd 316, 380; pa Ad’ dAdra 330, 1291,.E. 85, V. 297, 954, 1409, 
etc. ; wdAda A. 458, Av. 109, Th. 646, R. 103, 611, 745, 751, Plat. 
Men. 75 a, Alc. 1 114 a. In all these English drops dAAd. 

206. yf\s weploSos: for the map of the world shown by Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus to king Cleomenes of Sparta 499 B.c., made of 
bronze, see Hdt. 5. 49. 

208. éwe(: in Arist. always in a causal sense, never temporal, 
except thrice in parody (fax 660, 1092, 1283) and once in mouth 
of a rustic (frg. 403). As is the rule, the causal clause always fol- 
lows the main clause, never precedes. See Bachmann g, Sobol. 
Synt. 154, Nilsson 114. The same rule for position of the clause 
holds also for the causal ws-clause ; n. on 551. 

209. és: here and in like sentences (see infra) some supply 
before ws a “ never fear ’’ and take as causally, others supply to6e 
(as K.-G. 2. 372), though io& is regularly followed not by as but 
by cre (Sobol. Sy#z 120) and or does not appear in this type of 
sent. until the Septuagint (¢.g. Hx. 3. 12, /dg. 15.7, 3 Kings 19. 2). 
Such explanat. by ellipse is too easy and isolating ; the true theory 
should connect this type of as-usage with all relative clauses which 
measure the truth of the main clause, or rather of the main 
thought, whether expressed or not. Such are not merely sentences 
of the as... ovrws type or of the Homeric wish-type ai ydp.. . 
as (77. 8. 538, 18. 464, 22. 346, Od. 9. 523, 17. 251, 21. 402), 
but also those relative clauses which are said to express cause (as, 
ort, os, and are or ola or ds c. partic.) or purpose (ds, orws, os), 
or are translated as exclamations (ds, ofes, daos, etc.), and even the 
as- and ort-object-clauses after verbs of knowing and saying. Cp. 
“‘ uf tua est temperantia,” “gua es prudentia.””’ See Monro Hom. 
Gram. §§267-270, and for an explanation my Selections from Plato 
p- 446.—As for the present passage, whatever the psychological 
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meaning may be of our reassuring “oh’”’ when we say (replying to 
doubt or despondency) “Oh, he will be sure to come,” or “ Oh, 
you will be well soon,” it exactly conveys the feeling of as here 
and in A. 333 ds drwAcperOa OA, murder! 335 ws aroxreva Oh, I'l] 
kill him, P. 320, Ec. 1075, Soph. 47. 39, Eur. Aled. 609, Androm. 
255, 587, Phoen. 720, 1664, Hel. 831. (The other passages 
usually cited in this group are better explained otherwise ; see n. 
on 1158, 1207.) — This same measuring and exclamatory Of, so, 
or how is in the &s of the as wdedov wishes and lies at the root of 
such usage as is seen in Theocr. 2. 82 (ds ior, as euavyr’, 3. 42, 
Il, 14. 294, 19. 16, 20. 424. 

210. xalwot: xai thus heading a quest. is very frequent, e.g. 
398, 1333, A. 86, V. 665; see n. on xdra 259, K.-G. 2. 247, L. & 
S. s.v. xai II 2. 

213. Subjugation of Euboea: Thuc. 1. 114. 

214. wod ‘or: some editors, with the Mss., write ‘ory, others 
’°of’. But in neither way could Streps. himself have thus accom- 
modated his word to the initial vowel of the following speaker. 
Pre-audition is too much to claim even for the Greeks. It is 
easier to believe that in daily speech the last syllable of éori was 
almost inaudible as in modern Greek ordo (ov), and hence that all 
final shorts were rhythmically negligible, if the following speaker 
overlapped as in 652, 726, 729, 733, 778, and often. The writing 
‘ot is therefore here the one nearest to the heard word ; so in A. 
178, P. 187, Av. 90, 1495, R. 1220, frg. 18 éor'; in N. 1192 
mpoocOnx’, 1270 xpypat, V. 793 elr, P. 275 Somor’, 1054 pacer’, 
L. 49 wor’, 736 xataA€Aour’, Pl. 132 rovr. 

214. &mrov’er: almost invariably in repeating another’s ques- 
tion, the Greeks used the relative-interrog. form of the adverb 
(Grov, dws, Got, etc., for rov, mas, wot) ; SO 677, 690, 753, 760, 
1248, 1495. For all exx. in Arist. see Kaehler on v. 664 Anhang. 

215. rotro: preparatory, like éxetvo, to some following clause ; 
cp. 380, 887, 1412, V. 47, P. 146, 1075, R. 1369, Th. 520, 556, 
Pl. 259, 573, 594, 898, g21. K.-G. 1.658 f. Cp. also the re- 
sumptive demonstr. 1262. 
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217. olyeferGe: a warning and imprecatory verb like xAaewv 58 ; 
oiuwfe in A. 1035, E. 891, Av. 846, 960, etc., fut. in P. 466, 1207, 
R. 178, 279, 706, etc. 

218. dpe: often in questt.; 324, 342, 366, 370, etc. Cp. dé 
idw 21. | xpepdOpas: perhaps this was a platform suspended from 
above or supported by posts, accessible by ladder or stairs, of the 
sort still favoured in modern Greece. In the eating-houses of 
country towns they are large enough to accommodate a table and 
guests, serving the purpose of a semi-private dining-room. So K. 
Zacher in Berl. phil. Woch. for 1900, col. 72. 

219. atrég: the Seowdrys; so frg. 268, Plat. Protag. 314 a, 
Pollux 3. 74 ‘Aptoropavys kata tyv tOv roAAGv cvvyfeay Tov 
Seorornv “adrov” KéxAnxev. | & Zéxpares: exclamatory vocat.; GS. 
24, K.-G. 1. 48. 

226. érara: in questt. of surprise or indignation, common ; 
1249, A. 917, V. 1133, P. 1235, Av. g11, L. 914, Pl. 1148; so 
xarretra, ‘Th. 637, and elra (see n. on 259). 

227. etrep: ellipse of the verb is common; eg. Plat. Rep. 
497 ¢, Luthyd. 296 b, Legg. 667 a, goo ¢; sa also after eirep woré, 
doris (R. 39), dazep (V. 404). Cp. tof ore 39, and see K.-G. 2.573. 

228. On Diogenes of Apollonia see Diels 341-54, Gom- 
perz 1. 371 ff., Philemon frg. 91 (K. 2. 505). According to 
Theophrastus De Sensu 44, Diogenes believed that we dqpovety 
To Gépt xaBapw Kai Eypw' Kwdvev yap THv ixudda tov vovv. — 
ore b€  Uyporys ddatpetrat Tov vouv onpetoy dure ra GAAa Coa xeipw 
Thy didvoiay* avamrvely Te yap Tov dro THS yAs dépa, Kal Tpodyyv typo- 
Tésav mpoopepecOa. His own words are (Diels frg. 5): Kai poe 
doxel Td THV vonow exov eclvas 6 dnp KaXovpevos tro Tov dvOpurwy, 
Kat Uo Tovrou TayTas Kai KuBepvacba: Kat mdvTwy KpaTely’ avTo yap 
pot TouTo Beds Soxe? efvac. — But he was an eclectic, and combined 
with this doctrine of dyp (originally that of Anaximenes) the vods- 
theory of Anaxagoras, the divy of Leucippus, and dvdyxy from all 
alike. Hence the Aristophanic Socrates in this comedy is not 
the first syncretistic philosopher. Philosophy itself was jumbled 
in those days. 
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228. dpeas: the proud word of science; 251, 659, 742, 1186, 
Av. 690, 692. Hippocrates in his essay zepi duarys uses it ten 
times in the first chapter, three times in the first chapter of epi 
dios dvOpwrov; and in wept vovody the first sent. reads: ds dy 
wepi inows €O€An épwrav re GpOas, kai épwravrt awroxpiverOa, Kal 
dvriveyey dp0as, évOuynderOat xpy tdde. But A. Dieterich (2A. M. 
48. 281) takes it to be the “ Schlagwort ” of the Orphic sect. 

232. od ydp GAG: as if ov yap doriy (dAAO) GArAad — for it ts noth- 
ing else but—, for the simple truth is, for really, nam profecto. 
“ayri tov Kat yap”’ (schol.). Cp. Ran. 1180 od yap povoriv ddd’ 
dxovoréa, there ts nothing for me (to do) but to listen; Ran. 498 
ov yap dAAa weioréoy, there is no help for itt— I must obey; Eq. 
1205 ov yap dAAa Tov rapudevros 7 xapis, Eccl. 386 od yap GAN’ 
treppuas as, for it was nothing short of miraculous how —. The 
other instances are Ran. 58, 192, Eupol. 73, Plat. Phaed. 84 a, 
Euthyd. 286 ¢, 305 ¢, Rep. 492 ¢, Phaedr. 276 d, Alc. I 124 d, 
Eur. Suppl. 570, Lph. ZT. 1005, Bacch. 785.— In connection with 
ov yap dAda should be noted the other phrases, omitting éor/; 
such as ri dAXo 7, dAAo Tt 7, ovdev dAXo 7, and especially that form 


4 


of paratactic argumentum ex contrario ob (ass in which the 


negative belongs to both clauses together but not to either sep- 
arately, meaning od« €or, it ts impossible that —,; e.g. in Lys. 
12. 47, Demos. g. 27, Antiph. 5. 63. 

The current explanation is different, viz. that ob yap dAAd, ob 
pv GAAd, ob pévrot GAXa are all alike in being merely more forci- 
ble variations of ovx dAAa, as seen in v. 204; that is, ov denies the 
proceeding and dAAa introduces the substitute truth. 

It is true that Mss. sometimes punctuate after ydp (as in this 
passage in RV, and in the Clarkianus of Plat. Phaed. 84 a, Ak. I 
124 @), and also that ov ydp is a fixed phrase in answers— yap of 
course being adverbial (see e.g. Plat. Crat. 406 d@, Ak. I 111 ¢, 
II 139 a). But the difficulty editors have on the one hand of 
finding anything in most of the passage for ov ydp to deny, and | 
the ease on the other hand of supplying éor, incline me to this 
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latter as the more probable explanation. — Only in Arist. Zys. 55 
ov yap wa Ac’, dAAa is it clear that ov yap strongly negatives the 
preceding (see van Leeuwen’s note); but one instance, especially 
when marked apart by na Am, can hardly set the interpretation 
for a score of recalcitrants. It should rather be classed with ow 
pa At” adda (P. 1046, Ec. 556, Plat. Hipp. 228 a) and pa (rov) 
Ai” a\Aa (P. 6, Lys. 10go, Pl. 22, 111), which are indeed inten- 
‘sives of ox dAAa (Seen. on 204). K.-G. 2. 286. 

234. wéexe: Often translated “do” like the intrans. zparrw 
and zoéw; so 662, E. 346, 864, 888, V. 1, 1014, Av. 1044, R. 
718; and so ti waOw what am J to do? (798). But here waoye 
is used and not zrovet, because the subject xdpdaya is inanimate. 
We say in Engl. “the rain came down in torrents”; but Greek 
says, xaragéperas ts brought down. (For rovety intrans. = zparertvy ; 
see P. 1054, Ec. 624, Pl. 1205.) 

239. xara tlt: P. 192, Av. 916, Ec. 542, 559, 604. Cp. Od. 3. 
72 Kata mpngiv, on business. | For Socrates’ mask see Haigh 292. 

247. wolovs Oeots: scornful wotos; so 367, 1233, 1337, A. 62, 
109, 157, 761, E. 32, 162, V. 1202, 1369, 1378, Av. 1233, 1346, 
L. 730, 922, 1178, Th. 30, 874, R. 529, Pl. 1046. It is common 
also in Plato, but only twice, it would seem, in tragedy (Soph. 77. 
427, Eur. Hel. 567). In the same tone rot Lys. 193, wov Eur. 
Ton 528, Herac. 369, 510.— With article, zotos has its normal 
sense, as in 1270, Av. 418, 963. 

249. On the improbability of the use of iron money at this 
period see Naber in M/nemos. for 1897, p. 444. 

250 ff. The first to enucleate fully the details of the following 
initiation scene was A. Dieterich (74. AZ. 48 (1893), 275-83) ; see 
- also Rohde 2. 49. As Dieterich observes, a more comic mixture 
of heterogeneities can hardly be conceived. A modern approach 
to it might be some college burlesque introducing, let us say, 
Herbert Spencer, a Short Course in Evolution, Theosophy, 
Domestic Economy, a “ Hoosier,” an initiation into a college fra- 
_ ternity, the drum and fife of the Salvation Army, etc. Surely 
Socrates could no more have been hurt by personal satire as wide 
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of the mark as this than a modern college president is when lam- 
pooned by his undergraduates. — For proof that this scene parodies 
Orphic initiation rather than Eleusinian, Sabazian, or others, see 
schol. on 260 and Harpocr. s.v. dropdrrwy. 

251. elwep... ye: SO 341, A. 307, 1228, E. 1310; but eizep ye 
696, 930, V. 1153, 1263, Av. 1359, L. 992, R. 77, 1368, qvrep ye 
E. 366. Cp. xairoe... ye and xairoe ye 876. 

256. éml rt: éré of purpose = eis or rpds; Av. 340, L. 22, 481, 
1101, R. 168. Cp. es 269. 

257. eowep pe: that such unemphatic and small street-gamuins 
aS pe, pov, Tov, Tot, oe, pty, avrov, etc. should thrust their way to 
the front of the sentence between the legs of larger folk is not 
abnormal, but immemorially normal. See J. Wacknagel Jndog. 
Forsch. 1 (1892), 333 ff Exx.: J 1. 201 nal pv pwvycas, 16. 
720, 21. 347, Callinus, 1. 20, Terpender 2. audi poe, Soph. O.C. 
944, 1333 mpos viv oe xpyvav, Tr. 436, Parl. 468, Eur. £2 264, 
Ton 293, 671, Hdt. 6. 34 nai odsas ds ovdeis exdAce, Arist. A. 295, 
V. 363, P. 77, Av. 95, 1550, L. 376, 753, 905, Th. 1134, R. 504, 
Lysias 17. 2 Kat poe nade, Plat. Gorg. 506 c cat pe dav éfereykys, 
Herod. Mim. 3. 33. See also zufra 533, 595, 759, 795, 1025, 
1034, 1148, and note such words as zov, zp, etc. 

257. deg ph Obcere: virtually an imv. (GMT. 271-76); 
824, 882 (3d sing.), 1177, 1464, A. 741, 746, 955, E. 222, 456, 
760, V. 289, 1222, 1250 (1st pl.), P. 77, 562 (1st. pl.), 1017, 1330, 
Av. 131, 1333, 1494 (3d sing.), L. 289, 316, 950, 1182, Th. 267, 
1204, R. 7, 377, 627,905 (ovrw .. . arws), 993 (3 sing.), 997, Ec. 
297, 953, Pl. 326.— With dye or dyere: A. 253, E. torr, N. 480, 
Ec. 82 (1st pl.), 149. — With péeuyyoo: E. 497, N. 887 (3d sing.), 
1107, R. 1520 (3d sing.). — With dpovrige E. 688. 

259. elra: frequent in questt. of indignation or surprise ; 1214, 
A. 312, V. 52. R. 21, 138, Pl. 45. Sondra 1292, L. 24, R. 203. 
Cp. éretra 226 n., xai 210 n. 

260. A€yav rptypa: The inf. was freely used in comedy, and 
hence probably in daily speech to qualify substantives. A parasite, 
e.g. describes himself as rumrecv xepavvos, éxtupAodvy ti’ dorpary, | 
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hepa tiv’ dpas dvepos, dwromviga Bpoxos | Oipas poxAevety cetopds, 
ciamndav dxpis, | Seumrveiv dxdyros pia, etc. Antiphanes 195 (K. 2. 
94 or Athen. 238 @). Cp. also Aristophon 4 and 10 (K. 2. 277 
and 280). 

263 ff. While chanting this invocation the portly Socrates 
probably dances round his victim in the fashion of the swindlers 
who “initiated” the ignorant in Corybantic mysteries. Cp. the 
scene in Plat. Euthyd. 277 d and Dio Chrysost. 12. 33 eiwOacw év 
Te Kadovpevw Opovicpo Kabicavres Tovs pvovpévous of TeAovvTES KUKAW 
meptxopevery. See also the famous passage on Aeschines in Demos. 
18. 259. Dieterich (7A. AZ. 48. 282) thinks it likely that the 
prayer is a close imitation of the Orphic invocations, comparing 
the Orphic hymns 31. 6, 43. 10, §1. 17, 46. 8. 

263. evonpetv xph: a call for silence common to all Greek reli- 
gious services, whether for sacrifice or prayer. Cp. our “ Let us 
pray.” The formula varies: as here in E. 1316, P. 96, 1316, R. 
3543 evpynpetre A. 237, 241, P. 434, R. 12735; edpypia ‘orw (or 
brapxéerw) V. 868, Av. 959, Th. 295 ; evpypos was éorw Aews Th. 
39; edpype N. 297. | bwaxovav: 4 Listen to, pay attention to; E. 
1080, V. 317, Av. 205, Th. 628. Distinguish traxovew fo hear and 
answer, to come in response (e.g. to a prayer or knock at the door) ; 
274, 360, A. 405, V. 273, P. 785, L. 878, Ec. §15, Plato Crit. 43 a, 
Phaed. 59 ¢. Cp. mapaxove fo overhear (by stealthy listening), 
R. 750. 

264. &vag: only in P. 89 is it used of mortal man by Arist., and 
then of one who was soaring to heaven to confer with the gods. | 
Thy viv pertopov: Plut. Moral. 896 @ ‘Avagysevyns rhv yav (dyer) dea 
TO TAdTos éroxeicOa re dép. Aristot. De Caelo 2. 13 (294 6 13) 
"Avagtmevys cai “Avagaydpas xal Anpoxptros (Trav ynv) paow éxe 
ruparifey (stts tke a@ rapa or Ld on) rov dépa Tov xdrwbev. 

265. Aapwpés + AlOfp: nomin. for vocat., perhaps for mock 
gravity, or because ritualistic (GS. 12); cp. 1168.— Cp. Eur. 
frg. 941 dpas rov tyov révd depo alfépa | kat yyy wéps exovd 
bypais év dyxdAats; | rodrov vopile Zpva, rovd Hyod Gedv. Frg. 877 
GAN alOnp rire ce, dpa, | Zeis os dvOpwrows dvopalera. Frg. 919 
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kopupy St Gedy & wépté xOov' éxwv | pacvvds alOyp. Frg. 839 aether 
is dvOpwruwv cal Gedy yeverwp. In Ran. 892 Arist. has Euripides 
pray to aifip éuov Booxnpa. 

268. rd AOctv dé: the exclamatory inf. always betrays emo- 
tion. Put even dewdv éore before it, and the emotion is cooled. 
With article, as here: 819, Av. 5, 7, R. 741, Ec. 788, Pl. 593, 
Plat. Symp. 177 c, Phaed. 99 6, Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 3, Eur. Akest. 832, 
Med. 1052 (GMT. 805, K.-G. 2. 46); yet sometimes without 
article: V. 835, Aesch. Hum. 870, Soph. 47. 410, Demos. 21. 209 
(GMT. 787, K.-G. 2. 23). | xvwfv: xuvy = xuvéa, sc. Sopa; so 
dAwreny, dpxry, Aeovrn, AvKH, porxy, veBpy, wapdady, Tpayy, etc. 

269. wodvripnro.: usually applied only to divinities, adored, 
hallowed; 293, 328, E. 1390, V. roo1, P. 978, 1016, Av. 667, 
Th. 286, 594, R. 323, 337, 397, frg. 319. But it is given also to 
Hercules (A. 807), Aeschylus (R. 851), and with comic effect to 
airos (A. 759) and iyOvdua frg. 387, 9. | ets driSagiv: eis of purpose ; 
V. 369 eis cwrnpiay, 562 and 645 eis dwdqevfw, frg. 619 «is éuBorny. 
Cp. éwi 256 n. 

271. ‘Oxeavod «fwor: see the pretty verses thereon in Eur. 
Hippol. 742-51, and cp. Hes. Zheog. 518. | Nipdars: the dative is 
regular ("Ape, Baxxiw, Oe, Geos, etc.) for the divinity in whose 
honour men dance or sing; Av. 745, L. 1277, Soph. 47. 1045, 
Eur. Bacch. 195, 494, Hel. 1380. 

272. mpoxoats: the locative dat. is too poetic for Blaydes, van 
Leeuwen, and Sobolewski (Pracpos. 6); they insert éy. See 
K.-G. 1. 441. | mpéxovew: mpdxoos is contracted and inflected 
like vots ; K.-Bl. 1. 401. 

274. xapetoar: thus used in prayer in Th. 314, 980, Eur. /ph. A. 
1525 ® worvia, Oiyacw Bporyoios xapeica, réppoyv —, Soph. Anz 
149 dvrtxapeioa. 

283 f. weAaStpara . . . xeddSovra: van Leeuwen finds the repe- 
tition unendurable, andemends. But cp. 388 f. deva . . . deeva, Soph. 
O.7. 23 f. caredw... oddov, El. 161-63 ya, 511-15 alka, 871-73 
yoovn. See Jebb on Soph. O.C. 554 for citation of O.C. 631-36 
éxBadAAw, 638-40 7dus, 966-69 éwe/, etc. Index s.v. Sound-play. 


a 
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287. éwecugdpevas xré.: Mazon suggests that for a moment the 
Clouds here show themselves (but only to the Spectators) upon 
the Beoroyeiov, for which see Haigh 241, Poll. 4, 130 axo 3€ row 
Beodoyeiov Gvros ixép Tv oxya ev UWa Extdaivovras Gent. 

294. obres: measures the cause by the effect. Had the clauses 
come in reverse order (“I so fear” coming first), then the effect 
would have been introduced by aore. Cp. E. 530, V. 349, Av. 
466, 736, and a like use of the pronoun rowvros 1125. See my 
note, Sedections from Plato, on Apol. 17 a. | terpepalve : for pres. 
reduplications see van Leeuwen LZachir. § 138. It takes the 
acc. abras like other verbs which take on the sense of fearing, 
as dpirrey, éppryévau, BdeAvrrecOa (A. 586), vwepxurxalay (E. 
680), and BdvAAay (L. 354). 

295. Verbs in -ceiw are desiderative ; so dyopa-cetw, dxou-, Bpw-, 
yapn-, yeAa-, SuaBr-, Spa-, dw-, €Aa-, épya-, xun-, KAav-, etc. K.-BI. 
2. 264, Brugm. 331, J. Wackernagel K. Z. 28. 141. Cp. verbs in 
-aw 183 n. 

296. of ph oxéyys: for my retention of oxwypys of the Mss., 
despite the universal acceptance of oxupe, see GMT. 301. The 
ov zy construction is discussed in Classical Review for the years 
1896, 1897, 1902. Exx.of od uy prohibition in Arist. are: A. 166, 
N. 296, 367 (note ovde following), 505, V. 397, R. 202, 298, 462, 
524. A straw, perhaps, in favour of Elmsley’s interrog. theory is 
the interrog. pov ov« in Pax 281. 

300. Avrapdv x@6va: Pindar had sung: o@ rai Atwapai Kai ioore- 
gavu. xai dodo, “EXAddos epeopa, KAavoi “APavau, danpdvioy 
mroXieOpov. Quoting this to the Athenians, ambassadors could 
wheedle anything from them (A. 636 ff.) ; cp. E. 1329, Eur. A“cesé. 
452, [ph.T. 1130. For discussion of the meaning of Aurapes and 
rejection of the allusion to olives as suggested in L. and S., see 
E. B. Clapp Class. Phil. 5 (1910), roo f., who refers the adj. 
to the “clear” or “resplendent ”’ atmosphere of Attica. 

302 ff. For Athens’ preéminent devotion to much and expen- 
sive ritual see Plat. Ave. II 148 ¢, Soph. O.C. 260 (‘AOpvaa 
GeoveBéorara), 1006 f., ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 3. 8 dyovow (ob 
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"A@nvaiot) éoptas SizrAaciovs 7 ot dAAot; so Thuc. 2. 38 dydves xal 
Ovoia Svernovn the year through; soc. 4. 33 mpos Ta trav Oedy 
eioeBéorata Staxeipevovs (Tovs "APyvaiovs). | effas dpphrev: prob- 
ably a case of substantive for adj., aw/ul mysteries; see n. on 
V. 2 xpyea TOV vUKTOY. 

303. Sépos dvadelxvura:: the verb thus used can be matched only 
by Soph. £7. 1458 ovyay dywya xavadecxviva: wvAas. 

307. wpécoSor : = zopu7ai; see L. and S. 

310. On Attic festivals wherein were competitions for prizes see 


E. N. Gardiner 227; for complete list see Mommsen Fesé# der } 


Stadt Athen. 

" 315. péav: often adds to a quest. a second one, doubtfully sug- 
gesting an answer to the first; A. 329, 418, E. 786, V. 274, P. 281 
(pov ovx), 746, L. 1217, Ec. 348, 976. 

317. On the definition of yvwpy and rules for their use in ora- 
tory see Aristot. AAef. 2. 21. Grenfall and Hunt publish in Zhe 
Mibeh Papyri, Pt. I. (1906), 13-16, what purports to be the 
preface to a collection of yvaua by Epicharmus. 

319. ratr pa: 335, 353, 394, A. go, E. 125, P. 414, 617, Th. 
168, 649, Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 27, Convtv. 4. 28. Grammatically ratra 
is here an internal acc. with werdryntat = this ts the flutter of my 
soul, or translating it adverbially thus ts my soul aflutter. Cp. 
TOUTO xaipw this ts my Joy, quid rides, what is your laugh? So the 
or-clause after verbs of emotion as #dopat ort-(774), dxOopat ore- 
(P. 683), Oavudlw ore- (Av. 1164). K.-G. 1. 310.— But sometimes 
&a Tair’ dpa is found: Av. 486, P. 892, Plato Protag. 341 ¢; da 
tour dpa Th. 166. 

320. xamvod: first syllable long. What does this signify ?— That 
a syllable shall be reckoned long if its vowel be followed by two 
consonants is a rule fairly well observed in Homer, though if the 
first of these consonants be a mute (#Bdq, xyx, 758) and the second 
a liquid (Apvp) the utterance is at times slurred and the syllable 
treated as short ( ¢.g. in drpéuas, dréxpupe, 5¢ xXAivy). By the time 
of Arist. this more rapid treatment had become the rule, and the 
only combinations of mute and liquid that still required the longer 
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utterance were (1) that of a “middle” mute (#.e. B, y, or 8, the 
midale one of the three in the above three groups) with either A, », 
or v (as in ddBAere, 8 yvadever, dedeypévos), or (2) where a verb 
with liquid initial is compounded with the prepos. éx, as in éxpogety. 
This habit of daily speech Arist. strictly reflects in his iambic 
trimeters, z.¢. the spoken verses of dialogue, unless his words are 
a tragic parody or quotation. In that case we may expect to find 
the old Homeric quantities, which are of course retained for the 
sung choruses (#éAn) and sometimes, as here, in the chanted 
anapaests, ¢.g. warpés 277, BapvBpopoy 284, xarvod 320, vypay 335, 
dxpov 401, ori mponxwv 514, xpeuabpav 869. | orevo-Aecxetv: Plato 
Gorg. 497 ¢. épwta 8) ov Ta opuxpd TE Kal oreva Tatra. Hence 
arevov is petty, paltry. 

321. wotarca: seems by the Indices to be at this time only an 
epic word, though there was a proverb (date unknown) déovra 
vues. 

326. The fiction of the play is often thus comically disrupted 
by reference to the spectators (890, 1096, A. 442, P. 962, R. 1475), 
or the éxxvxAnua (A. 408, Th. 96, 265), or pnxavoroids (P. 174, 
frg. 188), or xopyyds (P. 1022), or as here to the eivodos (Av. 296, 
frg. 388). 

327. yéror: 878, A. 947, E. 1054, V. 912, 934, 1146, 1416, P. 
509, Av. 307, Th. 775, 887, Ec. 88, Pl. 1041. rot makes the 
emphasis of ye upon the word preceding it still more emphatic. 
See K.-G. 2. 153 and n. on 372 for yé rot 59. | oAokévras: van 
Leeuwen, after V. Hehn, inclines to think that the pumpkin was at 
this time a recent and striking arrival in Athens, since even a half- 
century later Epicrates makes it a subject of study in Plato’s 
Academy (see n. on 188). But would not Epicrates’ joke be even 
better if the pumpkin had been autochthonous ? 

330. pa Al, AdAd: See 204 Nn. 

331. BécKover: is properly used of feeding beasts, rpépw of 
human beings. Cp. the Engl. words “ food” and “ feed.” See 
Neil on £auz?t. 256. 

332- G@ovptopdvres: Lampon is mentioned in an inscript. (CIA. 
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IV 1. 27 6 = Dittenberger 20. 48 = Roberts and Gardner g. 47) 
as the mover of certain amendments to an Eleusinian decree (c. 
444 B.c.) on the intercalation of a month. For his mission to 
Thurii 443 see Plut. Afora/. 812 ad, Diod. Sic. 12. 10. He, the - 
soothsayer, and Anaxagoras, the philosopher, once had an ever- 
recurring difference in interpreting a freak of nature (Plut. Pertc. 
6). Cratinus (frgg. 57 f., 62) and others (e.g. Eupolis 297) ridiculed 
him for gluttony (Athen. 344 ¢, 307 @), but despite the discredit 
he and his profession receive from comic poets and progressive 
spirits such as Euripides (frg. 795 and often), his name stands as 
the first Athenian signer of the Peace of 421 B.c. (Thuc. 5. 19, 5. 
24), and he obtains the honour of public maintenance in the Pryta- 
neum (schol. Fax 1084 and Av. 521). In Arist. we meet him also 
in Av. 521, 988, still alive ; and yet later Cratinus the Younger was 
making merry with him in his comedy Népeots ; schol. Av. 521, E. 
Capps Harvard Studies 15 (1904), 61-75. 

332 f. I transpose the endings of these verses because the 
petewpodevaxes are certainly a species of sophist, and are distinct 
from the goparoxdyrra:, hence should not be allowed to separate 
these latter from their verb povgoroover. in 334. On the other 
hand, odpaytd-ovvy-apyo-xouyrat may well be an epithet for the 
foppish poetasters. Further, the transposition brings the “ weather- 
prophets” and the “ healing-artists” together; and these were 
sometimes identical, or should be, in the judgment of Hippoc- 
rates ; epi dépwv Cc. 2 fin.: ei d¢ doxéot Tis Tadta perewpoAdya clvat, 
el peTaotain THS yuwpys, paOoe dv Gre od €AdxLoTOV pépos TUpPBadA- 
Aerat dotpovopin és inrpixyny, dAAQ av rretorov. — For like trans- 
position of verse-ends see among others the emendations of Ach. 
324 f. by Ribbeck and Hamaker. 

332. perewpodévaxas: for the attention then paid to ra peréwpa 
and the popular suspicion of the subject, see Plut. Pevic. 5, where 
Pericles admires Anaxagoras, as xat Aeyouevys perewpoAoyias xal 
petapotoreoyxias tromysmAdpevos. Plut. Peric. 32 pydiopa AcoreiOys 
éypayey (¢. 432 B.C.) eloayyéAcoOat rovs Ta Oeia py vopiLovras 7 
Adyous epi Tov perapoiwy Sddoxovras. Plut. Vic. 23 obK« AvEtxovro 
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"A@yvain) rou; dvowovs mai perespodicyas Tore xadovpéevous, 
@s cis airias dAcyous xui Suvdpes Gxpovoyrovs nai xaTyvayxacpey2 
wd0y SaarpiBovras 10 Geiow. See also Plat. Phaedr. 270 a, Eur. /rg. 
913.  Aristotle’s Mefeorologica discusses milky way, comets, 
orbits, air, water, wind, rain, snow, lightning, earthquakes. See 
Introd. § 56. 

333- ve: “ve solitarium” is used freely by Arist. to connect 
either single words or clauses in any form of verse ; ¢.z. 359, 700, 
994, 1072, 1083, 1358, A. 93, 143, 265, 338, 348, 491, 504, 855, 
1062, etc. | goparonépwras: what the musical mapzy was, is prob- 
ably seen in the two ancient hymns to Apollo discovered some 
years ago at Delphi inscribed on stone; Bull. de corr. hell. 18 
(1894). These show that not one tone only was sung to each 
syllable, but sometimes two in succession of different pitch. In 
this case the syllable is twice written ; ¢.g. Poot Bor, raacde, AceAdi- 
cuv, spwova, paavreeiov. Arist. parodies Euripides’ employment 
of this novelty in Ran. 1314 in the word cieseecececAiooere — a 
xayxn indeed, anticipating the flourishes of Italian opera !— For 
Clouds, Chaos, and Air, as the dependence of high-flying poets, 
see Arist. A. 1383-1400, P. 827-31. | oppay8.: Arist. parodies 
the compound-word-making so dear to the dithyrambic “song- 
twisters.” See n. on Introd. § 99; Plato’s satirical etymology of 
SeAavaia as ceda-evo-veo-aci-a which he says (Crav. 409 2) is &Bvpay- 
Bades ; Aristot. Rhet. 3. 3. 3, Poet. 22 (roy 8 Gvopdrev ra prev Serda 
padiora dpporrea rots SBvpaxBos); Smyth Aeuic Poets, xhii ff., 
especially lvi. f. 

335- When Trygaeus mounts to heaven to visit Zeus, he meets 
no one “ wandering round the air ” save the souls of two or three 
dithyrambic poets gathering preludes or dvaBodAai (Pax 828-31) ; 
of such dvaBodai we perhaps have specimens here. See, also, 
Bacchylides’ dithyramb XV (Heracles). 

336. wxpnpavotoas: cp. Herod. Mim. 7. 98 wpynynvoy and 6. 8 
apnpovwcay = Céeovoar boiling, fuming. 

337+ depo-vnxeis: Cp. Av. 1385 depodovyrous dvaBodds, 1393 aiBe- 
podpdpuy olwvay, R. 1292 xvoiv depodoirots. 
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338. dvr avrav: i” compensation or exchange for; 668, 1310, 
E. 1404, V. 509, P. 580, L. 1167, Th. 723, Ec. 1047. So dv" dy 
came to mean guam ob rem, as in 623, A. 292, Ec. 17, Pl. 840; 
or also proplerca quod, as in Pl. 434. | xaréewwew: on chorus- 
training-tables, the banquets after the contest, and the meanness 
shown at times by the choregus, see A. 886, 1155, P. 1022, Eupol. 
306, Flut. Moral. 349 @ 6. 

339. On xéorpa and xiyAn see Athen. 323 and 64/; for xtxAy 
also Arist. A. 961, 970, 1007, 1011, 1105, 1109, 1116, P. 531, 
1149, 1195, 1197, AV. 591, 1080. 

340. rl waSotca: the same formula at A. 912, P. yor. Seen. 
on 402 and 1506. 

341. etfaor: 343, Av. 96, 383; also in Eur., Plato, and comic 
fragments. On the form see K.-Bl. 2. 49 bottom and 410, Brugm. 
352 top. . 

343. 8S oww: E. 423, V. 92, P. 736, Av. 499, 577, L. 717, Th. 
477, Ec. 326; with imv. see n. on 39. An alternate is dAN’ 
oy... ye 1002. 

344. On the power of initial p to make a syllable long see 
Kaehler’s full note on this verse (in Anhang). | With the great 
noses of the C/oud-masks cp. the beaks of the Aves in Av. gg, 
364, 672, and the “ King’s Eye” Ach. 94 ff. 

346. ¥&n word: OF 40n OF On wwrore C. aor. 386, 1061, R. 62, 
931, and frequently from Homer (/2 1. 260) to Lucian (Char. 
19); but also c. perf., as ¢.g. in 370, 766, A. 610, Hermip. 36, 
Amphis 27 (K. 2. 244), Alex. 273 (K. 2. 398). 

349. olévwep rov Elevoddvrov: attraction of case from nomin. c. 
éori, as in A. 703, Ec. 465. K.-G. 2. 410 ff. 

350. qxacav: “gnomic” aor.; 352, 1200 (?), E. 263, 1130, V. 
574, 582, 586, 1257-61, L. 17 ff., R. 216, 229, 1068. See n. on 
174. | Cp. gnomic perfect: E. 718, V. 494, 561, 591, 616, 694, P. 
1176, L. 858, 1234, R. 970, Pl. 569; GMT. 155, K.-G. 1. 150. 
In Antiph. 204 (K. 2. 98) perf., pres., and aor. are mingled without 
difference. 

353. KAcévupos: this ancient Falstaff looms into view 425 B.c. 
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in A. 88, 844, and is a butt from then on in E. 958, 1292, 1372, 
N. 353, 400, 673-80, V. 19 f., 592, 822, P. 446, 673 ff., (1172-86), 
1295, Av. 289, 1475, Th. 605, Andoc. 1. 27. 

355- KrAuoOévns: A. 118, E. 1374, V. 1187, Av. 831, L. 621, 
1092, Th. 235, 574 ff., 763, 929, R. 48, 57, 426, frg. 407, Crat. 
195, Pherecr. 135, and perhaps Lysias 25. 25. | épgs: often paren- 
thetic, as in Th. 496, 556; so pavOaveas V. 385, Av. 1003; & ick, 
or ev tour ich Pl. 216; ol5 ors, dyAov ort, was Soxeis (n. on 881). 
K.-G. 2. 353- | &a ro6ro: rovro is resumptive (ep-ana-leptic), as 
in 395, 1199, 1262, E. 779, V. 653, 741, Av. 1176, Pl. 1014. 
K.-G. 1. 660. 

359. Aewrordrev Afpew leped: echoed in Dion. Halic. De Com- 
postt. 4 (of Hegesias) rovrwy yap Trav Aypwy lepevs. 

361. wdhv q: so RV. here and in 734; so also Clarkianus in 
Plat. Apol. fin.; so Stein reads in Hdt. 2. rir, 6.5. Cp. dAr 
(E. 780, 953, 1397, V- 984, P. 4746, L. 427, R. 928, 1073, 1130) 
and see K.-G. 2. 285. For Amv d, which some editors substitute 
here, see Av. 601, Th. 532, Eur. Androm. 332 and frg. 325 N., 
Xen. Hell. 4. 2. 21, Metagen. 13 (K. 1. 708), and K.-G. 2. 
487. | TIpoStxe: he appears but twice in Arist. (here and Av. 692), 
often in Plato. See Cra?. 384 4 for his 50-drachma speech, Profag. 
33742 for his neat distinctions between xotwds and igos, dquo Byretv 
and épiLety, evdoxtpety and éxavetoOat, evppaivopas and ndoua. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 1. 21-34 tells his Hercules-story, and Aristot. RheZ. 3. 14 
his ruse for rousing sleepy auditors. See Diels 535-41. 

362. BpevOte.: drovepvuvets ceavrov TO oxnpaTt. Kouwalers Kai 
imepowrixs Baivets (schol.) Socrates kept his “strut” and his 
“ glance askance” on the battlefield of Delium as well as on the 
streets (Plato Symp. 221 6). For his endurance of even Thracian 
ice barefoot see Plato Symp. 220 a 4, and cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2. 

364. reparaSys: other adjs. in -wdys in Arist. are xptuvedys 
965, Sumrodt- 984, mptv- V. 383, mup- Av. 1746, dvOeu- R. 449, pex- 
R. 1336, yaorp- Pl. 560, ogyx- Pl. 561. 

365. yap roa: E. 180, V. 588, 603, 787, Av. 1225, L. 46, 626, 
Th. 81, 171, 1130, R. 73, 532, Ec. 578, frg. 488. 9, and common 
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in Plato. See F. Kugler De Farticulae to ap. Plat. usu, Trogen, 
1886. 

368. {orye: “ inepte hic videtur particula ye ’’ (Blaydes). 

369. avra: Shwov: “these clouds, of course.” Symov in Arist. 
not in quest.: N. 369, V. 663, 1375, P. 145, 350, 955, 1089, L. 
913, Th. 805, 819, Ec. 659, 661, Pl. 491, 497, 519, 523, 582; in 
questt. always ov Syrov or od. . . Symov: E. goo, Av. 179, Pl. 261, 
549, 587, and A. 122, Av. 269, Ec. 327, R. 526 (?). K.-G. 2. 131. 
dyrovGey is found in V. 296, P. 1o19, Av. 187, Pl. 140. 

371. Plut. Moral. 894 a (= Aetius 3. 4. 1): "Avagimerns (pyai) 
vpn yiverOat raxvvOév-0s Ott mdeiorov Tod dépos, wadAov 8 emurvvay- 
Bévros éxOA(BeoOat rovs duBpovs. So Hippocrates (epi dépwy c. 8) 
tells how the first light clouds are formed, then ra 5€ artobev éme- 
peat, Kal ovTw raxvverat Kai peAaiverat Kal ovoTpéperar és Td ato 
kai iro Bdpeos Katappyyyvurat, Kai oBpor yivovrat. 

372. yb ro. 8: R. 1047, Plato Crito 44a, Phaedr. 264 6, Rep. 
476 ¢,504 a, Soph. O.7. 1171. Cp. 89 row. . . ye Plato Prosag. 
311 ¢, and see K.-G. 2. 153. For yé roe see 327 n. | mpoodpueas ; 
cp. Aesch. Supp/. 276 ratr’ dAnOn mavra tporpiow Adyo. 

376 ff. So had Anaxagoras explained thunder as a ovyxpsots 
vepov, while lightning was an érpujis vepov (Diog. Laert. 2. 9). 
See also Plut. A/oral. 893 ad, Aristot. Mefeor. 2. 19, Lucret. 
6. 96 ff. | On the elevation of dvadyxy to godhood (“Avdyxy) by 
the philosophers Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, Democ- 
ritus, see Ritter and Preller, Index s.v. dvayxy. 

377. Venetus reads xaraxpuzvapevot, perhaps correctly. See 
K.-Bl. 2. 466, van Leeuwen Euchir. 573. 

380. For Sivos the drinking cup, see n. on 1473. On din = 
Vortex, Rotary Motion, at this time a philosophic term containing 
a whole theory of the universe, see Gomperz 1. 337 ff. and 1. 53. 
The doctrine of the Vortex, he thinks, went back to Anaximander, 
but had been elaborated by Leucippus and Democritus. The 
latter believed wdvra kar’ dvayxny yiverOa, ris S'vns airias ovons 
THS yevérews mavTwy, yv avay nv Acye (Diog. Laert. 9. 45), and 
that this motion was eternal (eumque motum atomorum nullo a 
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principio, sed ex aeterno tempore intellegi convenire, Cic. De Fiz. 
1. 6. 17).— These notions were now being published to the 
people by Diogenes of Apollonia and by Euripides in his trage- 
dies (see, ¢.g. Zroad. 884 and frg. 953). Arist. wishes to show 
how dangerous is a little learning, and to what misunderstandings 
protestantism in religion and popularization in science may lead. 
— For various references to divy or dives see Plato Phaed. gg 4, 
Aristot. De Caelo 2.13, and in Diels Fragmente, Empedocles 34. 
4, Democritus 167, Anaxagoras 12. 10 ff. (weptywpyots), Leucippus 
on p. 356, 19 and 28 and 30. 

384. Venetus reads typérnra, perhaps rightly. wv«veryra may 
be due to 406. 

386. Tlava€nvalos: eet éy rots Tavabyvaios maou at tro tov 
"A@nvatwy droxioGeioa réras Bovv rvOncopevoy ereurov, ovvéBatvev 
dSeav elyat trav xpeoy (schol.). See also Gard.-Jev. 288. | elra: 
linking partic. and finite verb; 149, 172, 178, 592, A. 291, 1166, 
E. 263, 281, V. 49, 379, 423, 1072, Av. 360, 1619, and often ; 
GMT. 855 f., K.-G. 2. 86. —So éwera A. 498, N. 1042, Av. 29, 
518, etc. —So xdra (xa being adverbial to efva, and not a con- 
junct.?) N. 409, E. 354, 357, 392, P. 890 (?), Av. 674, 1455, L. 
560, Plato Gorg. 457 46.—So xdrera N. 624, Av. 536, Plato 
Phaed. 98 ¢. Cp. dra S€ A. 24, E. 377, and see further n. 
on 860. 

388. Sava wot: 583, R. 1093, Hdt. 2. 121. 5, 3. 14. 22, 5. 41. 
9, 7- I- 5,9. 33. 21, Andoc. 1. 63, Thuc. 5. 42. 2. Distinguish 
from deva rroicOa (= yyeioOac) as in srepi woAXov rroteioOau, ev 
ovdevi mroveto Oa. 

392. rvvvevroul: with shortened penult, as in rovrow (653, 
A. 246), ‘xewoul (P. 1213), rovrwi (E. 490, 869), rovrwi (Av. 62), 
airy (AV. 301), avraté (Av. 1018). So also in diAaOyvatos, deiAaros, 
Grocos, etc. K.-Bl. 1. 313, Christ Metik 27. — rvvvodros in Arist. : 
A. 367, E. 1220, N. 392, 878, Th. 745, R. 139. 

394. wopS4: always a matter of jest, and its mention not always 
held vulgar. See Hom. Hymn to Hermes 295 f., Dante Jaferno 
21, 139, Hdt. 2. 162 (Amasis). Arist. is full of it: A. 30, E. 115, 
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639, N. 9, 392, V- 394, 618, 1177, 1305, P. 335, 547, Av. 792, 
R. 10, 1074, Ec. 78, 464, Pl. 176, 618, 699. 

398. xpovlev: Cronus is used chiefly to date things out of date ; 
929, 1070, V. 1480, Pl. 581, Plato Authyd. 287 b, Lys. 205 ¢, 
Philon. 15 (K. 1. 257) wri 6€ Kpovov xai TiQwvod ramrn-eri-rarros 
vevosuorat, Timoth. in Athen. 122 @; so also Iapetus (998) and 
Tithonus (A. 688). — For the one-day festival ra Kpévu. on Heca- 
tombaeon 12, see Mommsen Fesée 32. | Bexxerf&Anve: Hdt. 2. 2 
tells the story of Psammetichus and his famous experiment for 
discovering the original language of the world. On the zpo- 
oéAnvo Arcadians see Apoll. Rhod. 4, 264. _ 

399. Cp. Lucret. 6. 386 and 416 on the impartial bolt of Zeus, 
levelled at good and bad alike. | 8{ra: in quest. preferably stands 
. next to the interrog. word (ri, més, wot, dpa), as in 58, 79, 423, 
724, 904; but like yap and dpa (165) is weak in maintaining its 
rights, as in 403, 1151, 1196, V. 985, 1148. In E. 810 four words 
intervene, in E. 18 six, here twelve! But many good Mss. read 
mwas instead. See J. Wehr 79 ff., K.-G. 2. 133. 

400. @fepov: he appears in A. 134-73 as a legate reporting, 
after long delay but continued pay, from Thracian Sitalces; in E. 
608 he is probably a gourmand (see van Leeuwen) ; in V. 42-51 
and 418 he is a xoAag-x«dpag soon to go és xdpaxas ; in V. 599 he is" 
bootblack to Demus, in V. 1220 and 1236 a parasite of Cleon. 
Exit forever Theorus (Show-man). 

402. rl padev: so 1506, A. 826, V. 251, L. 599, Pl. 908, 
Demos. 10. 39, 20. 127, 29. 20, 45. 38; GMT. 839, K.-G. 2. 519. 
But many editors change in all cases padwy to rafwy (as in 340) ; 
and A® so read here. 

404. Kxaraxdeo64: So the best Mss., not -xAyo67. See Zacher 
137, as against K.-Bl. 2. 460. | This account of lightning is not 
parody but veritable science of the time. Concerning thunder, 
lightning, and hurricane, Anaximander believed é« rod avevparos 
tavri ravta oupBaivey* Grav yap mepirAnPGev veder waxet Biacdpevoy 
exrréon TH AeTTopepeia Kal Koupdrytt, Tore Hy pev Pytis Tov odor H Se 
dtavroAy Tapa THv peAaviay Tov vedous Tov Suavyacpov droreAct (Plut. 


ee 
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Moral. 893 @ = Aetius 3. 3. 1). So later Lucret. 6. 175. See 
Park Benjamin Zhe /niellectual Rise in Electricity (1898), 563 ff. 
for interesting record of the views of man on thunder and light- 
ning. 

408. For the Diasia, celebrated Anthesterion 23 to Zets 3 
petAcxtos, see 864, Thuc. 1. 126. 6, Xen. Anad. 7. 8. 4, Mommsen 
Feste 421 ff. For a new derivation of the name and interpreta- 
tion of the ceremonies (80 for di0o = Lat. diro, having no connec- 
tion with Aldés, gen. of Ze’s), see J. E. Harrison 12 ff., or /.Z.S. 
19. 414 N. I. 

409. yaordpa: Aagets; so Od. 18. 44, 20. 25, and Hes. Zheog. 
539, where Prometheus deceives Zeus into choosing white bones, 


, because hidden by fat, rather than the good things hidden inside 


the yaorjp. Cp. xowria E. 160, 302, 356, and yvucrpov E. 356, 
1179. 

410. Sa-Adufraca: Aaxéw (Theocr. 2. 24, émAnxéw Od. 8. 379) 
= Ad-oxw. Cp. xoumo-AdxvOos A. 589, xopuzo-Aaxeiy R. 961. 

412. &... SvOpwre: SO 816, E. 726, V. 1512, P. 1198, Av. 
1271; cp. L. 1097 @& xaiper’ & Adxwves, Eur. Alcest. 234, Plato 
Euthyd. 294 6.| This and the five next verses are quoted by 
Diog. Laert. 2. 27, as addressed to Socrates —a fact made much of 
in the discussion on the original form of the play. 

413. wal: marks a crescendo; so 1239, 1302, Jf. 19. 63 “ Exrops 
pev xat Tpwoi, Thuc. 1. 116 ért Kavyou xai Kapias, K.-G, 2. 247. 

415 ff. Cp. the qualities of the real Socrates in Plato Symp. 
174 @-75 ¢, 220; Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 1, 1. 6.2, 2.1. 1, 4. 1.2. | 
ph... pire: K.-G. 2. 288 bottom. 

420. otvexa: as for, as regards; A. 389, 958, L. 74, 491, R. 
1118, Ec. 170, 367, and often. K.-G. 1. 462. 

422. Gpé&ta: 488, 877, 1111, A. 368, E. 1213, L. 164, 172, 842, 
935, R. 532, Ec. 800. 

423. BAAow... ov: cp. Plato Gory. 503 d dAdo re ovx eixy 
épet; ts tt not true that he will not speak at random? Hipp. May. 
296 6 ddAo Tt ovToL . . . OvK dv wore éxotouv,; is it nol true that 
these would never have done—? K.-G. 2. 529. 
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424. In Ran. 892-94 Euripides prays: ai®pp énov Booxynpa xat 
yAaoons orpodpryé | kai Evveot nai puxrijpes dogpavryptot, | dpGas p’ 
eXéyxey wy dv drrwpat Acywv. 

426. éwOelny: the regular compound for this act of ritual; V. 
96, R. 888, Plat. com. 69. 9, Antiph. 164. 4 (K. 2. 78). 

430. Cp. R. 91 Evpuridov mireiv 7 oradipy AaXAiorepa. 

433- Aéyav: held to be an imv. use of the inf. by R. Wagner 
Der Gebrauch des imper. Infin. 38, and K.-G. 2. 510; see n. on 
850. But note the frequent idiomatic ellipse of the verb after 
py, as cited on 84. 

434. doa... orpepoSixiioa : enough fo. ... The sing. ogov or 
dcov povoy c. inf. is more common; V. 1288, L. 732 (c. partic.), 
Eupol. 250, Thuc. 1. 2. 1, 6. 105. 2, Xen. Anad. 4. 1. 5, 7. 3. 22, 
Ocecon. 11. 18, Plato Frotag. 334 ¢. K.-G. 2. 510 f. 

440. +6 ¥ ipdv capa: Cobet and many editors read rodpdv. But 
see K.-G. 2. 175, and cp. the use of ye in youy and ydp (ye dpa) in 
explicative clauses or appositive clauses. | 

442. doxdv Selpav: this same flaying in E. 370, Solon frg. 29. 
» (Hiller-Crusius), Hdt. 7. 26, Plato Euthyd. 285 c. 

443- et: c. fut. indic. is here equivalent to péAAw c. inf. ; so in 
452, 1035, V. 1264, P. 88, Av. 549, 759, 900, R. 13, 176, 1460, 
Ec. 471, 568, Pl. 556, 878, 923. Sobol. Sy#z 109. 

446. avy-KodAnrfs: cp. E. 463 xoAAwpeva, V. 1041 évvexddAAwyv. 

447- wepl-rpippea: Cp. rpiupa 260. ept- is intensive, as in wepe- 
KadAys, meps-oxedns. Demos. 18. 127 calls Aeschines zepirpizpa 
dyopas; cp. Ach. 937 tpurrnp Stxov. For the use of abstract sub- 
stantives as concrete see GS. 41, K.-G. 1. 10. 

449. etpwv: see Starkie on Vesp. 174. 

450. xévrpwv: Cp. oriéywy and wédwy, also applied as xévrpwy to 
slaves, according to the punishment deserved. Other comic 
names in -wy are ydorpwv, yAdpu-, yAtoxp-, yAUK-, KavO-, Kipr-, roo8-, 
orpaB-. Cp. Shorty, Fatty, and see Peppler 33 f. | orpédis: 
Fick, Curt. Stud. 9 (1876), 177, treats of the formation in -ts 
which is not confined to comedy. | dpyadéos : = Avrnpds ; Common 
only in Homer, to judge from extant literature. 
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451. For the sophist-parasite see Eupol. 146 on Protagoras : 
ds dAaLoveverat prev dAtTypios | repli Tav peredpwv, ra Se yapabev 
éo Bie. 

455. %& pov: the unemphatic pronoun after a prepos. is rare ; 
E. 372 & cov, V. 1358 zepi pov. K.-BIl. 1. 347. 

456. rots dpovricrats: the Ruminators. We might recall that 
a whole herd of these “ ruminating” animals had probably just 
been exhibited by Amipsias in his Comnus. See n. on 179. 

457- Afpa: used eight times by Arist., it belongs to elevated 
style, as is clear from the context and spirit on each occasion: E. 
757, N. 457, 1350, Th. 459, R. 463, 500, 603, 899. 

462 ff. Cp. the etdapovia of those initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries as told by Pindar frg. 114 Bergk® and Soph. frg. 753 
(Plut. Afora/. 21 f.). 

465. dpa ye: V. 1337, Av. 668, 1221. dpa... ye V. 4, P. 114, 
Av. 307, Pl. 546. Cp. dpa dyra N. 1094, E. 322. O. Bachmann 
S.U. 

470. & Adyov AOetv: so E. 806, 1300 (EvveAOetv), but usually Ao- 
yous, as in V. 472 and Herodotus often. Cp. 252. 

474. &£.a of dpevi: a like dat. with déwos in A. 8, 205, E. 616, N. 
1074, Av. 548. | oq dpevi: the article is rarely absent in prose when 
the possessive pronoun is used with a definite possession. But here 
the passage is lyric, as also 1166, Av. 456, 1759, L. 345 ; and Th. 
gi2 is a quotat. from Euripides. In A. 1232, E. 732, 1341, Th. 
514, the article is properly omitted, as the reference is indefinite. 
K.-G. 1. 627. 

477. yvouns dworapd: the same phrase Hdt. 3. 119. 5, Andoc. 
1. 105, Isoc. 18. 39, Polyb. 35. 6. 3. Cp. Plato Profag. 311 5 
(popns arorepacbar). 

479. abrov elSds dong dor(: prolepsis; A. 117, 375, 442, E. 926, 
N. 95, 145, 250, 493, 842, 1148, 1185, P. 1162, L. 376, 905, Th. 
1134, R. 436, 750, 932, 1454, Ec. 1125, Pl. 55, 56, etc. K.-G. 2. 
577, and see n. on 1115. 

480. érl robrog: émi of succession; A. 13, P. 1085, L. 1295, 
Th. 1045, Ec. 82, Pl. 57 (rdsi rovrois in the last two exx.). 
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483. 4: by origin an intensive (HA. 1037. 9) like pyv; = verily, 
GAnJes, Ovrws (Hesych.). It had interrog. function as dpa (from 
dpa, K.-G. 2. 144 f.); A. 749, 776, Pl. 869, etc. Note ddd’ 7 in- 
terrog. in A. 424, 426, V. 8 (K.-G. 2. 528 f.); yet sometimes in- 
tensive (= dbu¢ surely) in A. 1111, 1112, E. 1162 (K.-G. 2. 145). 
Distinguish from gAd’ 7 after a negative expressed or implied (see 
n. on 361). Cp. wov L. 1089, Pl. 970; Elmsley on Eur. Med. 
1275. | pynpovixds: On the -new affectation of adjectives in -txds 
among the “enlightened” see Peppler 4./.P. 31 (1910), 428. — 
The question of memory: was held important by the historic 
Socrates, according to Xen. Alem. 4. 1. 2. 

491. ri Sal: dacis used only after ré (ris) and wws. Brugm. 547 
notes that dal: 6) :: vat: v7. Being colloquial, it is found but 
once (if at all) in Aeschylus, once (if at all) in Sophocles, not at all 
in historians and orators, yet seven times in the colloquial Eurip- 
ides, and often of course in Plato and in Arist. e.g. 1266, 1275, A. 
105, 612, 764, 802, etc. Cp. ri ¢, ri 8é by, rf Sp7ra. Wehr 74-78, 
K.-G. 2. 134. 

493. Sona ph: followed by indic. expresses no real fear, but 
conviction (sugar-coated) ; for the indic. is the mood of fact. 
GMT. 369, K.-G. 2. 394. 

496. dxapq: neut. plur. as Bachmann Comyect. Arist. 69, or 
acc. sing. (s¢. xpovov) as Blaydes, Kock, Kaehler, van Leeuwen. 

499. On personal and undress search for stolen property see 
Isae. 6. 42, Plato Legg. 954 a, Gell. Noct. Att. 11. 18. 9, 16. 10. 8 
quaestio furtorum cum lance et licio. 

507. pedttrotrrav: sc. patav. A good list of common ellipses is 
in Starkie Vesp. 106, or K.-G. 1. 265; see also n. on 1047. 

508. Cave-oracle of Trophonius: Pausan. 9. 39. 2-14, Plut. 
Moral, 411 f, 590 @-92 e, Hdt. 1. 46, 8. 134, Philostr. Vita 
Apollon. 8. 19, Luc. Dial. Mort. 3. 2, Athen. 614 a. | «ls Tpoda- 
viov: 7.¢. tepdv. For gen. of person or divinity after eis see 964, 
996, E. 1235, V. 123, 1250, L. 2, 621, 725, 1064, 1070, 1209, 
Th. 89, R. 69, 118, 172, 1363, Ec. 420, Pl. 411, 621; Sobol. 
Praepos. 45.— So év c. gen. E. 79, 400, 1238, N. 973, V. 642, L. 
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407, Th. 83, 795, R. 774; Sobol. 10.—So éx c. gen. E. 464, P. 
1149, 1154, L. 701, Ec. 443, Pl. 84, frg. 199; Sobol. 71. 

509. xvrrdtas: for frequentative and intensive verbs in -d{a, 
-(c)xaw, -(c)rdfw see van Leeuwen Lnchir. 356, Monro on Od. 
13.9, K.-Bl. 2. 262. Exx. podrragw R. 380, drafw E. 200,:xaoxaLw 
V. 695, capxdlw (caipw) P. 482, xrkaord{w E. 166, purrdgw L. 27, 
vevota{w, dyuptdw (dyeipw), Baordlw, dvorafw, etc. 

510. AN’ tO xalpeov: a like formula in A. 1143, E. 488, V. 1009, 
P. 729. Exx. of the fairly complete parabasis in Arist. are A. 626— 
718, E. 498-610, N. 510-626, V. 1009-1121, Av. 676-800; of 
the incomplete form are A. 1143-73, E. 1264-1315, N. 1114-30, 
V. 1265-91, P. 1127-90, Av. 1058-1117, Th. 785-845, R. 675-737, 
Ec. 1155-62. See Gleditsch 239, Christ 665. 

515. thy tow avros: unusual position of reflexive; so in gos, 
P. 880, Av. 475, frg. 590. K.-G. 1. 620. 

518-62. With the poet’s use of the first personal pronoun 
throughout this parabasis cp. those passages where the third per- 
son drops into the first: A. 659-64 (aviyos of 1st parabasis), V. 
1284-91 (antistr. of 2d parab.), P. 754-74 (last part of parab. with 
mviyos) ; also in letters, as in Thuc. 1. 128. 7 (Pausanias to king), 
I. 129. 3 (king to Pausan.), Xen. He/. 5. 1. 31 (Artaxerxes). 

520. otra... . as: cp. “zfa me dii amant, w¢ ego nunc... 
laetor,” Ter. Heaut. 4. 3. 8, Hom. //. 8. 538, 13. 82 5, Luc. Philo- 
pseud. 27, Arist. Thesm. 469 (without as) ; K.-G. 2. 494. — With 
this piece of saucy assurance cp. E. 230 as explained by van Leeu- 
wen and accepted by H. Richards, Class. Rev. 16 (1902), 355. 

522. woperar exav: SO éxev intrans. with superlat. adverb 
dpicra (R. 1161, Th. 260), dpOerara (Plato Rep. 297 ¢), with 
érépws (Pl. 371), dvayxalws (P. 334), ovrw, xadds, etc., very fre- 
quently. 

523- dva-yeboo.: perhaps no more than yedoat. Cp. dva-riva, 
dva-diddoxw (Thuc. 1. 32. 1, where see Steup). 

528. e& Srou: A. 17, Av. 322. é& drovrep A. 596, 597, Pl. 85. 
ég ot E. 4, 644, V. 887, L. 108, 759. e€ ovwep Av. 1515, L. 866. 

€€ ob ye A. 628. e€ dre Av. 334. dq ov Pl. 968, 1113, 1173, frg. 
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31. In all these passages the aorist is used exc. in A. 17, 596, 597 
(pres.), and A. 628 (perf.). | ofs 9&0 cal Aéyew : many would emend ; 


the best suggestion by far is that of H. Weber Avristoph. Studien 


(1908), ols 4 Sixn A€yeav whose right and duty it is to speak, t.e. the 
judges. 

530. jv: so the Mss. For its retention, and not %, see K.-Bl. 
2. 222 top. 

535- fv wov: édy (or ef) zws is more usual. GMT. 489. 

537 ff. Arist. here plays the “ high-and-mighty-mannered man.” 
See notes on §§ 67 (17) and 98 of the Introd. 

540. xépSaxa: a dance yris aicypas Kiel trav édoqdiv (schol.). 
It is 6 drovevonuevos who is able dpxetoOat vydwv Tov xdpdaxa 
(Theophr. Charac. 6). Of rhythms, 6 rpoyatos xopdaxtxwrepos 
(Aristot. Rez 3. 8. 4). See also Luc. De Saltaz. 22, 26, Poll. 4. 99, 
Athen. 630 ¢, Bekk. Aneca. 101. 17, Haigh 355, but especially 
W. Downs Class. Rev. 19 (1905), 399 f., and H. Schnabel Kordax - 
(1910), who holds that the xépdag, xadAa Bis, and pdOwy were all of 
the same character and originated in pre-Dorian Peloponnesus, 
where they were primitively danced in honour of Artemis as part 
of the magic which induced fertility. — By various editors Arist. is 
believed to have had the xo28a¢ (or pdOwv) danced at A. 251, 341, 
E. 697, N. 1206, V. 1481, 1528, P. 325, L. 798, ro44. | eAnvoe: 
cp. P. 328, Poll. 4. 105 cxerras (dpxyncets) EAxev. Schnabel Kor- 
dax 29 takes é&xev as the “drawing up of one leg close to the 
body,” as seen in three of the dancers figured in Baumeister 
Denkmiiler 3. 1963. 

541. try: verses, specifically those which are simply declaimed 
or are chanted in recitative with instrumental accompaniment, in 
contrast to those sung in tune (méAos). Thus Homer's verses are 
én (hence “epic”’), and in the drama all trochaic, iambic, and 
anapaestic dimeters, trimeters, and tetrameters (unless incidentally 
used in péAos). Christ 158, 676, Zielinski 289. Cp. Arist. E. 
508, R. 358, 862, 885. 

547. kawds iSéas: see n. on Introd. § gg. 

550. ov éréApyoa: certainly it was not from magnanimity or 


oc, 
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pity as is sometimes stated (e.g. by Busolt 3. 1124) that Arist. 
refrained from “jumping on” Cleon again. Those feelings are 
alien to Old Comedy celebrating the Dionysia (see notes on §§ 67 
(27-29) and 97 of the Introd.). The poet’s claim is not that he 
is magnanimous but that he never repeats himself — the és-clause 
(v. 549) offering proof of his pretension dei xatvas ideas eiodépwv of 


V. 547. 


551. ‘YwépBodos: first heard of c. 428 B.c. in Cratinus’ "Qpa (frg. 
262); then, in order of time, in Arist. A. 846, E. 739, 1304-15, 
1363, N. 623-25, 876, 1065, Crat. 196 (IIvrivy), V. 1007 (see too 
Andoc. in schol.), Com. Adesp. 2 (schol. on E. 1304), Eupolis’ 
Mapixas (421 B.c.), Arist. Pax 680-92, 921, 1319, Leuco’s ®pdrepes 
(frg. 1), Hermip. ’AprorwAdes (420 B.C.), Plato com. ‘Y¥2répBodos 
(419 B.c.), Arist. Wud. 551-58. In 417 he was ostracized (schol. 
Eq. 855, Plut. Adib. 13, Mic. 11, Antsid. 7, Plato com. 187) ; 
in 411 assassinated in Samos (Thuc. 8. 73. 3, Arist. 7%. 840, Polyzelus 
5 (K. 1. 791), Theopompus in schol. Vesf. 1007). Lastly we hear 
of him in Hades (am. 569) as the patron of slaves. See also 
Isoc. 8. 75, Luc. Ztm. 30, and an excellent account of him in 
Couat 156-61. On the date of his ostracism: Busolt 3. 1257. | 
és: Nilsson 132 notes that in Arist., as regularly in prose, the 
temporal a@s-clause always precedes the main clause, while the 
causal ds, like the causal éweé (n. on 208), always follows. Exx. 
of &s temporal: E. 62, V. 673, 1304, 1308, 1476, P. 612, 632, 


- 836, etc. 


553. ESwodts: greatest of Aristophanes’ rivals, mentioned by 
name only here in the extant plays, but if we may trust the scholia 
constantly alluded to with the disapproval natural to a rival. | wap- 
«Qxvoe: apd as in rapa-Ba‘vew used of the coming forward (xapd- 
Baors) of the chorus or of an orator upon the Biya. Cp. rap-ayw 
R. 1054, mapa-xvrrw A. 16. 

e 54. The charge of literary theft is a pleasantry often indulged 

: infra 559, frg. 54, Crat. 200, 307, Hermip. 64, Eupol. 78, 
es 4 (K. 1. zor). See n. on Introd. § 67 (17). | wands xaxds : 
SO kaxa kax@s E. 189, with variants in Pl. 65, 418, 879; xaAy xadws 
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A. 253, P. 1330, Ec. 730; aicxpos aicxpas, puxpés Yuxpas Th. 168- 
70; woAAy wodAov R. 1046. K.-G. 2. 602. 

556. Ppiwxos: a comic poet of the second rank, competing 
with Arist. in 414 and 405 B.c. His Movérpomos took third prize 
when the Birds took second; his Modoa second when the Frogs 
took first. 

557- “Eppuwwos: known not only for his comedies, but also for 
his indictment of Aspasia on the charge of impiety and immoral- 
ity (Plut. eric. 32, Athen. 589 ¢, Busolt 3. 828). 

559. elxots : = e'xdvas, as peclovs = peiLovas. For inflect. eixw, 
-ous, acc. -w, see K.-Bl. 1. 497. 

562. els rds pas rds érépas: cp. R. 380 eis ras wpas, Th. 950 éx 
tov dpav eis Tas was, Eur. /ph. A. 122 els ras dAAas wpas, Hom. 
Od. 9. 135 «is wpas, Hom. fy. 26. 12 dds 8 Apas yalpovras és wpas 
avris ixérba, | éx 8 atl’ d:dwv cis rods woAXo’s éviavrovs, Plato 
Epist. 7. 346d péve tov évtavrov rovrov, eis 5& wpas drift, Theocr. 
15. 74 xels wpus xyretra, Pid’ dvdpav, év xad@ eins, Anth. Pal. 12. 
107 eis Wpas av&is dyotre xadXcv.— For the various meanings of eis 
temporal, ¢.g. in eis éowépay, foward or in or during or until, see 
Sobol. Pracpos. 56, K.-G. 1. 470. 

562. Soxhoere: the poetic forms doxyow and édexnoa for dogw 
and édoga are not used by Arist. iniambic trimeter; R. 737, 1485. 
In V. 726 deddxyoo. K.-BI. 2. 403. | The zviyos expected at this 
point may not have been written because the scheme of the Eupol- 
idean verse (the peculiarity of which is that it provides breathing 
places) does not readily lend itself to the construction of a long © 
passage without breathing places. 

563-74. In tone, as well as in their opening phrases, metres, 
and otherwise, the parabasis-odes of Arist. seem to Rossbach- 
Westphal (Sfectelle Afetrik® 402) to have parodied or at least 
strongly suggested well-known lyric or tragic choruses ; eg. A. 665, 
E. 1264 (from Pindar, schol.), N. 595 (Terpander, schol.), P. 775. 
(Stesichorean, schol.), R. 675. Others of a hymnal character 
begin at E. 551, 581, Av. 738, 769. 

575- mwpoodxere: for this Ms. reading as against the proposed 
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apoaxere (also for rpocexérw 1122) see Zacher 85. On the reso- 
lution in this 7th foot of trochaic tetrameter see Christ 295 f. 

576. pephopecta: -ueoOa is freely used in all metres when 
needed by comedy and tragedy alike. Speck 40 lists Aristo- 
phanic usage ; see K.-Bl. 2.61 Anm. J/nfra 1116, 1353, 1375- 

577- opedotoa: this reading of R, adopted by Blaydes, is 
easily defended by A. 1165, V. 135, P. 1242 ff., Av. 47, 1293, 
Soph. O.7. 60, Xen. Oecon. 1. 14, Htero 4. 6, 6. 15, Anab. 7. 6. 37- 
K.-G. 1. 47. 

579. alrwwes: not cores, but ds, is the commoner relative in con- 
cessive clauses. Sobol. Syn/. 171 counts 11 exx. in Arist. of os 
concessive (E. 521, 535, 781, N. 1226, V. 684, Th. 793, 842, R. 
1058, Ec. 93, 402, Pl. 282) and but 4 of darts (A. 57, E. 876, N. 
579, frg. 221. 1). For doves causal see n. on 1158 infra. 

580. gv: only in parody and in lyrics does Arist. allow himself 
the old free use of ovy, viz. in N. 604, V. 1081, P. 357, Av. 1722, 
L. 1039, Th. 102, 716, 1034, R. 444, 1207, 1289. Elsewhere he 
conforms to prose usage, employing it only in the phrases ctv dep 
(Oeots) V. 1085, R. 119g) Pl. 114; ovv drdos V. 359, L. 555, 558; 
oiv érAiras L. 1143 ; ovdevi (undevi) civ vo N. 580, as in Plato; 
and finally in the sense including, frg. 100. 4. Sobol. Praepos. 
32-34, Starkie Vesp. 359.— The position of prepos. between 
adj. and subst. is fairly common in poetry (as in Latin prose), 
e.g., Aesch. Prom. vv. 2 (dBporov eis épypiav), 15, 66, 117, 143- 
_ K.-G,. 1. 555. 

580. Waxdfouev: in A. 171 the dcoonuia which causes the dis- 
missal of the éxxAnoia is a drop of rain. Cp. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
44. 4 (evonpia), Arist. Eccl. 791 ff. 

581. Those who force the text find real eclipses therein, and 
refer to that of the moon Oct. 9, 425 and of the sun visible in_ 
Athens March 21, 424 B.c. from 8 to 10.15 A.M. (Thuc. 4. 52. 1), 
thus fixing the elections here referred to as those of the spring of 
424, when Cleon was indeed elected general. So Busolt 3, 1124, 
Beloch 1. 548 Anm. 4, Keck Quaestt. Arist. (1876) 61, Steup 
doubtfully at Thuc. 4. 52. 1, Swoboda Hermes 28 (1893), 545. — 
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But if the language be taken as in the text-notes, then the spring 
elections of 423 may be meant, just before the production of the 
original Clouds, though there is no record extant of Cleon’s elec- 
tion that year. So Biicheler /bd. f. 2/ass. Phil. 83 (1861), 659; 
Kirchner Rh. AZ. 44 (1889), 155; van Leeuwen Wud. (1898). — 
If, however, these verses belong to the revision, they may refer to 
the election of 422 for the campaign against Amphipolis. So 
Gilbert Bettrdge (1877) 201 ; Weyland Philol. (1876) 73; Kaeh- 
ler Wud. (1887), Kock Wud. (1894). But in this case, since they 
refer to Cleon as living (591 ff.), they could not have been written 
(as were vv. 518-62) after the battle of Amphipolis; for in that 
battle Cleon was slain. | 

583. A quotation in part from Soph. Zeucros (frg. 520) otpavod 
8 dro | yorpaye, Bpovr) 5 éppdyn d:’ dorpamijs. 

584. HAs: had threatened the like in Hom. Od. 12. 383 diao- 
par eis "Aldao kal ev vexvecor hacivw. 

587. Athens’ good luck despite her ill counsel was proverbial ; 
Ec. 473, Eupol. 205. 

588. «wpoc-etvar :, used of qualities permanent and characteristic ; 
E.. 217, V. 1075, Herod. A/im. 1. 20, Plat. Menex. 234 c, An- 
tiphon. 5. 9. Cp. the use of wpds c. gen. E. 191, V. 369, 1014, 
Th. 177, R. 534, 540, Pl. 355, Xeh. Anad. 1. 2.11, Mem. 2. 3. 15. 

589.. tri rd BAAriov: 594, Ec. 475. éwt ra BeATiw V. 986, emi rd 
duevoy Demos. 43. 66, éri Td:xetpov Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 2. 

592. robrov révatxéva: Sobol. Pracpos. 111 finds this predicate 
position of rovrov only four times in Arist. —A. 431, N. 592, 
L. 680, Th. 538.—viz. “cum genitivo sustinetur pondus ora- 
tionis.”” K.-G. 1. 619. 

593. els rapxatov: adverbial phrase ; cp. eis tayos A. 686, eis 
evréXeacav Av. 457, eis xvxAov (= xuxddoe) Th. 954, eis. 7a modAd 
(= plerumque) frg. 580. 2. Sobol. Praepos. 61. 

594. evvoloeras: the middle voice belongs rather to Hat. 
than to Attic usage. Proposed emendations are ou Bihoeras 
(Kock), droByoera (Kaehler), f&vornoerat (van Leeuwen). 


595- dpol per abre: on the’ original Terpandrian prelude from 
ARISTOPHANES — 20 
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which this is borrowed, see Smyth 168. Cp. Hom. Ay. 22 dudi 
Tloceddwva Gedy péyay dpxop deidev, 33 api Acds xovpous EAcxwarides 
dorere Movow, Eur. Zroad. 511 dudi pot “IXuov, @ Modoa.. . 
degov ... woav. Other dithyrambic passages where, after sus- 
pension, the verb does at last appear (unlike the present passage) 
are : R. 708-14, Av. 739-45, 769-72, Pl. 302-06. | adre: V. 1015 
(anap. tetram.), P. 1270 (dactylic), L. 1296 (lyric). K.-G. 2. 
279, Starkie on Vesp. 1015. 

599. pd&xacpa: incorporation into the relative clause, as in 863, 
P. 676, Av. 144, L. 61-63, 96, Th. 502, Pl. 365, 933. HA. 995, 
K.-G. 2. 416 fff. 

600. otxev: see Hdt. 1. 92, 2. 148, Liv. 1. 45, Dion. Halic. 
Antg. 4. 25 for this older temple and its gifts from Croesus ; for 
both temples, older and later, Strabo 640 f., Pliny 36.95. On 
the (sacred) dances of the Lydian maids, cp. L. 1308 f., Autocr. 
frg. 1 (K. 1. 806). 

604. ody wednas: is lyric for pera Sadwy (schol.), or dadas éxwv, 
as in 543. Seen. on 580 for ov. 

609. The Cleon-xatpe story told by the schol. here and on PI. 
322, and by Luc. Pro Lapsu 3 seems to have been finally ex-. 
plained by G. A. Gerhard Pil. 64 (1905), 38 ff. Cleon in his 
despatch from Pylus to the Athenians had bidden them yaépey, 
then briefly announced his victory (cp. vent, vidi, vict), whereat 
the people rejoiced. Later, the victory proved a burden on their 
hands, whereupon Eupolis, probably in his Xpvooty Tévos (frg. 
308), twitted Cleon with being the first to bid Athens rejoice when 
causing her grief. (One need not follow Gerhard in altering 
mpwros tO mp@rov.) Later again, in the first century a.D., a certain 
Dionysius wrote a book on Greetings, misunderstood the Eupolis 
passage, and explained that Cleon was the first to use “ yapew ”’ 
in letters. Hence the story of scholiasts and Lucian. 

614. SeAdnvalys: on the Attic liking for forms in -aia, ¢.g. wvAaia 
for rvAy, dpaia for wpa, see schol. here, and Bekk. Anecd. 22. 28, 
73. 31. For the admissibility of the Ionic form -aéy in troch. 
tetram., see H. Richards Arist. and Others, 119 and 124; Zacher 
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121 (on ‘A@yvaiy in Eg. 763), Speck 16, Smyth Jonic Dialect 
79- re 

615 ff. On this passage see A. Mommsen Chronologie (1883) 
416-21, who assumes that it was written 419 B.c. On the other 
hand, Adolf Schmidt, Handbuch der gr. Chronologie (1888) 186 
and 610, dates the condition of the calendar as here described at 
424/3, and hence the passage may be part of the original play. 
Also Busolt 3, 1184 dates Hyperbolus as tepopvypwv at 424/3. 
For the confusion wrought by a confused calendar see B. Keil 
Hermes 29 (1894), 344 ff. 

616. &vw re kal «dro: varied by omitting now re, now re xai; 
A. 21, E. 866, P. 1180, Av. 3, L. 709, Th. 647, Plato Phaedr. 272 
b, 278 d, Gorg. 493 @, 511 @, etc. 

622. rév: by Weber 173 the Homeric érnv is suggested as 
more fitting than the article to the Homeric Memnon. 

623. av’ dv: = d6, guamobrem, so A. 292, Ec. 17, Pl. 840. 
In N. 1310 (if correctly supplied by Reisig’s conjecture) it is 
equiv. to ayri rovrwy a. In Pl. 434 it is equiv. to the dre of Fh. 
202, Ec. 394, the ws of V. 267, the 6 of Hom. // 21. 150, the 
ovvexa Of 77. 9.505. Sobol. Pracpos. 108. 

624. Amphictyonic League : Busolt 1. 684-88, ‘Bury 159 (very 
brief). For classical references see L. and S. 

626. So Solon Agiwoev “AOnvaious ras quépas Kara ceAnvyv dye. 


‘  (Diog. Laert. 1. 59). 
62 7. “Avarvofv: in his book wepi dicews Diogenes of Apollonia 


Says avOpwrot kai Ta dAAa Coa avarveovra {we Te dépt, kal rovTO avrois 
Ku Yuyn éore Kal vonots .-. . wdvtev Tov Cow 7 wrxh TO avro éortiy, 
dnp Oepporepos pév Tov dew év @ éopev, Tov pévron rapa TO muy 
modAov Wuyporepos (Diels 348 f.). 

630. okadadvppdria: See N. ON 130 oxtvdardpovs. | &rra: collo- 
quial ; in Arist. and Plato often (V. 55, P. 704, Av. 1514, Th. 423, 
R. 173, 925, 936, etc.), in only a few orators and aaa On the 
formation, K.-Bl. 1. 611 f. 

631. Opws ye phy : 822, L. 144; Cp. Opus soubaslY, 1344, R. 61; 
GAX' opws 587, 1363, A. 402, 408, 956, E. 391, V. 1085, Av. 1224, 
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L. 275, 292, 500 (dAX’ . . . Guus), 825, R. 43, 602, Ec. 413; dSuws 
dé 1369, P. 1216, Th. 471, R. 870, Ec. 266, 326 (onus & ovv), 1105, 
1137, Pl. 1084; 8 opws A. 455, V. 951, P. 481, Av. 452; darap 
opus V. 981; opiws V. 92, Av. 83, Ec. 860, 889. 

633. t#€e: when an interrog. fut. indic. is equiv. to an imv., 
ov OF ovKovy (see nN. ON 1253) usually precedes (GS. 271); yet as 
here the negative is wanting in 1299, V. 671, P. 259, Av. 1572, 
Ec. 1083. Cp. ors c. fut. indic., n. on 257. 

636. One should compare Moliére Le bourgeois gentilhomme 
2. 6 for the instruction of that other déypa0qs, Mons. Jourdain, in 
the difference between pecty and prose. 

640. wap-xéwnv : aS rapa vopov means destde or off the line of 
the law, so wapa in composit. often means off, awry, mis-,; it is 
the crazy prepos. as in zapd-vow, mapa-ppovew, -Anpéw, -rAYTTW, 
-Kpovw, -raiw, -A€éyw, -KdmrTw, —rovéw, -rodiLw, etc. 

644. GvOpwre: not dvIopwre; K.-Bl. 1. 331. 

651. Kar évéwktov: Goodell Chapters on Greek Metric 188, 
Rossbach 129 f., Christ 153, 216, 391. 

652. vi rov Al, ddAd: emotion often demands satisfaction first 

A with an exclamation ; then follows the rational conjunction ; 1228, 
V. 217, 231, 912, Av. 954, L. 609, 927, Th. 259, R. 285, Pl. 202, 
Plato Gorg. 463 @, 481 ¢. Sovocatives precede; Av. 268 dyaf 
dAX’ ovv, P. 250 iw Sxerdia xal od S€é, Eur. Phoen. 1671 & pidrar 
dAAd, Plato Rep. 328 ¢, Euthyd. 293 4, Legg. 890 a, 963 4, Xen. 
Mem. t. 3. 13, 2. 1. 26, 2. 9. 2. KG. t. 50; ny On 13045 andicp: 
further V. 524 elzré prot ri 5é, Av. 88 eizré por ov Sé, A. 4 pep dw ri 
d€, etc. 

653. &ddos dvrl: for dAXos 7 ; so in Aesch. Prom. 467, Soph. A/. 
444, O.C. 488, Zr. 1226, Eur. Hel 574. So dvi after xpeirrov V. 
210, wpotepov Ec. 925, etc. 

.655. dypetos: only here and in Th. 160 in the classical period ; 
perhaps a metrical variant of dyptos. | otfvpé: has short v in Arist. 
(V. 1504, Av. 1641, L. 948), long v in Homer. K.-BI. 1. 307. 

659. &ppeva: Aristot. het. 3. 5 Ipwraycpas ra yern Tov ovo 
parwov Sipe, adppeva xai Gyrea wal oxevyn. On the épOoérea of 


a Se ee 
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Protag. and his dp6dérns in general see Plato Phaedr. 267 ¢, Crat. 
391 ¢, Protag. 339 a, Aristot. Foes. 19, Plut. Feric. 36, Diog. Laert. 
9. 53 f., Zeller Phil. der Griechen 1°. 1141 f., and (on the attempt 
of Protag. to rationalize grammar) by all means Gomperz 1. 
443-45. a 

666. On ddé&xrwp as feminine see Athen. 373 ¢, Rutherford 
New Phrynicus 307. 

670. pdr avOis : P. 5, Av. 1415, Pl. 935, Aesch. Agam. 1345, 
Cho. 654, 876,Soph. Phz2. 793. Cp. add ai(Os), avOts ad, and 
even av mdAw avis infra 975. 

680. KyAcovipn: other men turned women are ‘Apuvia 690, 
SpwuxvOy E. 969, Pediatia (Hor. Saé 1. 8. 39), Gaia Caesar (Tac: 
Ann. 6.5). 

681. év tr ye wep{: according to Blaydes seven Mss. read ér’ én 
ye while RV and seven others omit ér’. But ére ye wepi is unmet- 
rical. For év ére cp. V. 818, Ec. 655. Surely this makes a better 
verse than ére dé ye wepé (Kock and Kaehler). As for éru 5n ye 
(van Leeuwen, Hall and Geldert) the collocation 89 ye is very 
doubtful (K.-G. 2. 130). , 

686. irdfevos: son of Eryxis, the xarardywv of V. 84, Eupol. 
235, Phryn. 47, and the unworthy pupil of Anaxagoras (Athen. 
220 4), who wished for the neck of a crane, the longer to enjoy 
his food (Athen. 6 4). It is probably his son Eryxis, named 
from the grandfather, who is mentioned in Ran. 934. | Meadyolas : 
possibly the son of Pericles’ antagonist Thucydides, son of 
Melesias. | "Apuviag: son of Pronapes, assailed by Arist. in V. 74, 
466, 1267-74, by Crat. in Sepiguor (frg. 212), and by Eupol. in 
IIddets (209), aS a tAdxvBos, Kouyrys, wéevns, dralwv, KoAag, 
cuxoparrys, and mwapampeoBevrys to the Thessalians. His course to 
the crows seems rapid; he appears in WVudes and disappears in 
Vespae. To this same period Eupolis’ IcAes certainly belongs 
(van Leeuwen making it probable that it competed with Vespae), 
hence probably also the play of Cratinus and Com. Adesp. 39 (K. 
3. 405). I see no reason for not identifying him with the Amynias 
figuring in this play. In v. 31 he has been already selling off, in 
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1258 he suffers final bankruptcy. Immediately after the Clouds 
he perhaps got appointed on the embassy abroad — an old trick 
for young debtors, as Ach. 613-17 shows. But whenever he may 
have played the mis- (or Miss) ambassador to Thessaly (V. 1265 
ff.), he was back in Athens at the time of the Vespae, as proved by 
its v. 74 (ovroc/), 1268 (ovros), 1273 (imperf. €vvqv). This last 
against Starkie ; Meyer 4. 404 f. 

692. obxovv Sixales, irs: the same formula in 1377, P. 865, 
Pl. 1124. | 08 orpareveras: in his interpretation of this and other 
items here, Kaibel surely goes too far in Hermes 30 (1895), 
441-46. 

698. wapd: deside, except; in the same negat. phrase with dAa 
or dAdo V. 1166, P. 110, Plato Phaed. 80 4, 107 a, Gorg. 507 a, 
Demos. 18. 235, and often; also freely after a comparative ex- 
pressed or implied, in the sense ham. F.H. Rau in Curt. Stud. 
3: 75: 

699. otav Slknv: cp. Th. 651 xaxodainwy éyd, eis of epavrov 
eigexvAtoa rpaypata. Whether we translate by exclamat. wha? or 
demonstr. such, the logical relation to the preceding is the same, 
viz. causal, and measuring. See notes on 209 and 1158. Cp. 1208, 
V. 188 @ peapwrartos, iv’ irodéduxe, Th. 878 @ Svoryvos, of rerAwxa- 
pev, K.-G. 2. 439. 

704. é &AXo whSa: the same advice to Eur. and Aesch. in 
Ran. 1103, GANG py 'v Tatra KaPjRoGov. 

707 ff. Mazon 57 shows it to be probable that the posture of 
Streps. (prostrate and covered) is as much a parody on Eur. 
Hecuba 154 ff. as his words. 

711 ff. Exx. of Guoto-réAevrov in Arist. are found in A. 199, 
269 f., 549-52, 595-97, 688, 1003-06, 1008 f., rors f., 1126 f., 
1208 f., 1219-21, E. 115, 166 f., 1057, N. 13, 241, 335, 484 f., 
494-96, 711-15, 1456 f., 1504 f., V. 65 f., 968 f., 973 f., 999 f., P. 
152 f., 291, 320, 380 f., 540-42, 1330 f., Av. 1271 f., L. 457- 
61, Th. 198 f., R. 463, 740, 841 f., roor f., 1478, Ec. 838-40, PI. 
288, 513 f.; Peppler 15. Cp. also A. 575 (Adgdwy Adywv), 1074, 
V. 277 (y€povros dvros), Th. 30 (-rotds, zrotos), Pl. 1034 f. (xata- 
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TéeTHK, KaTagéonmas), and see n. on 718:— For Homer, and a 
warning against too readily assuming sound-play, see van Leeuwen 
Enchir. 2. — From épowréAevrov sprang modern rhyme ; E. Norden 
Die antike Kunstprosa (1898) 810-70. | On the sad anapaests 
here see Christ 262 f., Rossbach 154. , 

718. dpotfa . . . dpovSn: for comic iterations see P. 183, Av. 
115, 974, Th. 168-70, R. 1208, Ec. 221, 773, 799, 862, Pl. 833. 

722. OArlyov: A. 348, 387, V. 829, Th. 935. K.-G. 1. 387 in- 
cline to take the gen. as originally one of Ame within which, then 
as adverbial, almost. Cp. roddAov 915, and wocov ypdvov since 
when? A. 83. | 

723. otros: and avrn = there or here, are much used in 
addressing a person, either without an added ov (732, 1502, Av. 
49, 57, 225, 274, 354, 658, 933, and often) or with ov, as in A. 
564, L. 728, Av. 1199, etc. Cp. Italian guella giovane; see van 
Leeuwen on Vesp. 1 Append. Cp. also other Greek adjectives 
where English employs adverbs or adverbial phrases, as zparos, 
Sexataios, aKxoraios, peonuBpwwos. K.-G. 1. 273-76. 

27. pad@axtoréa: plural impersonal verbals in -réa are found in 


‘ A. 394, 480, L. 122, 124, 411, 450, R. 1180, Pl. 1085. The 


whole number of such in Greek from Hom. to Aristot. is very 
small. C. E. Bishop 4. /. P. 20 (1899), 125 ff. 

729. rls dv Sra is taken as the tragic wish-question (= uAnam 
aliqguis) by Blaydes and Kaehler; for the formula see K.-G. r. 
235. Van Leeuwen takes it rather as an indignant question (gus 
tandem), and otherwise interprets differently. It must be con- 
ceded to van L. that the almost invariable form of these wish- 
questions is not ris av but was dv. I note but three passages 
where tis av is so taken (Aesch. Agam. 1450, Soph. O.C. 1100, 
Eur. Ales?. 213), while was dv is found in Soph. 47. 387, £7. 
660, O.7. 765, O.C. 1457, Pail. 531, 794, 1214, Eur. Alcest. 864, 
Her. Fur. 487, Hippol. 208, 345, [ph. 7. 627, Med. 97, 173, Orest. 
1052, Suppl. 796, Arist. A. 991, E. 16, 1324, P. 68, Th. 22. Fur- 
ther, éj7a nowhere appears in these wish-questions (except in 
O.T. 765, if indeed that be a wish-question), whereas it fre- 
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quently appears in othérs, as after ris dv in Arist. E. 1209, V. 1176, 
after ras av in E. 17, 82, N. 79, Av. 201, L. g12.— And yet the 
interpretation of Blaydes seems preferable. 

731. dépe vov d0pfow: for dépe with aor. subjv. fiw see n. on 
21. With aor. subjv. of other verbs dépe is used in E. 113, N. 731, 
V. 54, 148, 848, 993, 1497, P. 234, 361, 959, 969, L. 238, 864, 
890, Th. 915; Ec. 28, Pl. 768, 964 ; with present subjv. V. 906, 
990, P. 252 émyew (aor.?), R. 291, 502, Ec. 725, 869, PI. 790 
émtyew (aor.?); with aor. subjv. in quest. E. 706, V. 826. 

732. pa rov xré.: the same verse-end in A. 59, 101, E. 14, 1041, 
P. 16, Av. 263, 439. Cp. pa rov Ac’, éyw pév ov Av. 1497, Ec. 553, 
Pl. 359, 444, 971- 

739- Smws &v: c. subjv. as an object-clause; GMT. 348, K.-G. 
2. 375: 

742. op0ds Siapav: on this Socratic and sophistic business of 
Suaipeots see Plato Charm. 163 d, Phaedr. 266 b, 273 ¢, Protag. 
339 4, 341 ¢, Lach. 197 d, Xen. Mem. 4. 2, 4. 5. 12, and perhaps 
Thuc. 1. 84. 3 where the Spartan Archidamus boasts that his 
people, unlike some others, believe ras wpoomurrovcas tiyas ov 
Adyw Siatperds. 

743. Gwopys: admits not only the acc. of a neuter pronoun 
or adj. (ratra, 6, etc.), but also a substantive acc., as rd wip éropa 
Plato Craz. 409 d. 

748. rdrl: 775, V. 818, P. 696, 826, Av. 1039, R. 7, 40, PI. 
902; CP. 6 motos 1233, 1270, A. 418, 963. K.-G. 1. 625. 

749 f. rd madadv wovro ai dappaxides Thy GeAnvyv Kal Tov 7ALOV 
xaSapetv (schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 533). See Plato Gorg. 513 a, 
Menander @errdAy (K. 3. 65) a comedy “complexa ambages 
feminarum detrahentium lunam,” Verg. Ze. 8. 69, Ov. AMlefam. 7. 
207, 12. 263, Tibull. 1. 2. 43, 1. 8. 21; Rohde 2. 88. | et: sup- 
posing ; cp. L. 191, and questions of the type ri dy’ dv'154, 769, 
L. 399, or 12 8 dv Th. 773. 

755. énh rl 8: guia quid? so Pl. 136. Variations of the 
simple quest. ri for da ri are numerous, as tin (E. 126, 731, 
P..927, Ec. 796, 1086), rey ri by (V. 1155, P. 1018, Th. 84), orey 
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vi (N. 784), Grey ri dy (here), ore 59 te ye (Plato Charm. 161 c), 
ort Oy ti padwora (Plato Rep. 343 @), ore ri pddwora, (Plato Rep. 
449 ¢), va ri (P. 409, Ec. 719), iva 89 rf (N. 1192, Ec. 791). —. 
ry is from ri 7 (K.-G. 2. 145). 

761. etde: whether the writing should be e)Aw or ido is dis- 
puted; K.-Bl. 2. 412. It is not common in Attic prose; dv-(AAw 
and éy-(AAw in Thuc., éf-(AAw in Demos. ; but dw-eiAAe is cited by 
Lysias ro. 17 from Solon’s laws as an antiquated word needing 
interpretation. 

763. pnrodévOnv: Ewudidy éore xpvoLov xavOdpw dpouov, > Aap- 
Bavovres of waides drodecpovos Aivw Kai éxreravvvovar (schol.). Cp. 
V. 1341 and Herodas frg. 14. (Crusius) 4 yaAxéyv pot pviav 
KvOpnv raile, | 7 THOt pyAavOnjow appar edrrwv | Tov Keoxéov pot 
Tov yépovta AwByjrat. See further Starkie Ach. p. 254 for Eustath. 
1243. 33 and for continuance of chafer-sport in modern Crete. 

768. tadov: then a rarity in Greece:, A. 74, Hdt. 2. 69 (dpry- 
para ALOwa yuTd), Athen. 465 ¢. Fowler and Wheeler Handbook 
of Grk. Archaeol. (1909) 419 f.; H. Blitimner Zechnologie 4. 382. 

773- ot: elision of -o. as in 1238 and often. So perhaps in 
po. after the verb dpéoxw (A. 189, E. 359, V. 776, etc.) ; see n. on 
elision of -a, v. 7. 

778. wal Sh Aéyo: in ready compliance with a request, the verb 
of the request is repeated (usually in the present) with «ai 87; 
“even now or already I am doing it.” So 1097, P. 327, Av. 175, 
550, Ec. 1014, Pl. 227; see n. on 906, K.-G. 2. 125. Since 7 dy 
seems to be the original of 73», and since viv by (just now) is 
often written vwvdy, we might write this formula xady; cp. yrot, 
pévrot, Toivuv, dyov, etc. 

779. wpéaGev: “everywhere else in Arist., as in Thuc., has the 
local sense” (O. Bachmann Comject. Arist. 49). But here, too, 
it may be taken locally, referring to the court-roster. 

784. val: in entreaty; cp. P. 1113, Eur. Auppol. 605, Lph. A. 
1247. K.-G. 2. 148. 

785. wal: before verb; see n. on 840. 

789. dwo-bOepet: one may go és xdpaxas by the simple verb 
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POeipopat, or by the compounds azo-, éx-, rpoo-, or dva-, all roads 
alike leading to Hades. Also one can éppewv, BaddAav, alpeo Oa, 
Bad{ery, wAciv, or oxeiv (“put in to shore”) és xdpaxas. ‘ds Ai 
xai yain fvvds Ureot ‘Atdys.” For exx. of compounds see E. 892, 
P. 72, Av. 916, Ec. 248. 

791 ff. It is noteworthy how many Greek dramas at very near 
the middle point take up a new subject, enter a new phase, intro- 
duce a new personage as centre of interest, or proceed from 
prayer and preparation to fulfillment and result. If one is inter- 
ested, let him turn, having noted the whole number of verses in 
each play, to Aesch. Prom. 562, Pers. 526, Suppl. 523, Agam. 782 
(or 810?), Cho. 510, Hum. 566; Soph. 47. 719, O.Z. 726, O.C. 
886, Ant. 626, Tr. 662, Phil. 729; Eur. Alcest. 567, Bacch. 660, 
ffec. 657, etc.; Arist. A. 626, E. 691, N. at this point, V. 760, etc. 
Here the centre of interest shifts from father to son. — The prin- 
ciple of symmetry seems to work as imperiously in the Greek 
. drama as it does in a Greek sentence when dividing it into two 
_ balanced clauses marked by pév. . . 8¢. 

792. dwo . . . odotpar: tmesis is said to be employed by Arist. 
only in epic and tragic phrases or parody, and in lyric passages, 
and usually with only single monosyllabic words intervening, as 
dé, re, ydp, ov; A. 295, N. 792, 1440, V. 784, P. 1092, 1274, AV. 
346 (1070), 1456, 1506, L. 262, 263, 1280-85, R. 1047, 1106, 
Pl. 65. Bachmann Conject. Arest. 101, K.-G. 1. 535. But it 
should be noted that tmesis is practised by dt. (Ionian) and 
-by Herodas A@im. 7 114. 

794. Zielinski 293 ff. makes clear the fact that iambic trim- 
eters spoken by the xopvdaios are in tragic style, zc. admit of 
few resolutions of the long syllables and next to no “cyclic” 
anapaests. Cp. 799, 1454 f., 1458-61. 

797. ter pot ye: so Thiersch with some inferior Mss., ye stress- 
ing not po of course but éore; “I have a son, but—.” The 
reading éor’ ¢uorye “ J have a son,” seems hardly the sense re- 
quired. 

798. On ddd... yap xré. cp. V. 318 GAA’ ob ydp olds Tr eiw 
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ddav, ri roujow, Eur. Hel. 1385-87, Med. 1344-46, Phoen. 891— 
94. | rl wd: Av. 1432, L. 884, 954, Ec. 860, Pl. 603. 

800. rav Kowwtpas: R. omits ray, V. reads xad for it. Van 
Leeuwen on Th. 289 makes it probable that all three readings are 
wrong. He suggests éor’ éx yuvatx@v evrrépwv Kai (¢.g. eryppevuv). 

Sor. ‘Ay: the standard form of Attic prose.gdéAw, not Oérw, 
may be vindicated for Arist. if we do four things: (1) write '6é\w 
with aphaeresis after words ending in a vowel (eg. A. 198, 318, 
355, 426); (2) make an exception in favour of the old phrase, 
nv Geds OéAy (or ef Oeds OeAa) in P. 939, 1187, R. 533, Pl. 347, 405, 
1188 ; (3) allow @é\w in tragic parody (¢g. Th. 908, R. 1468); 
and in extra-trimeter passages (Av. 407, 929); (4) alter the text 
in E. 713, L. 1216, Th. 412. So van Leeuwen Vesp. 493, K.-BI. 
1. 187. 

802. otk to6 Srws od: A. 116, N. 1307, V. 260, P. 41, 188, Av. 
52, Th. 847, R. 640, Pl. 871; ovx é6 dus E. 238, 426, 879, 951, 
N. 1181, 1275, V. 212, 654, P. 102, 306, Av. 628, L. 1092, Th. 
404, 882, Pl. 18, 51, 139; é06 orws interrog. V. 471. Sobol. 
Synt. 157. 

811. dwoddeas fut. indic. as imv., as in 1352, V. 1225; GS. 
269, K.-G. 1. 176. Cp. the interrog. fut. indic. as imv. in 
633 n. 

814. oro: in Arist. always stands first in its clause and verse, 
except in Th. 34 which Meineke emends ; and always is followed 
by an oath except in V. 1122 and Ec. 522. The passages are: E. 
235, 409, 435, 698, N. 814, V. 1366, 1396, 1442, P. 187, 1117, Th. 
533, 566, R. 42, 667, Pl. 64, 364. Plato also makes large use of 
ovro., but without oaths. For the derivat. of -ro: from aot see Brugm. 
248, 529. | évravOot: = évravGa, not un-Attic; 843, V. 1442, Th. 
225, and in Att. inscriptions. Meisterhans Gram.® 147, K.-BI. 
2. 304. 

815. xlovag: the scholiasts say that only the stones of the 
house were left of Megacles’ wealth, the rest being squandered, and 
that herein lies the jest. But the jest will stand, anyhow. 

817. Ala rév: for this division of a tribrach, between the 2d 
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and 3d shorts, see Starkie Vesf. xl-xli—a brief clear summary of 
O. Bachmann’s article in Phzlol. Suppl. 5. 239 ff. 

818. t6os: see n. on 82. 

823. dvfp: in the full sense of the word ; often, ¢.g. A. 77, E. 
179, Thuc. 4. 27. 5 e dvdpes elev of orparryoi, Hdt. 7. 210 Greeks at 
' Thermopylae made it plain to Xerxes 672 roAAol pév dvOpwror elev, 
GAiyou Se dvdpes. 

827. GAAa rls: other exx. of such dAAa: E. 955, P. 222, Av. 98, 
1015, Ec. 928. 

830. 6 Mfrs: #.¢. Diagoras, for whom see Ay. 1072 (with schol. 
and van Leeuwen), schol. on R. 320 (where probably & dyopas 
should be read), Hermip. 42, ps.-Lys. contra Andoc. 6. 17, Diod. 
Sic. 13.6.7. His atheism won him mention in many later writers — 
Plutarch, Aelian V.H. 2. 23, Athenaeus, and others. Wilamowitz 
Textgesch. 80-84 has pieced together a coherent account of his 
life. Despite Av. 1072 some still hold that his flight from Athens 
when condemned for impiety took place long before the Pelopon- 
-nesian War. So Meyer 4. 105. Smyth 345. 

832. pawév: for plural abstracts see GS. 44, K.-G. 1. 16 f. 

838. xaraAota: for the inflection see K.-Bl. 2. 478, Rutherford 
New Phrynicus 274. 

839. tmép: not more in the sense fro than in the sense boa. 
dvri; so V. 1419, Th. 752, Antiph. 2 8 6, 3 6 8, 4 8 3, Isae. 7. 8, 
Hyperid. 1. 26. 15. 

840. wal pé0o.: standing before the verb (especially common in 
interrog., relative, and conditional clauses), xa/ admits of various 
Engl. equivalents: af al/, really, just, or an emphatic auxiliary verb 
do,will,can. K.-G. 2. 254. Exx. of xai in quest. : 1344, E. 342, 
P. 1289, Av. 1446, L. 526, 836, g10, Ec. 946, 1014, Aesch. Agam. 
278, Soph. 47. 1290, 77. 314, Eur. Hec. 515, Phoen. 1354, Thuc. 
6. 38. 4, Xen. Anad. 5. 8. 2, Hell. 1. 7. 26, 2. 3. 47, 3. 3. IT, 
‘Andoc. 1. 4, 1. 148, Lysias 12. 29, 24. 12, 24. 24, etc. ; in a relat. 
clause supra 785, Th. 461 ; in a conditional clause R. 737, Av. 508 ; 
in the main clause :2fra 1499, where see n. 

841. GAnves: used thus xar’ eipwvetay in A. 557, E. 89, V. 1223, 
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1412, Av. 174, 1049, etc.; also twice in Soph. (O. Z. 350, Anz. 
758) and twice in Eur. (Cyc/. 240, frg. 885). 

845. On the five initial short syllables see Rossbach 229, who 
cites Av. 1283, L. 1148, Th. 285. 

850. «adety: after one or more imperatives of the 2d person, 
a substitute. inf. continues the command in A. 257, roor, N. 
1080, P. 11 53; ; without. ‘introductory imy. the inf. stands as 
such in N. 850, V. 386, 1216, Th. 157, R. 133, 169, and in the 
hexameter oracle-parodies E. 1039, Av. 971-75, frg. 29. The 
difference, if any, between imv. and inf.-substitute is still an 
open question; K.-G. 2. 19-22, GMT. 784 f.— Also in prayers 


' to divinities the inf. with subject-acc. (sc. 0s?) follows impera- 


tives in V. 878-83, P. ro00-15, L. 318, R. 390-95 ; without introd. 
imv. A. 250-52, 436, 817, Th. 288-91, R. 887, 894. — Further, 
in proclamations and decrees (sc. ééofe) the inf. with subj.-acc. 
of the 3d person stands in A. 172, V. 937, P. 551, Av. 449 f, 
1040, 1074 f., 1661, 1666, Th. 376, 378, Ec. 419. 

857. Kara-meppévrica: Other sguandering compounds in xara- 
(= German ver-) are: xat-apwotav, -BiBpdoxev, -erbiev, Levyo- 
tpaeiv, -ndurabetv, -crmorpodety, -KuBevew, -AnToupyelv, -Anpeiv, -pa- 
cao Oat, - pro Oodopety, -wwpaivetv, -opodayety, -radepacreiy, -rivety, -pa- 
Ovpeiv, -orxeAilerv, -xariCer Oat, -xopryeiv. 

859. els rd Sov: Wilamowitz (Ar7istot. u. Athen 2. 247) and Busolt 
(3. 429) deny that this fiscal joke refers to the bribing of Pleistoanax 
so many years before, as stated by schol. here (see Plut. Peric. 23). 
But old Strepsiades remembers old things, and in v. 213 he goes 
back to this same Pleistoanax period in speaking of Euboea. 
Further, Pleistoanax had been recently reinstated in Sparta (426/5 
B.c.), thus recalling the old cause of his exile (reception of a bribe), 
as B. Perrin remarks in Zrans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 34 (1903), Pp. Xx. 

860. elra: Kock, Kaehler, and van Leeuwen take this as the 
elra. common between partic. and verb (386), and give the ordo as 
awiopuevos eira e€duapre. But does not era rather connect fwpev 
and éfdyapre as in E. 1036 & rav dxovoov, elra Sudxpwov Tore, V. 
277, Supra 66, 750, etc.? 
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863. oPodsv: for its incorporation into the relative clause see 
N. ON 599. | HAvawtuxédv: Aristot. Ath. Pol. 27. 3 éwoinoe S€ xai 
proboddpa ra dtxacrypta TepixAys rporos. 

865. 4 phv: the initial phrase not only of an oath (R. 1470) 
but also of any strong asseveration (V. 278, R. 104) or threat, in 
which case it is followed by a personal pronoun (N. 1242, V. 258, 
643, 1332, Av. 1259, Ec. 1034, Pl. 608, frg. 198. 3) as here. 
Bachmann Zex. Spec. With 4 pyv cp. cat pay, just as with 7 37 
(= 78y) was compared xai 57 in n. on 778. 

868 f. vywirios, rp(Bov: probably borrowed from Euripidean 
wardrobe ; for of the tragic poets he alone uses the word rpiBwv 
in the sense experienced, and he, far more than the others, uses 
the epic virus.” Arist. here outbids him with vyirws ; and fur- 
ther in xpeya8pav (869) allows a smooth mute with liquid to make 
“ position,”” which Euripides does “more than the other trage- 
dians”” (K.-Bl. 1. 306). 

870. rplBov .. . «péuaco: for the process of the fuller see 
Hippocr. epi duairys 1.14 (Littré 6. 490) : of yvaddes . . . Aaxri- 
Lovet, xomrovotv, EAxovort, Avpotvopevor ioyuporEpa roLéovet, KEipovTES 
Ta wrepexovTa Kal TapamtA€Kovres KaAALw movéovot. See also the im- 
precation in Herodas Mim. 4. 78 mcdds kpépatr’ éxeivos ev yvadews 
otxw. — The tone of the word in the sense necessary here and in 
V. 1429 is difficult to establish, as it would seem to be a usage of 


the street, yet is found in Euripides several times (Bacch. 717, 


El, 1127, Cycl. 520, Med. 686, Rhes. 625) and in Hit. 4. 74. 

876. xalrot ye: juxtaposed, as eizep ye (251) ; so Xen. Mem. 
I. 2. 3, 4. 2. 7, Cyr. 3. 1. 38, Plato Rep. 332 a, 440 d, Antiph. 5. 
74, Lys. 1. 42, 8. 11, 26. 16, 31. 10, Andoc. 1. 72, Lycurg. go, 
Aesch. 3. 131, Demos. 7. 12. K.-G. 2. 152. 

880. ov«(vas: Naber’s correction of the Mss. oxurivas. 

881. wis Soxets: a little group that has shrivelled to an adverb ; 
A. 12, 24, Pl. 742, Araros frg. 13 (K. 2. 217), Eur. Hee. 1160, 
Hippol. 446. So ri's ote R. 54, rdcov Soxeis Ec. 399, old ore or tof 
ért (see n. ON 39), od éo6" rus (802), dpAov Gri, dueAe (422), Bav- 
proras ws, etc. K.-G. 2.354 and 415. See also n. on ef 8 uy 1433. 
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885. wéoy réexyvp: C. imv. or equiv. 1323, E. 592, L. 412, Th. 
65, R. 1235, Ec. 366, 534, Lysias 19. 11, 19. 53 (a. 7. Kal pnxavy). 
Cp. mdvrus c. fut. indic. 1352. 

887. pépvnoo, Srws: 1107, R. 1520; = peuvyoo c. inf. E. 496. 
Cp. the independent dzws-clause 882 and 257 n. 

889. For game-cocks and cockfights see A. 166, E. 494-97 
(c. schol. on 494), 946, V. 1490, Av. 71, R. 935 (?), Xen. Conviv. 
4. 9, Hesych. and Suid. s.v. éoxopodiopevos, Aelian V.AZ. 2. 28, 
Pliny 1o. 21, A. Dieterich Pudcinella 239 ff. Note also the cock- 
fight carved on the chief seat in the theatre at Athens, and on the 
calendar of the Metropolitan Church in Athens for the month of 
Poseidon (J. Harrison A/ythol. and Monuments 278). Also vase 
paintings present cockfights or cockdances ; see the frontispiece 
of Merry’s edition of the Birds. | Arist. was not the first to imagine 
in contest the principles of Good and Evil in embodied form. 
Cp. the Adyos and Aoyiva of Epicharmus, the ’Apery and Kaxia of 
Prodicus contending for the youthful Hercules (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 
2u ff.) ; and so later Zethus and Amphion in Euripides’ Antiope 
representing Life Active and Life Contemplative, and again 1900 
years later Virtue and Vice staged in endless ways in the Morality 
plays of the fifteenth century (E. K. Chambers Zhe Mediaeval 
Stage 2. 149 ff.). Cp. also the debate between Ievia and the ad- 
vocate of [IAovros in Arist. Plutus. 

892. Here the usual diaeresis between the feet of an anapaestic 
dimeter is not observed ; so in 947, A. 1143, V. 1482, 1487, 
P. 98, 100, 987, 1002, etc. See Christ 252 for the exceptions in 
both tragedy and comedy; cp. n. on 987. 

896 f. Cp. Acts of the Apostles 17. 21 ‘A@nvator 88 wdvres Kai ot 
éxOnpouvres Eévor cis ovdev Erepov nixaipovy 7 Aye Te 7 dKovery Te 
KQLVOTEpov. 

905 f. Hom. /. 14. 203 Kpdvov eipvora Zeds | yains vépOe xabeioe 
kai drpvyéroto Oaddoons. Aesch. Lum. 641 (of Zeus) abrés 5 edyce 
matepa mpeoBurnv K povov. 

906. Kxal&4: = 707; xal being an intensive adverb (even now). 
Cp. V. 492, 1224, 1324, 1483, P. 178, 942, Av. 268, 1251, L. 65, 
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77, 601, 909, 925, Th. 266, 769, 1092, R. 604, 647, 1018, 1205, 
Ec. 500, 514, 582. For the whole clause see V. 1483, R. 1018. 

go7. Cp. Crat. 251 pov BdeAvypia o exe; — rrEepdv raxews Tis 
Kal Nexdvyy éveyxarw, A. 584 ff., Poll. ro. 76. 

915. woddod: E. 822, R. 1046, Eupol. 74. Cp. édrAcyou 722. 

g16. &da oe 8: an anapaest is rarely resolved into four shorts in 
anapaestic systems, though more freely in melic verses; cp. E. 503, 
V. 1015, Av. 688. Christ 242. Blaydes on Ec. 1156 compares 
Av. 1752, V. 1169 and would relieve the situation by pronouncing 
&d as a monosyllable, guasi {a as in Aeolic. / 

g22. For an excellent summary of Euripides’ lost play Telephus 
see Starkie 4ch. Excursus VI. 

923. &« xynpiSlov: to be construed probably with yvwpas, not with 
the verb ; for the definite article is not indispensable to a substan- 
tive when qualified by a prepositional phrase. Cp. A. 86 odovs éx 
xptBavou Bois, E.1178 épOov ex Cwpuod xpéas, V. 1367 &€ ofous dicny. 
Sobol. Sy#é 82, K.-G. 1. 610. 

932. a: with synizesis. Christ 27, K.-Bl. 1. 226. It may occur 
when the first vowel « is in the gen. sing. and plur. -ews, -ewy (e.g. 
woAews in acc. sing. -ea (IIyAéa, ‘“HpaxAéa Th. 26), in nomin. -ews 
(Aéws, Tews, reBveds), in adjectives of material in -eos (xpuaéov, 
oéjpec.), and in manifold other forms (0eod, véov, etc.). 

933- xetlp émBdAAns: for conative sense of the present cp. L. 
359, Ec. 261, 670, 1023 ; Sobol. Syw/. 22. — Other nott-me-tangere 
phrases are (beside yxetp’ éreBadrrAev L. 440, Crat. frg. 277): xeipa 
apooBaAXray (Eur. Med. 1254), xetpa rpoopépey (L. 359, 436, 444, 
471), xetpa mpoodyey (L. 893 , xetpa BddrAAa év rem (Eur. Zed. 
1283), amreaOai rivos ro SaxtvAw (L. 365), drrecOai rivos dxpy (Plat. 
com. frg. 128), ’xpooréva: (Th. 569). 

935- éwlSafa.: addressed to each separately (ov re... ov Te); 
cp. V. 452 does pe xai ov xai ov, AV. 131 Grws mapéce po Kai ov 
Kai ta watdia. + K.-G. 1. 79. 

943- dmparloroww: used by Arist. only contemptuously of the 
deceiving phrases of demagogues and the clever epigrams of 
Euripides: A. 444, 447, E. 216, V. 668, P. 534. 
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945. dvayptty: from ypv. The present compound is used in 
Xen. Oecon. 2. 11, the simple is frequent: E. 294, V. 374, 741, P. 
97, L. 509, etc. Neil on Eq. 294 will not allow connection between 
ypv and grunt. 

949-1104. The other dyoves or word battles in set form in 
Arist. are E. 303-460, 756-941, N. 1345-1451, V. 526-728, Av. 
451-637, L. 476-613, Ec. 571-708, Pl. 487-626. See M. W. 
Humphreys 4./.P. 8 (1887), 179, Th. Zielinski Die Ghederung 
der altatt. Komoedie (1885), H. Gleditsch Metrtk der Griechen 
und Romer® (1901) 238; and for dy@ves in freer form P. Mazon 
Essai sur la composit. des comédies d’ Arist. (1904). 

955- xlv6uvos dvetrar: cp. Soph. frg. 369 ovés péytorov xpny éx’ 
Oivéws yvas | dvjxe Anrods rats éxnBodos Ged. 

957. wép.: the sole prepos., barring the “improper ” prepos. 
€vexa, that prose allowed to stand freely after its case. Others so 
placed in Arist. are sporadic and only in parody or quotation, and 
only with the gen., as do Av. 1517, xdra R. 1212, vro L. 1145 
f., R. 1244, Ec. 4, vrep V. 1118. Starkie Vesp. 1118, K.-G. 1. 
554- 

———-960. atrod: = ceavrod; K.-G. 1. 572, Brugm. 421. 

963. Fora well-bred Athenian lad see Xen. Conviv. 3. 12, where 
Autolycus speaks only briefly and with a blush (dvepv@paoas) ; as 
for the Laconian boys, éxeivwv Wrrov dv pwviyy dxovaoas 7 TOV ABivwy 
(Xen. Aep. Lac. 3. 5). 

964. Cp. ps.-Luc. Amor. 44 dro ris warpwas éorias é€épxerat (5 
wats) KdTw Kexvpws Kai pndéva Tov dravTwvrwv tpooBAErwv. Alex. 
frg. 263 (K. 2. 393) €v yap vopilw rovro ray dveXevOepwr | eva, rd 
Badi{ev dppvOpws év rats ddois. 

965. xephras: Isoc. 7. 46 dceAduevoe riyv pev wodw xara Kdpas, 
ryv & xwpav xara Sypovs. 

966. For the things taught in Greek schools see Plato Proéag. 
325 @-26, 312 5, Theag. 122 € ypdppara te Kai KBapilerv xal 
maXdaiew kat riyv dAAnv dywviay, Arist. E. 188, 985-96. Gard.-Jev. 
301-13. 7 

967. Tla\AéSa xri.: the beginning of an old song, perhaps 
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hymn, composed by Lamprocles, contemporary of Aeschylus and 
the Persian wars. See briefly Smyth 70 and 340, more fully 
Bergk Poetae Lyrici Graeci* 3. 554 and 561, Wilamowitz Zex?- 
gesch. 84 f. | Tdéwopév v1: composed probably by Kydedys (985 n.), 
though the schol. here writes it Kvé/as. Blass in Neue Jahrod. 133 
(1886), 456, holds the MaAAaéa to be a specimen of the rhythm 
car’ éyordkuov (YUU — UV Vv —~— TlaAAdda repoérodty KAy|{w o- 
Aepaddxov dyvdv), and the TyAéropoy re Boapa Avpas, an example of 
the xara SdxrvAoy (_ u UY VU —_ UV _), as referred to by Arist. 
in v. 651 supra. 

968. évrevapévous: is the regular word for stretching (i.e. setting) 
words or voice to rhythm or tune. Plato Phaed. 60 d (Socrates 
made poems) évreivas rods rov Aicuwrov Adyous, Protag. 326 6 ot 
xBapiora, . . . roiyrav dyadGv rowjpara diddoKover, pedoroudy, 
els Ta KiOapiopata évreivoyres, Plut. So/. 3 (Solon at first held 
poetry a pastime) torepov d& cai yvaipas évéreve piroaddors . . . 
dvon S€ hrciv Gre Kal Tots vopous erexeipyoev evretvas cis eros (pur 
into verse) ékeveyxeiv. Cp. évappdrrecOar E. 989. | dppovtay: har- 
mony meant for the Greeks the fitting together of high tones and 


low (6é3 and Bapv) in succession (ze. as the modern melody or’ 


. tune’), not simultaneously, as in modern “harmony.” See 
Arist. E. 985-96, Plato Symp. 187 @ 5, Rep. 398 ad, Lach. 188 d, 
Aristot. Pot, 1342, 1290, Heracleides Ponticus in Athen. 624 c— 
26a; D. B. Monro Modes of Anc. Grk. Music (1894). 

969. xaprfv: as in 333 n. Not only Eur. affected this 
* Grecian bend,” with a new turn for every sign in the zodiac (R. 
1327 Kata TO dwoexapyxavov Kupynyys peAoToov), but young Agathon 
was soon to trill “ant-runs” (yvppynKos drparovs Th. 100), and 
even old Cratinus had quickened his sempo (6 rayis dyav THv pov- 
ounjv A. 851). 

971. On Phrynis see schol. here (he took a prize as kitharode 
at the Panathenaea in 446 B.c., not 456), Pherecr. 145, Aristot. 
Metaphys. 1. 1. 1, Plut. Moral. 84 a, 220 ¢, §39 ¢, 11336, 11417, 
Agis 10 (the ephors of Sparta cut out his added two lyre-strings, 
to reduce the instrument to the Terpandrian seven), Athen. 638 ¢ ; 


\ 
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Smyth Ixvi, Wilamowitz Zimotheos 65 f. 73, 88 f., 94, Weil and 
Reinach on Plut. De Musica § 307, Proclus Chrestom. 320 a, 33. 

972. woAdAds: see n. on 507 for the ellipse. 

g81. dveddrOar: 40 help oneself to food; A. 810, Hat. 4. 128, 
Theophr. Charac. 10. 8, Luc. Conviv. 42. 

982. rav rpecPuripev dpwafav: the gen. of the person despoiled, 
as in P. 1118, Av. 1460, Ec. 866; so with xAérreyv V. 238, 1369, 
1447. 

983. «yAlfew: Bekk. Anecd. 271. 30, xtyAtopds : mopuKds yeAws 
woAvs Kai dxoopos. Add to other exx. cited in L. and S. Hero- 
das Mim. 7. 122 avty ov. . . 4 pLov trou mpos Oipny KyAtLovaa, 
Clem. Alex. Fued. 2. 5.—The interpretation, 4 cat xixdat, te. 
dainties or dessert, has little to support it, especially here where it 
would merely duplicate éyooayeir. 

984. On the Dipolia and Bouphonia see J. Harrison rr1, or 
Mommsen Fest 512. | rerrlywv: E. 1325, 1331, Thuc. 1. 6. 3, 
Athen. 512¢, 518 ¢, 525 f, Luc. Mavig. 3, Aelian VA. 4. 22; 
Studniczka in Classen-Steup Thuc. 1. 6, or briefly, M. M. Evans 
Chapp. on Grk. Dress (1893) 63, Gard.-Jev. 65. For a new 
interpretation of rérré as = orAeyyis, a golden or other metal 
frontlet rising above the forehead in front of the xopuvpBos, see 
F. Hauser in /ahreshefte des oesterr. archacol. Instttuts 9 (1906), 
75-130, with a criticism of the same by E. Petersen Betb/att 
thereto 78-86. 

985. KySelSov: Mss. Kyxeidov. For the inscript. mentioning 
Kydeidns, of about 415 B.c., see CIA. IV 1. 2. 79, No. 337 @ (= 
Dittenberger 2, No. 702 = Roberts and Gardner No. 182). | av 
otv: A. 620, V. 1190, 1434, R. 1298; GAN’ ov... ye N. 1002, 
V. 1129, Av. 1408, Th. 710. See my note in Selectons from 
Plato, on Apol. 27 ¢, Blaydes on Wud. 1002, K.-G. 2. 287. Cp. 
8 oby 343 n. | rade’ lorlv dketva: Cp. 1052. Usually the pronouns 
are singular and the copula omitted —rotr’ éxetvo, as in A. 41, 
820, P. 289, Av. 354, L. 240, R. 1342; but éorié is present in 
P. 516, R. 318. Cp. 68 éxetvos 1167, E. 1331, Soph. O.C. 138; 
rod éxetvo Eur. Med. 99. K.-G. 1. 650. 
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987. In Greek anapaestic tetrameters dtaipeois is so regular 
after the 4th foot that but three exceptions are usually conceded, 
viz. N. 987, V. 568, Av. 600. Christ 265. Yet even here Blaydes 
and van Leeuwen follow an inferior Ms. and read iparios zpodk- 
ddoKets. 

988. For the wvppixyy at the Panathenaea see Lysias 21. 1 and 
4, and the inscript. cited on v. 28: H waip wupptxirrais Bois’ 
H dyeveious rupptyicrais Bods: H dvdpdor wuppixiorais Bois. See 
also Athen. 630 @-31 ¢c; J. E. Harrison Myth..and Mon. 347; 
W. Downes Célass. Rev. 18 (1904), 101-06, who doubts if at this 
time the Pyrrhic dancers carried spear or sword ; “ the play was 
defensive, not offensive.” 

988 f. adrote . . . dpeAq: the same shift from plur. to sing. in 
975, V- 553, 565, P. 640, L. 358, 1119, Th. 797, R. 1075, Ec. 302, 
420, 665, 670, Pl. 331; K.-G. 1. 86 f. But the emendat. of ris 
for ris after dueAg is probably correct. — For the form Tprroyevecns 
see n. on 614. 

990. wpds radra: Cc. imv. or in exhortation, common; 1433, 
A. 659, E. 760, V. 648, 927, 1386, P. 416, 765, 1315, Ec. 851, 
Aesch. Prom. 915, 992, 1030, 1043, etc. Cp. mpoz rdde 1030, 
P. 305. 

gg ff. On the youth of olden time see Isoc. 7. 48 f., Plato 
Theaet. 173 ¢. 

993. Cp. Xen. Alem. 2. 3. 16. 

994. wept: C. acc. = erga, in one’s dealings with; very com- 
mon, ¢g. A. 663, 696, E. 764, 812, 831, 873, 1208. Sobol. 
Pracpos. 206. 

995. &yadpa: cp. Plato Symp. 222 a, Demos. 25. 35. | dvawAt- 
cay is the reading of R, not dvarAdrrev, as commonly reported. 

997- phd BAnbels: cp. Theocr. 5. 88, 6. 6, Verg. Ec. 3. 64. 

999. Thy fAcclay: exx. of any save pronominal acc. after pyy- 
gixaxety seem to be lacking. Blaydes suggests here the gen. ris 
HAtkias. 

too1. On Hippocrates, son of Ariphron, see Thuc. 4. 66 to end 
passim, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 4, Diod. Sic. 12. 66, 12. 69, Plut. Mie. 
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6, Vit. X Orat. 833 @, Pausan. 3. 6. 1, 9. 6. 3. eu! his sons see 
Arist. frgg. 112, 557, Eupol. 103, Dion Halic. /saz.8, Athen. 96 ¢. 
| elZas: fut. perf.; K.-Bl. 2. rro f. | BAvropdéppav: schol. on Plato 
Alc. 1 118 ¢ HavOurmos xai Tdpados of Iepexdrdovs viot, avs nat Brt- 
Topapias éxaAouy. —— 

1005. "AxaSfpeav: a gymnasium often mentioned, e.g. in Xen. 
fell. 2. 2. 6, 2. 5. 49, Lysias 18. 10, Plato Zys. 203 a, Demos. 24, 
114, comic poets in Athen. 59 @, 336 ¢, 509 ¢, 610¢ (= K. 2. 287, 
257, 306, 327), Plut. Sv. 12, Pausan. 1. 29. 2. 

1006. xardp@ Acux@: Theophr. Ast. Plant. 4. 11. 4. 

1007. paxos: Av. 216, Theophr. Ast FPlan?. 3. 18. 11, Plin. 
Nat. Hist. 16. 153. | ampaypootvns: Av. 44; so other odours, as in 
50-52, A. 190 ff. (wapacxeuyns veOv, tp:oBewv), E. 1332 (orovdav), 
V. 1059 (Seftdryros), P. 529 ff. (Grwpas, rpaywdov), Xen. Conviv. 2. 
4 (xadroxayaBias). Cp. redolere, sapere. | dvddoPodotons: Kock 
suggests pvAAoKopovons because trees do not shed their leaves 
(pvAAoy, BdAAw) in the spring (jpos év wpa 1008). True, in 
Theophr. @vAAoBoros is Laf-shedding in contrast to det-pvAXos, 
eg. Hist. Plant. 1. 3. 5. But another compound, dv6o-Boréw 
dvOo-BorAnows, means not shedding, but shooting or putting forth 
flowers (Geopon. g. 10. 8, 10. 2. 10, 10. 59. 3), and the dxavOo- 
Bodrov podov is a rose putting forth tts thorn (Nicander in Athen. 
683 4). Evustath. 1295. g quotes Nicander’s phrase and explains 
the epithet by dxavOys zpoBorAnv. Further, po BAsorod zpoBoAjs 
(Geopon. 5. 25. 1)= before the putting forth of the bud; and so 
airov éxBoAy in Thuc. 4.1. Hence here @vAdo-Bodrovons = putting 
forth its leaves. (Merry and van Leeuwen take it to mean “ossing 
its leaves; Teuffel-Kaehler: ‘sie wirft freundlich neckend ihre 
Blatter nach ihm,” quoting Hor. Carm. 3. 18. 14. But for this 
interpretation is it not better to quote schol. on Pind. OZ4 8. 76 
ol vux@vres EhvAXOBoAodvro ; Etym. Magn. 532. 46 maAat épvdAdo- 
Bodouv rovs vixdvras a6 roy wapaKeéevwv PirAAwV ErippirrodvTes ?) 

1010. The phrase zpooexw rov vovv regularly takes the dat., not 
mpés c. dat.; hence here Kaehler suggests xait pi rovrw (sc. ro 
"Adixnw Acyw). : 
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1020. Archelaus, pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates, 
taught 76 Sixasov elvar nai 7d aloypov od pice dAAA vouw (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 16). See Introd. § 45. 

1030. wpds ody 748: is the clear reading of RV. Blaydes seems 
uncertain of them. 

1034. As Arist. distinguishes here Acxasos and "Adiuxos by the 
metres they use, viz. anapaestic tetrameters 959 ff. against the 
bickering iambic tetrameters 1034-88, so he distinguishes Aes- 
chylus and Euripides in the Frogs (905, 1004), Cleon and the 
sausage-seller in Knights (761, 841). 

1036. xal piv: for its double function (rst yea verily assevera- 
tive, 2d and yet adversative) see K.-G. 2. 137. Exx. of the first 
as here, with the following word emphasized by ye, are in vv. 4, 
1353, 1414; of the second, likewise with ye, in 1185, 1441. | 
wédar: Cc. imperf. is variously rendered, not always according to 
GS. 222. Exx. in Arist.: E. 125, N. 1036, 1312, P. 414, 475, 
Av. 1019, 1670, L. 55, 1033, etc. 

1037. G&mravra raora: cp. E. gg, P. 319, Crat. 186. 

1041. wAetv q: is beyond the pale of syntax; after it may stand 
a nomin. (Av. 1305, R. go, Pl. 1184), gen. (as here), dat. (R. 18, 
go), or acc. (A. 858, E. 444, 835, N. 1065, Av. 6, 1251, L. 589, R. 
1129, Ec. 808). On equivalent modes of expression see K.-G. 2. 
311, or O. Schwab 196, who counts about thirty different ways of 
saying “not more than 500 soldiers’?! On the form wAciy, K.-BI. 
I. 216 and 641, Brugm. 210. 

1045. Warm baths: Crates 15, Hermip. 76, Plat. Lege. 761 ¢, 
Gard.-Jev. 314. 

1047. éwloyes: intrans. and absolute; as in E. 847, V. 829, R. 
522, 851 (cp. supra, 495); c. gen. Av. 1200 (rov Spdpuov), L. 742 
(rov réxov) ; in fut. épégers = wavoe E. 915. | oe pérov: resolution 
of the fourth foot just before the diaeresis is rare, yet see 1063, 
1067 (cp. 1083), A. ro4o, Th. 537, 542, 567; Christ 340. | For 
the wrestler’s phrase éyw rea peor (pass. éxopat péoos) cp. A. 571, 
E. 388, R. 469, Ec. 260. On dduxroy passive see H. Richards 
Arist. and Others 27. 
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1051. The schol. quotes the poet Pisander on Heracles: rq 5 
éy @epporvaAyoe Gea yAavxoris "AOjnvn | rote Oepya Aoerpa mapa 
pynypive Oardooys ; see also Hdt. 7. 176, Athen. 512 ¢ 7. 

1052 ff. In Ran. 1069 f., it is Euripides, “ mouthing ” these 
arguments in his tragedies, who empties the palaestrae. | 

1053. 8 hpépas: so V. 485, P. 56, R. 260, 265, Ec. 63; with 
added Ans P. 27. &° érous V. 1058, dua vuxros frg. 13. 

1055. év dyop¢ Thy SiarpiPhy: an emphatic leaping forward of 
attributive matter into predicate position (instead of rv év dyopa 
8.). Cp. 1071, P. 1305, Pl. 338, Soph. O.7. 139, 269, 819 f., Eur. 
Androm, 215, Thuc. 1. 133 end (é€x rod iepov), 1. 137. 4 (warty), 
2. 7. 2 (€€ "IraXias xrX.), 2. 18. 3 (xara riv dAAnv wopeiav), 2. 38. 1 
(xaG’ jpépay). 

1056 f. av... &v: repetition as in 977, E. 17, V. 171, P. 68, Av. 
127, 505, 829, 1147, L. 191, 361, Th. 196, R. 914. GMT. 223. 

1057. ayopyrhy: for such word-play, concerned with the ambi- 
guity of some single word, see K. Holzinger De Verborum Lusu_ 
ap. Arist. (1876) 21, where among many instances he cites A. 435, 
759, N. 260, 479, 545, 639, 1496, 1507, V. 189, 191, 194, P. 42. 

1058. &vepe: so used in formal speech in Eur. Herac. 209, 
Lon 933, Phoen. 1207. Cp. mdpeme 1075 infra, oxepat 1043, 1071, 
and the formal disposition of his matter (apd@eo1s) that Eur. 
makes in fan. go8. These phrases and the whole tone of the 
present speech show how self-conscious and self-confident and 
schooled an art rhetoric had become even as early as 423 B.C. 

| Sra: I know no other instance of dra used as here. It is not 
the dj7a either of quest. or of answer, nor that which enters into 
phrases ; nor is the tone the sameas in v. 6 (imprecation) or v. 269 
(prayer), where also it follows a verb. A temporal or transition 
word is wanted. But dyra is neither. 

1064. On Peleus and his troubles: Pind. Wem. 4. 56, 5. 26, 
Apollodor. 3. 12, Hor. Carm, 3. 7. 17. wrare 

1065. ot«: for like use of é« see E. 181, N. 47, V. 266, 526, P. 
1185, Av. 13, Ec. 432, 684, 686, Pl. 435. | raév Adxvev: z¢. the 
lamp market; so ra Gpvea, ot ixOves, Ta Adyava, TA OHGaMA, TOU- 
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Jatov, 6 olvos, ai xvrpat, ai wuppivat, Ta oKdpoda, Ta Kpoppva, etc. | 
4 Tédavra wokAd: van Leeuwen reads #7 éxardv rdAavra, t.¢. 
HHTAAANTA, where H = éxardv. But this H disappearing by 
haplography, zoAAd was supplied to fill the verse. 

1066. ob pa AC ot: R. 645, 1043, Pl. 704, Xen. Oecon. 1. 7, 21.7, 
Conviv. 2. 4. A like dva-dirAwors, or repetition, of the negative 
with intervening words in 1470, A. 421, E. 1309, V. 1496, R. 493, 
1308, K.-G. 2. 204, Rehdantz on Xen. Anad. 7. 6. 11. 

1074. The quest. was not new. In old Ionia Mimnermus had 
asked ris 8& Bios, ri 5¢ réprvoy drep xpvo7ns ‘'Adpodirns (frg. 1). 

1076. The condition is expressed in parataxis, not hypotaxis 
(z.e. co-ordination, not sub-ordination) ; so Av. 78, Th. 405, Ec. 
179, 197, Hdt. 4. 118, 5. 92, Eur. Androm. 334, Orest. 646, comic 
poets in K. 2. 148 (frg. 34. 4), 277 (frg. 4. 4), 453 (frg. 6. 13-16), 
512 (frg. 107), Demos. 3. 18, 18. 198, Paul Apist. Corinth. 2. 11. 
22, James 5.13 f., etc. K.-G. 2. 233 f. 

1077. A like picture of the defendant, helpless from lack of 
rhetoric, in Plato Gorg. 486 34. 

1080. ér-av-eveyxetv: the characters of Euripides thus “refer” 
the precedent of a crime to the gods in Zvoad. 948, Hippol. 451 f., 
474, Lph. T. 390, Bacch. 28 ff. Cp. Plato Legg. 941 6, Euthyph. 


5 
a 103 ff. The text-note follows van Leeuwen. 

I115. rovs xpirdg: Other exx. of this syntactic fusion (and con- 
fusion): 1148, Av. 652, 1269, L. 63, 408, Pl. 200. See n. on 479. 
— For like direct appeals to the judges see n. on Introd. § 98 
toward end. 

1117. dv pq: betimes, in good season; V. 242, 689, P. 122, 
Ec. 395. But ypos ev wpa supra 1008 is different. 

1119. xapwév: a collective singular, as xépapos 1127; SO mAiv- 
Bos, xdAapos, 52s, dowis, trmos, etc. GS. 56, K.-G. 1. 13. | re xad 
vas: the Mss. have rov xaprov rexovcas duméAovs, much like 281 
Kaprrous Tt dpdouevay iepay xOova, It may be the true reading, but 
seems rather poetic for the business-like mpGra péey . . . dra and 
the prose level of the whole passage. 


ee we re eee 


~~. 
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1120. &yav éwopBplav: adverb used as adjective without article. 
This is rare: 1203 mpoBar’ dAAws, 1492 odpodp dAaLoves, Thuc. 1. 
122. 2 dvrixpus OovAciav, 4. 31. 2 ALdwy Aoyddyy, K.-G. 1. 609. 

1122. mpooexéra: see n.0n 575. | wpés: c. gen. of agent (=tzd) 
only here in Arist., whether with passive verbs or intransitive 
(Sobol. Praepos. 178). It is common in Hdt. (eg. 1. 36, 47, 61, 
114, 120, 159) and in tragedy (e.g. Aesch. Prom. 92, 650, 761, 
767; 4072), and is found in some writers of Attic prose as Xeno- 
phon and Plato (K.-G. 1. 516 bottom), but is not so used by Thuc. 
or the orators. 

1824. fw &v yap: since conjunctions regularly yield position 
to dy in this group, we might write #vixav, as Grav, éraddv. Cp. 
qvix ay d€ P. 1159 (despite RV), 1179, Ec. 273, Pl. 107 (despite 
V), Eur. /ph. 7. 1217. 

1525. wathoopev: Blass (K.-Bl. 2. 111 f. and 585 and in Verb 
List) distinguishes between zacyow and rawcw, BadAAyjow and Badd, 
KAatyow and xAavooua, TurTyow and rardéw, Afw and éAxivow, ew 
and oxyow, xatpyow and xapyoouat, by making the first in each 
pair a “ present’ or “ durative ” future, the second an “ aoristic ” 
future. 

1127. xépapow: the same collective sing. (1119 n.) in Thuc. 
2. 4. 2, Herodas Mim. 3. 44 G\A’ 6 Képapos was worep itpia OAnrat. 

1130. av... ruxetv: dy c. inf. after BovAouat; GMT. 21k. 

1136. dw-odetv Kdf-oretv: cp. P. 366 dawdAwras édAwAas, 1072 
éEwAns drdAow, and in Latin pereo intereo (Nonius 422 “ perire 
levior res est et habet inventionis spem et non omnium rerum 
finem ’’), 

1137. ve pérpia: SO Green for the MSs. perpta re. 

1146. rovrovl: Zielinski 45 understands not @vAaxoy with schol. 
and all modern editors, but psoov, referring to 876 (rdAavrov). 

1147. ém-Oavpdtav: the simple verb often means 4 honour, e.g. 


_ Eur. £4. 84, 519, Med. 1144, Isoc. 1. 10, Demos. 19. 338. With 


the compound, where ém- is besides, in addition to, cp. éx-dyu, 
ér-crodyu, éraréw, ér-dpxyw (Xen. Cyr. i. 1. 4), ér-eyp-xaarrw (Arist. 
Eq. 493)- 
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1149. &v: may well enough call back to vicoy over the nearer 
Adyov, since vioy stands high in the thought (hence its prolepsis), 
while Adyov lies low almost in parenthesis. Good delivery will 
guard against misunderstanding. 

115i. gore: C. opt. and ay, A. 944, Av. 1126; c. fut. indic. 
1342. GMT. 602. 

1152. «et: Streps. is referring to his own case, hence ¢i c. indic., 
the mood of facts. In the next verse Socrates generalizes for all 
cases, hence xay c. subjunctive. 

1154. Quoted from Euripides’ Pe/eus, frg. 623. — For rapa, not 
Tapa, see K.-Bl. 1. 331 Anm. 3. 

1156. Sweeping imprecations upon an enemy (ards, yevos, oixia, 
matoia, etc.) are common: Antiphon 5. 11, Andoc. 1. 98, Lysias 
12. 10, Demos. 23. 67, 47. 70, especially the comic one in Arist. 
Ran. 587 f. 

1158.. olog: a relat. clause in causal relation to the preceding, 
as in 699 after an exclamation. See also n. on causal dre 7, causal 
GoTts 42, CONCESSIVE Os 579, ws 209, and os 1226. The type here 
is a common one from Homer down ; cp. Od. 4. 611 aiparos eis 
dyao%o iXov réxos, of dyopeves, “ you are of good blood, dear lad, 
the way you talk.” The antecedent is no particular word in the 
main clause, but the main clause itse/f, the truth of which is meas- 
ured in so far as the relat. clause is true. This is usually expressed 
in Engl. by the demonstr. such, so, etc. Perhaps the Greeks also 
felt the connection as parataxis rather than hypotaxis, the relat. 
stem being by origin demonstrative. See my Sections from Plato 
446 f., K.-G. 2. 371, and for further exx. Arist. Zhesm. 461, 712 
(van L.’s reading), 878, Pl. 775, V. 1451, Eur. A/ippol. 1079, Jon 
799, soph. O. C., 1428. 

1165. Eur. Mec. 171-74 w réxvov, & wat Svoravordtas parépos, 
CeaAT eeXP” oixwv* ce parépos avddy. | wat, {-: hiatus (with no 
correption or elision) is permissible in interjections and address ; 
A. 971 eldes & cides & (cretic), V. 297 & mamma’ ydvov. K.-BI. 1. 197. 

1166. cod warpés: see n. ON 474. 

1168. & (dos: need not be a nomin. for voc., but an exclam- 
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atory nomin., as A. 27 & 70Ats, V. goo @ puapos ovros. But there is 
emotion either way. 

1170. to0: To iov eri yopas weptomaras (Schol.). If this is true 
—and from analogy of dAnOés — dAnOes, 7) — rey, and other such 
shifts and changes there is no good reason to doubt it, we should 
accent iov in N. 1, 1321, 1493, E. 451, V. 931, P. 110, 1191, etc., 
but iov in E. 1096, P. 317, 345, AV. 193, etc. In N. 543 it is in- 
different, in R. 653 there is comic ambiguity. Yet see Ellendt- 
Genthe Lex. Soph., or Bekk. Anecd. 1237. 

1172. pév ye: no contrast expressed ; so A. 154, L. 1165. See 
also n. on 1382. | &apvnrixés: for a parody on the fashionable 
formation of adjectives in -cxds see E. 1378, V. 1209. 

1175. G8txodvra ... xaxovpyotvra: from Plato Crifo 49 4 < it is 
clear that the difference was more in word than in deed. | of’ én: 
see n. on 881. 

1176. BAéwos: van Leeuwen on R. 562 lists many “ looks.” One 
could look (BAéretv) Spins, «rA€rrov, GupBpodpdyov, vaiapxrov, dor pa- 
mds, vary, Kdpdapa, KUTn, d1rov, Tuppixny, aixiav, dptyavov, trdrpiupa, 
"Apn, Gugdaxas, tipay (V. 847). 

1178. 884: well now, but then, well but. With & we mark a 
point or stage in our progress, finishing something and making a 
fresh start. It is a collocation frequent in the reasoning Plato; 
see my Selections from Flato on Afol. 24 d. In Arist. it appears, 
perhaps by accident, only in questions, except in Av. 1660, viz. 
N. 1178, V. 858, P. 227, Av. 67, 112, 155, L. 599, Th. 608, R. 
158, 805, 865, Ec. 542, Pl. 264. 

1183. el ph wép ye: the same order in Xen. Oecon. 1. 13, 7.17, 
showing that sometimes the affinity of ei-47 prevails over that of 
el-Trep. 

1195. tsravigvro: reciprocal middle ; GS. 149, K.-G. 1. 107. 

1198. wporév0ac: Mommsen /esé 338, Athen. 171 ¢. 

1199. ddeAdolaro: Ionic form of opt. found also in E. 662, P. 
209, Av. 1147, L. 42. K.-Bl. 2. 78. As all exx. stand at end of 
iambic trim. exc. E. 662, perhaps metrical need suggested its use, 
as with -perGa (576 n.). 
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1202. fpérepa ... rev copav: so A. 93 Tov ye Gov Tov mpérBews 
(6pOarpov), Pl. 33, Hom. J. 3. 180 danp air’ éuos éoxe xvvaredos, 
Soph. O.C. 344, Zr. 775, Pail. 1126, Eur. Hec. 430, £7. 366, 1195, 
Cycl. 244. K.-G. 1. 282 f. 

1203. dpiOpss: mere ciphers; so Eur. Herac. 997, TZroad. 
476. | &\dws: with subst., frequent; Blaydes cites some thirty 
instances from prose and poetry. K.-G. 1. 610. 

1205. én ebruxlaeiw: émi of cause or occasion, with cvpdopais, 
dya0y Tux, viky, etc. Sobol. Pracpos. 152 cites E. 406, 411, 655, 
1318, 1320, V. 869, 1046, L. 1276, 1293, Th. 1049, Ec. 
1181. | posyxdprov: crasis of -o. and e-; so otpor E. 1003, 
povxpnoe V. 159, xarrovort V. 599, pevrovyd R.g71. K.-Bl.1. 222. 

1207 f. os... xolow: instructive on the parallel functions of ds 
and ofov. Cp. Th. 702 f., and see n. on 1158. 

1214-1302. In the two scenes here following it is Streps. him- 
self who plies sophistry successfully against his creditors, and not 
the young graduate, as we might expect. It has been argued 
from this that the education of Pheidip. formed no part of the 
original play, since it is matter of record that the dyay between 
the two Aoyo: was absent therefrom. 

1214. &v8pa: = one = German man = French on, so Av. 1319, 
Plato Phaed. 114 d (bis), Symp. 178 d, Soph. O.Z. 314, 504, Phi?. 
1228, and often, especially when joined c. partic. as Plato Phaed. 
63.¢ dvup ev dtrAovodia Starpipas, 76 46, Gorg. 484 a, Lach. 188 ¢. 
See Ast Lex. Flat., Ellendt-Genthe Lex. Soph. 

1215. rére: often needs care in translation, even when clear in 
its reference ; so 1456 (12 the first place), E. 483, P. 694, Av. 24 
(defore), R. 136, 550 (that time), Pl. 834, 1117, etc. Thuc. 1. 
IOI. 2, 3. 69. 1, 4. 46. 1, 4. IOI. 3, 5. 4. 4, 5. 6. I. 

1221. wxadotpar: cp. Av. 1046, V. 1417 for this formula — acc. 
of person, gen. of charge or of claimed damages, és c. acc. of 
time. 

1226. 8v: a use of the relative by no means rare, where the 
antecedent is easily felt, though not at first sight found. Such 
relat. clauses often give the circumstances quasi-causally, like cre- 
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clauses (see n. on 7), and may be translated when J (you, he, etc.). 
See 1044, 1377, 1380, E. 1275, V. 487, 518, P. 865, L. 661, Th. 
706, R. 1058, Soph. O.C. 263, Ay. 457, Thuc. 1. 68. 3, 1. 140. 5, 
2. 44. 2 (dv), 4. 26. 4, 6.68. 1; so the os dy common in Thuc., as 
2. 44. 1 (ro 8 ebruyxés, of dv), 6. 14, 6. 16. 3, 7. 68. 1, Andoc. 2. 18. 

1235. dore: = ef ore, as in P. 333. K.-G. 2. 504. 

1237. To support his view that there is here a hint at the lack 
of salt (ze. wit) in Pasias’ words, van Leeuwen cites frg. 151, P. 
1073 f. 

1238. yxodg: 2.¢. yoeas. K.-BI. 1. 498. 

1241. Zeds opvipevos: an oath in the name of Zeus. On this 
substantive value of the partic. and its large use in Greek see my 
Selections from Plato on Crito 50 ¢c, Monro Hom. Gram. § 245 ; 
exx. are frequent from Homer down: Od. 5.97, 24. 474, Fheogn. 
509, Pind. O/ 3. 6, 9. 111, Pyth. 2. 21, 3. 102, 11. 22, Mem. 4. 34, 
Soph. 47. 76, Eur. Hel. 94, Hippol. 798, Her. Fur. 732, Arist. V. 27, 
47, P. 605, Hippocr. Prognost. 2 fin., 9 intt., 9 fin., Xen. Cyr. 
4.5- 21, Antiphon 5. 35, Lysias 1. 7, 4. 10, Isae. 2. 7, Demos. 18. 57, 
Strabo 486 (Kopiv60s xaracxadeioa), not to mention Herodotus. 

1252. Sov yép ciBlvar: cp. V. 1288, P. 857, Th. 34, Ec. 350, 
Thuc. 6. 25. 2, Plato Zheaet 145 a; GMT. 778, K.-G. 2. 511. 

1253. otxovww: c. fut. indic. = imv.; P. 261, 274, 950, Av. 
991, 1260, R. 193, 200, 201, 339, 480, 649, Ec. 43, 1144, Pl. 71, 
974, frg. 617. 

1256. wpoo-aroBadsts: mpds adheres very loosely to its verb, 
being much used as a free adverb. Cp. A. 701, 1229, E. 401, 
578, V. 1320, 1420, P. 19, L. 628, 1238, R. 415, 611, 697, Pl. roor, 

1260. Cp. Eur. Hel 541 éa, ris ovros ; ov ri rou xrA., Hec. 501 
da, ris ovros. For éa see P. 60, Av. 327, 1495, Th. 699, 1105, Pl. 
824. | ot wov: P. 1211, Av. 443, L. 354, R. 522, 526, Ec. 329, 
372, 756. Distinguish from ov dy7ov in question: A. 122, Av. 269, 
R. 526 (?), Ec. 327. For this distinction see Stallbaum on Plato 
Symp. 194 & (“ov Shrov est suspicantis, ov ri ov autem mirantis et 
indignantis’’), Ellendt-Genthe Lex. Soph. s.v. rov, Smyth 480. 

1261. On Carcinus the dancer and his three actor-sons (one of 
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them being also a tragic poet) see V. 1501 ff, P. 782 ff. with 
scholia; also Th. 440, Plat. com. frg. 134. For Xenocles the 
tragedian son, composer of the Licymnius here ridiculed, see fur- 
ther Th. 169, R. 86, Aelian V.. 2. 8, who tells us that Xenocles 
won the prize over Euripides in 416/15 B.c. 

1263. ward weavrév : xara separative, akin to its distributive use ; 
so 194, A. rorg, E. 513, V. 786, 1021, 1493, Av. 564, Ec. 837, 
and often in Plato ¢.g. Phaed. 64 ¢c, 66 a (dis), 66 e. 

1267. & trav: E. 494, 1036, N. 1432, V. 373, 1161, P. 721, 
1113, 1220, 1264, Av. 12, R. 952, 1243, etc. K.-BI. 1. 520 f, 
‘‘ Erklarung bestritten.” 

1269. pévro.: inserted in the phrase dAXAws re kai as In Plato 
Apol. 35 ¢. So mrdvrws in Aesch. Prom. 636, Pers. 689, Eum. 726, 
etc. 

1273. With the play on dx’ dvov and dré vou cp. Diog. Laert. 
2. 118 6 Sridrwy doy tov Kpdryrta xetmGvos ovyxexavpévoy, d Kpdrys, 
elie, Soxeis pot xpeiav exety ivariou Katvod * Sep Av vod Kai ivariov. So 
Diogenes the Cynic idiwv ipartoxAérrnv év te Badravely en Ex” 
dreimpadriov 7 er ddd’ indrwy; (Diog. Laert. 6. 52). Athen. 616 ¢ 
Lysimachus jeered concerning his wife Arsinoe by changing the 
verse Kaxwy mardpxets THvde povoay wield to rHv8 éuovgay, 
So Arist. Ran. 304 éx Kupdrev yap av&is at yadnv épo is a comic 
perversion of yaAnv’ dpa. 

1274. el BobdAopar : expresses the condition of Anpe not as a fact, 
but as a judgment: “ Do you judge that I talk nonsense, if (or 
because) I wish, etc.?’’ Hence e here = the ore of v. 7 (see n.). 
Sobol. Synz. go 4 so classes the conditions with e in 1284, 1339, 
A. 307, E. 347, V. 62, 442, 466, 503, 535, 956, 1050, Th. 540, R 
1449, Ec. 1098, Pl. gto, 1146. 

1276. &Somep: as 2¢ were; A. 193, V. 395, P. 234, Th. 869, 
Plato Phaed. 66 &, 88 ad, Apol. 18 d, 22 a, and often. 

1279 f. Acoyévys 6 "AroA\Awnadrys (pyoiv) rd yALov dprdLer Oat Td 
vdup TAs Gadrdoons (senol Apol. Rhod. 4. 269). 6 Atos dvdyet 
Kat dvaprdte Tov vdaTos TO TE AerTOTAaTOV Kal EE oe natoy (Hippocr. 
wept dépwv C. 8 intzt.). 
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1287. rl 8 doy 4: SO 1447, 1495, P. 103, 923, Av. -25, R. 
198, Ec. 395, 771, Pl. 1172, Aesch. Sept. 852, Plato Phaedr. 268 4. 
Cp. ri 8 dAdo y ei py E. 615 ; ovx dAdo Te 4 = merely, only, and 
the quest.-phrase dAAo re 7. 

1288. wdéow wdéov: Bekk. Anecd. 108. 7 puxpov pxpov, avri Tov 
det Kata puxpov, 108. 5 padAov madAoy, dvri Tov dei Kai (1. xara) 
paddrov.. Cp. R. 1001, Eur. /ph. 7. 1406, Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 39 (68 
OxAos wAciwy Kai wreiwy émépper), Aesch. Pers. 981 (pupia pupia, dis- 
tributive duplication), A/ark 6. 7 dio do. See Schwab 367 f. — del 
c. comparat. is common, ¢.g. Xen. Anab. 1.9. 19 dei wrEiw, 6. 3. 6 
det mAcioves, Cyr. 7. 5. 5 det éyyurepov, 8. 2. 22, 8. 3. 50. 

1292. Cp. Anaxagoras frg. 5 Diels (= 14 Mullach) ywooxeey 
Xp) Ort wdvta ovdey EAdoow eoriv ovde wAciw (od yap dvvaToy mavTWV 
wAeiw elvat), dAAQ wavra ica ely. | Slkaov: for a good study of 
dixn, Sixatov, see Weber 168-71. 

1293. On the Greek attempt, here ridiculed, to base ethics on 
nature, see Introd. § 45 and note. 

1295. wdetov: on the forms of wAciwy in -e- (required by Arist. 
throughout, except in wAéoy) see Starkie Vesp. 662, K.-BI. 1. 571. 

1299. émadd&: used also V. 1348, P. 432, frg. 552, Phryn. 1, 
Thuc. 5. 77. 8. 

1301. geddov: knew [ was to—. A. 347, V. 460, R. 268. 
GS. 215, or in full A. Platt Journ. Phil. (Engl.) 21 (1893), 39 ff. 
| dpa: = dpa confirmative ; so V. 3 (?), 460, 839, 893, Av. 161, 
1308 (?), 1688, L. 933, Ec. 462,672 (?), Pl.579. Bachmann Lex. 
Spec. So used also in lyric and tragic poetry (a matter of metre) ; 
K.-G. 2. 318. 

1302. atrots rpoxots: wth very wheels, wheels and all; K.-G. 
I. 433 and 654, Brugm. 408. In Arist., without art. as here: E. 
3, 7, P. 1288, Th. 826, R. 226, 476, Ec. 691 ; with art.: E. 849, 
N. 1302, V. 170, 1449, R. 560. 

1306. d&Saveloaro: for the syZaba anceps -ro- see Christ 130. 

1308. Cp. Hippocr. Epidem. 1. 26. 6 auperds d€ds dAaBe. 1. 26. 8 
wip €AaBe. 1. 26. 11 piyos éAaBe, etc., very frequent. 

1309. tows: not in the Mss., but, in its very inconcinnity with 
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odx ich Srws ob (most certainly), a conjecture very appropriate to 
this obscure and comically ominous prophecy. 

1310. é&v@ dv: see n. on 623. 

1312. wédat woré: in Arist. only in the proverb wdAae wor’ Aoay 
GAxipot Muyovoe Pl. 1002, 1075, V. 1060 (varied), in a tragic line 
P. 133, and in the present chorus ; hence is probably not a prose 
phrase. Bachmann Conject. Arist. 47. 

1321. That Streps. brings with him his Stvos is the suggestion 
of Huidhues Neue phil. Rundschau for 1898, p. 387. 

1323. dpvvd0ere: K.-BI. 2. 178 f. 

1324. On xdxwows yovéwy see R. 149, Andoc. t. 74, Aeschin. 
1. 28, Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 13, 1. 2. 49 ff. 

1326. wal pdra: = pddrora; Alex. frg. 116. 8 (K. 2. 338), 
Philem. 64 (K. 2. 494), Straton 1. 26 (K. 3. 362). It is common 
in Plato. K.-G. 2. 540. 

1332. dv Sleq: 1379, E. 258, V. 508, P. 628, Th. 830; ina 
double sense V. 421. 

1345. odv épyov: 1397, 1494, Av. 862, R. 590, etc. 

1352. wavres: A. 347, 956, E. 232, 799, V. 603, 770, P. 1147, 
1194, Av. 935, L. 495, Th. 805, 851, 984, 1012, R. 263, Ec. 604, 
704, Pl. 273. | Spdoas: fut. = imv., 811 n. 

1355- On symposiac singing and recitation see V. 1219-49, 
1476 ff., E. 529, P. 1267, Ec. 679, frg. 223, Eupol. 361 (schol. 
Nub. 96); Smyth xcv ff. Theophrastus (Charac. 15) regards the 
refusal to sing or dance as a mark of ai@adeua. 

1356. Kpiév: perhaps the Crius of Hdt. 6. 50, 6. 73. 

1357. So Socrates and Euripides thought the symposium no 
place for music, but for sweet reasoning; Plato FProtag. 347 c-e, 
Symp. 176 e, Eur. Med. 190 ff. 

1358. dowepel: SO N. 1360, A. 876, E. 270, V. 129, 1107, Av. 
51, 1519, L. 115, always c. subst. except Av. 51 (c. partic.). | 
yvvatk’ dAoScav: on songs to lighten labour see Smyth 491, who 
mentions those for reaping, binding, winnowing, sowing, drawing 
water at the well, rowing, pressing grapes, etc. 

1359. yap... &pa: protected by V. 1299, P. 22, 566, Ec. gt. 
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— The anapaest in the 4th foot is put beyond suspicion by the 
exx. cited by Christ 340 bottom. 

1360. For the legend of the song-loving rérrvyes see Plato 
Phaedr. 259 6. 

1364. &AA&: C. imv. very common; often prefaced by av 8é, 
tpets S€, 6 Sé (see n. on 39): 1369, A. 191, 1033, P. 660, L. go4, 
Antiph. 163 (K. 2. 77), Eur. Hec. 391, Herac. 565, lon 978, 
Med. 942, Rhes. 167, Phoen. 1667, Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 26; cp. also 
(c. imv.) Soph. 42 415, O.C. 1276, Zr. 320, 801, Phil. 1071, 
Eur. Phoen. 618. — Other exx. of ddAAd at least: Arist. Thesm. 424, 
449, Soph. 42 1013, Zr. 201, Eur. Her. Fur. 331, lon 426, 1304, 
Orest. 1562, Phoen. 1671; in the phrase dA\Aa viv Arist. Av. 1598, 
Thesm. 288, Soph. 27. 411. 

1367. orépphana: for some 50 nouns in -ag see Blaydes on 
Vesp. 135, among them ¢évak, oiipgaf, Oardpok, orvrmat, peipa€, 
arovrag. Cp. Latin furax, bivax, edax. For their vulgar tone see 
Peppler 42. | xpnpvorodv: in R. 929 the sentences of Aeschylus are 
called pypal’ trrdxpynpva, a EvpBarely od pad qv. In E. 628 
Cleon is said to xpnpvovs épeidev. 

1369. row Cupdv Saxdv: R. 43 ddxvw y euavrdv GAX’ duws yerd, 
Hom. Od. 1. 381 d80€ év xeiAeot Hires. These passages refer to 
self-restraint ; but V. 287 7d’ ovrw ceavrov éofte, 374 Saxeiv rHv Kap- 
dav, 778 Sdxvwy ceavrdév, Hom. //. 6. 202 ov Oupoy xarédwv have the 
sense of fretting oneself, eating one's heart out. | ov 8 ddd: 1364 0. 

1371. foe: Zielinski 302 cites this in support of his contention 
that the trimeters of Greek tragedy were delivered in recitative, 
or chanted ; .¢. midway between a sung tune and the declamation 
of prose. Christ 681 holds that they were “ einfach declamirt ” ; 
Wilamowitz Zimotheos 85 apparently thinks the same. 

1372. On the prohibition of marriage with half-sister born of 
same mother, though allowed with one born of same father, see 
J. G. Frazer Lectures on the Early Hist. of the Kingship (1905), 
245. 

1373. dapdrra: cp. Soph. Phil. 374 xayw xyoAwbeis evOds 7prccov 
Kaxots | Tots acu. 

ARISTOPHANES — 22 
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1374. évreOev: from that time on; temporal also in E. 131, 
543, A. 528, 530, 535, 539, V. 125, P. 426, 922 (évrevOevi), R. 
154. 

1376. For the large use of xai, elra, érera, xdera in plain 
tales by plain people, see 408 ff., V. 790-93, Av. 494-98; and 
the Gospel of Mark for long strings of xai’s. ~ 

1378. &... tho exw: ata loss fora name is also Demos. 18. 22, 
@... Tt dy erav cé tis dpOGs mpoce’ra. So P. 520, Alex. 108. 4 
(K. 2. 334), Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 47, Andoc. 1. 129, Demos. EZ fist. 3. 
37° 

1379. rvwrhocopa: only by violence can one maintain Blass’s 
distinction (K.-Bl. 2. 585) between the true fut. pass. in -O@jcopat, 
as an “ Aktion der Vollendung,” and a fut. mid. wsed as pass., to 
express “ Aktion der Dauer.” Starkie lists the instances of such 
fut: mid. in Arist. on Ves. 893. But Opavedoerac E. 369, éxxv- 
KAnoope: A. 408, xarotpefa V. 544, and oraOpnoera R. 797 may 
all be taken as causative middle and not passive. So rumrrjcopac 
here is / shall get myself a beating. In R. 817, dppara orpoByoerat 
is merely he will roll his eyes. 

1380-90. Cp. these details of infant-nursing with those 
deemed proper to epic poetry, in // 9. 488-91, and to tragedy in 
Aesch. Cho. 750-60. Are all three passages mock pathetic in 
varying degrees, or was such realism taken gravely in the grave 
poetry? In Arist., of course, there can be no doubt of the 
tone. 


1382. pév ye... SE. . . 8: in this scheme ye confirms the 
foregoing. statement by citing instances (“ asyndeton explicati- 
vum’’), If only one instance is to be adduced, ye commonly ap- 


pears in the form yody (ye ovv) or yap (y dpa), though sometimes 
alone, asin Av. 720. As here, so V. 564, Av. 1136, 1608, L. 589, 
720, Th. 804, R. 290, Ec. 60, Pl. 665. See Frohberger-Gebauer’s 
Lysias 13. 27 Anhang; and on ye Neil’s Egutztes, p. 192. 

1384. od« ibOns dpdoa: on the very rare inf. (rather than 
partic.) c. d@dvw, see K.-G. 2. 76; cp. the difference between 
inf. and partic. with aicyvvoyat. Since here the youngster was 
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always anticipated, and never got to the act of “ phrasing’’ at all, 
the inf. seems to be preferable. But many editors write ¢pdoas ; 
and GMT. 903. 8 thinks the inf. c. p@dvw “ more than doubtful.” 
—On oix épOys . . . wai, see K.-G. 2. 65, and cp. Isoc. 4. 86, 5. 
53, 8. 98, 9. 53, 16. 37, 17. 23, 19. 22. 

1388. eo i: a like pleonasm in Av. 1107, évdoy éy-, Th. 265, 
and Pl. 231 ecw eic-, Pl. 238 xdrw xatra-, etc. Bachmann Con- 
ject. Arist. 50. Fora long list of redundancies see van Leeuwen 
on Th. 830. 

1392. wnSav, 8 rA da: the Engl. often supplies 4% see, know, 
etc.; cp. A. 361, V. 1424, Av. 121, Pl. 678, and the édv ws type 
‘(in case, maybe, perhaps) in A. 1031, V. 271, 399, 1409, 1515, 
R. 399, 644, 1517, Ec. 107, 123, etc. GMT. 489, Sobol. Synz. 
48. : 
1396. Add’ of6€: Z.¢. (not only at no high price) dut not even. 
K.-G. 2. 287. Cp. Demos. 19. 37 GAA’ ov8t puxpov, 21. 114 GAd’ 
oid Grioiv, 25. 5, 43. 49, proem 48 dAX’ ovde ro puxporaroy; com- 
mon also in Lucian. 

1402. wply: c. inf., though the main clause is negative ; so 
only thrice in Arist. (here, P. 307, Ec. 589), while 54 other infin- 
itives are normal in following an affirmative clause. Sobol. Synz¢. 
156, GMT. 629, 627. 

1415. With this interruption of the recited tetrameters by a 
ridiculous spoken trimeter, compare R. ‘665, where the spoken 
trimeters give place to a bit of song, and Av. 864 or Th. 295, 
where prayers are offered in prose, and Av. 1661, where a law of 
Solon is likewise given in prose. | Soxetg: 40 shink right, to approve, 
the personal dox® being sometimes used in the same sense as the 
impersonal doxet. On this see A. T. Murray in Class. Phil. § 
(1910), 488-93. 

1427. rddda ra Bord: a duplication of the article is common 
with dAXos, and indeed the rule, if an adj. or partic. be used as 
its substantive ; see V. 665, 939, L. 999, Ec. 914, Pl. 996, Thuc. 
I. go. 4, 6. 15. 2, etc. K.-G. 1. 635. | ravrt: not always visible 
or present is the thing indicated by the demonstrat. ovrooi. Kock 
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cites Pherecr. 145. 20, Menand. 462. 3, Metagen. 6. 5 (K. 1. 706), 
where the things referred to are absent. 

1429. Wydlepara: ‘E. 1383, Av. 1289, Ec. 812-22, frgg. 217, 
584 also touch on this mania for decrees. See Starkie’s good note 
on Vesp. 378. 

1431. thy kémpov: the “ Philosophy of Dirt” indeed ! 

1433- et 8 pf: used so much (and properly) after affirmat. 
clauses in the sense ofherwise, it came to be used, regardless of 
context, after negative clauses as well; as here, so P. 384, Av. 133, 
R. 629, V. 435. Exx. after an affrm.: E. 69, 1158, N. 1194, V. 
428, 972, 1444, P. 262, etc. So fixed it became in form that it 
was used where éay 5¢ px would have stood, had the clause been 
written in full. GMT. 478, Sobol. Sym. 118. See also n. on 881 
for like petrifications. 

1449. Bapabpor : Gpvypa Te év Keuptadav Sypw ris Otvyt8os pvrjs, 
eis & Tovs ert Oavdrw xatayvwobévras évéBadrov (Bekk. Anecd. 219. 
8). ‘The long ravine (now filled in) to the west of the Observa- 
tory is undoubte {ly the ancient Barathron.... It is partly artificial 
and is perhaps the oldest quarry used by the Athenians” (Bae- 
deker’s Greece* 71). See E. 1362, R. 574, Pl. 1109, Xen. Hed]. 
I. 7. 20, Plat. Gorg. 516 @; W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen 
(1905) 375- Cp. és rév Kataday Thuc. 1. 134. 4 with Steup’s 
note. . 

1456. wnyopevere: the Att. prose usage of this verb is carefully 
defined by Rutherford Mew Phrynicus 326. 

1458 ff. This is the Greek doctrine from Homer down: /Z 19. 
137, Theogn. 403, Soph. Ans 621, Lycurg. 92, Trag. Adesp. 296 
N.?_ In both directions, eis xaAa 7 eis xaxd, the gods helped those 
that helped themselves. Aesch. Fers. 742 dX’ Grav oevdy Ts 
avros, xabeds Evvdrrerat. - 

1473. rovrov(: from Homer down, a contemptuous “fs or shat 
(ts#e) is ovros, not dde; V. 89, 210, R. 429. See Monro Hom. 
Gram. § 251, Rehdeutz J/ndex Demos., K.-G. 1. 644. On 
Meineke’s suggestion rovrovi (i.e. Socrates) adopted by Kock, see 
Sobol. Pracpos. 111. | Stvov: Kepapeodty Babi morypiov, oO KaA€trat 
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Stvos Sep dvw edpvrepov by xdrw els b&b Aree (schol. on 380) ; Athen. 
467 @ e (= Kock Com. Fragm. 1. 720, 2. 427, 3- 276), 503 ¢ (Tov 
yuyéa éxdAovy of dpxaio. Sivov). For its supposed form see H. B. 
Walters Hist. of Anc. Pottery (1905) 1. 173, Fowler and Wheeler 
Handbook of Grk. Archaeology (1909) 414 (No. 8). 

1474. Sre: explains the exclamat. Cp. P. 196 in ty, dore-, A. 
401, and see n. on 699 and 1158. 

1478 ff. So the statue of Hermes was consulted at Pherae in 
Achaea (Pausan. 7. 22. 2f.). Cp. Plaut. Menaech. 841-75 for like 
interview with Apollo, and Moliére Le malade tmaginatre 2. 12 
where Argen consults his peat doigt. 

1482. Siexd@e: used in V. 1203 and a few times in Plato, was 
probably obsolescent. See n. on dpvvdbw 1323. 

1490. The burning of the followers of Pythagoras in the house 
of Milo in Croton took place after 440 B.c. and perhaps only 
shortly before the Clouds was produced, if indeed it was not still 
later. For this scene, as we learn from Hypoth. A’, is due to the 
revision of the play, and the comic poets habitually seized on the 
freshest events at hand. See Polyb. 2. 39. 1, Aristox. ap. Iambl. 
249, Zeller Przl. der Griechen 1. 1.° 336. 

1491. twa&: when you darkly refer to your definite enemy as an 
indefinite ris, the thing is ominous. Cp. R. 552, 606, 628, 664, 
Pl. 382. 

1492. wel odSpa: V. 1333 Kel opodp ef veavias. Cp. ei ds 
paAdvora OF ore parwora L. 146, Antiphon 5. 27, 5. 62, Lysias 22. 1, 
22. 10, Plato Huthyph. 4,9 ¢. On concessive clauses in Arist. 
see Sobol. Synz 55 ff., 115. 

1499- rodr atré: “just Zias it is that I do want.” So rovr’ aired 
in E. 779, Th. 81, Pl. 38, 340, 414, radr abra L. 46, 888, aire 
rovro N. 1038, R. 75. After this collocation ydp (as here) or 
ydéprot often follows; and after this again xaé with the verb; cp. E. 
180, L. 46, Th. 81, R. 73, frg. 488. 9, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 19, Eur. 
Androm. 906, Soph. Zr. 600. For this xaf which emphasizes the 
verb as does our auxiliary do or am (eg. “I am reading’’), see n. 
on 778 and go6. 
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1506 f. See n. on 201. | rl yap pa@évres: n. On 402. It is an 
idiom of the Greek showing correct logical feeling which asks the 
reason for a fact in this subordinated participial form and sets 
forth the important thing, viz. the fact itself, in the indic. ; so in 
the stereotyped questions ri padov, ri maddv (340 n.’, and in 
others such as E. 342, 351, 1209, 1320, Av. 112, 407; K.-G. 2. 
100 f. 7 

1508. Sloxe, BaddXe: cp. A. 281, E. 251, V. 456, Av. 365, Eur. 
Rhes. 675, 685. 

I511. vé ye rhpepov: Cp. V. 833 ro ye wapaurixa, P. 856 ra viv, 
Ec. 823 10 8 €vayxos. K.-G. 1. 315 and 595. 
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(The figures refer to the notes in the Appendix, as numbered by the verses of the 
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play. References to the text-notes are marked #4.) 


a&yav used as adj. 1120. 

G&yopebe Att. prose usage 1456. 

d&yopnrhs play on 1057. 

dypelos 655. 

&e( c. comparat. 1288, 

-G{@ verbs in 509. 

-48 verbs in 1323. 

-at elided 7. 

alBot 102. 

G&Adkrap 666. 

SAnbes 841. 

GAA begins quest. 827; c. imv. 1364; 
in quick succession 127; = at least 
1364. 

GAAG .. . yap 798. 

GAN’ 7 interrog. 483. 

GAN 4 = nisi 361. 

GAN Spws 631. 

GAN’ ofS 1396. 

GAN obv . . . (ye) 985. 

GAAG: pa AC Gd. 204; ph &. 204; vh 
rov Al d. 652; odk &. 204. 

&AdXos dvrl = 4. # 653. 

AAO te... 08 423. 

&AAws as adj. 1203. 

&Adira 106, 

&pérer 422, 

&v iterative 54; repeated 1056; c. 
inf. 1130; tle &v, ws &v 729; 
Stas Gv 739. 

dvayxn as deity 376. 
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dvaypite 945. 

évalpopar 981. 

&vat 264. 

*Avarvoh 627. : 

&veuut rhetorical use 1058. 

dviip = vir 823; = ome (ris) 1214. 

&vOpaxes 97. 

dvOpérev c. superlat. 110. 

évr( after d\X\os = F 653; = in ex- 
change for 338; &v0 dv 338, 623. 

dvicoras c. imv. 181. 

Sve (re kal) xdrw 616. 

-af, substantives in 1367. 

&£Evos c. dat. 474. 

dm dvov 1273. 

*Amdd\Aov (pa rdv'A.) 732. 

Gmrope c. acc. 743. 

pa (ratr Gpa) 319. 

Gpa = dpa 1301. 

dp& ye 465. 

dpyadtos 450. 

dppovla 968. 

dpwd{e c. gen. pers. 982. 

doxdv Selpo rivd 442. 

doparoxdprra: 333. 

é&orpovopla 201. 

atra 630. 

avis 670. 

atre 595. 

atrés = 6 decréryns 219; abr (-ofs) 
= and all 1302. 


a 


re] 
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abrod = ceavrod 960. 
&duaros 1047. 


Badpabpov 1449. 
BAdwos BPAdwe 1176. 
BAcropéppas 1001. 
BoABol 188. 

Béoxe 331. 
BpevOdopas 362. 


yap, adv., in quest. 191; ydp ... 
Gpa 1359. 

yaproe 365, 1499. 

yaorhp = haggis 409. 

ye function and position 126, 1382; 
in subord. clause 108; in you», ydp 
440; yé rot 327; yé ror 84 372; 
Sé ye 169; pév ye 1172; elwep... 
ye 251. 

yv@pat 317; yveuns dromwepacoGar 
477- 


Sal 491. 

Satpovles 76. 

Sdxve Gupsv 1369. 

8é ye 169. 

Sa 84 1178. 

8’ otv = anyhow 343; c. imv. 39. 

Sava woretv) (Seva woutoOar 388. 

Sf c. imv. go. 

Shrrov 369. 

Sra in quest. 399, 729; strange use 
of 1058. 

Sia. rl, variations on 755; & tpépas 
105 3. 

Stalpeots philosophic 742. 

Slen, Sleavov 1292. 

Slvy 380. 

Stvos 1473. 

-$o40 compds. of 192. 

Staxdbw 1482, 
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Sox@ personal = / think right 1415; 
Soxfow 562. 


da 932. 

davro® predic. posit. 515; = ceavrod 
960. 

dyxbwre) (Qvaxtrre 191. 

éy@ emphat. at verse-end 4; 
ovrog( 141. 

@Aw) (OA 8o1. 

el c. fut. indic. 443; c. indic.) (év c. 
subjv. 1152; = supposing 749; 
... ye 108; ef Se ph 1433; of ph 
wip ye 1183; el opdSpa 1492; in 
condit. of statement, not of fact 
1274. 

Oe 41. 

eAAw (YAAw) 761. 

agar. 341; elfeg 1001. 

etwep c. ellipse of verb 227; elwep... 
ye 251. 

elg of purpose 269; temporal 562; c. 
gen. 508; Td Sdow 859; rds Spas 
562; Thy Kkedbadfv 40; tdpxafoy 
593- 

elva in quest. 259; in plain narrat. 
1376; after partic. 386, 860. 

dx, 6 dx- 1065; c. gen. (sc. olxlas) 508. 

buctvog = the famous 180. 

dxxdwre 24. 

tAxw xdpSaxa 540. 


bye 


é&v c. gen. 508; Seq 1332; dpe 
1117. 

ivy 11344 

év-npptvos 72. 

évrav@ot = évraida 814. 

évrelva 968. 


évredOev temporal 1374. 
& Srov temporal 528. 
tapdrrw 1373. 
&odAupar 1136. 
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braxote) (tran. 263. 

éwel causal 208. 

éwaira in quest. 226; in simple nar- 
rat. 1376; after partic. 386. 

ér( c. acc. of purpose 256; 1d BéArvov 
589; c. dat., cause or occasion 1205; 
c. dat: = after 480; in composit. 
1147; 575 4 

émddAw 1299. 

drBéAXe@ xetpa, equiv. phrases 933. 

drrloxes 1047. 

érur(Onps, ritual use 426. 

éwog = verse 541. 

épyov (cov &) 1345. 

ig xépaxas 123; Adyow AOelv 470. 

éredv 35. 

e006 c. gen. 162. 

eddrpetv 263. 

eo c.adv. 522; éxav = keep on 131. 

7 intens. and interrog. 483; phy 
865;  wov 483. 

fj (= -ea) adjs. in 268. 

45n origin of 778; 48n word 346. 

fjuor GAA 204. 

fv wov 535. 

dvix Gv 1124. 

Ho Oy aor. = pres. 174. 


Oappéy c. imv. 141. 
Oaupdle, 4o honour 1147. 
0A 8o1. 

Govpropdvrers 332. 
Oupdv Sdxve 1360. 


-Cas substantives in 23. 

-tdew verbs in 183. 

(S06 various uses of 82. 

-ixés limits of usage 186; in rhetoric 
1172, 483 ¢. 

TAAw (?) eAAw 761. 
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to) (lod 1170. 

tweets 120. 

-s substantives in 450. 
to” Sr = adv. 39. 


xal in simple narrat. 1376; crescendo 
413; before verb 840, 1499; in 
quest. nal wo 210. 

kal 84 778, 906. 

wal el 1492. 

cal pdda 1326. 

Kal phv 1036. 

mera in narrat. 1376; after partic. 


386; in quest. 226, ; 
kg@ra after partic. 386; in quest. 
259. 


kalror ye 876, 

Kaxds kax@s 554. 

Kaxacs yovdev 1324. 

xadol re xdyaGol 101. 

Kap in music 969. 

Kara = via 158; distributive 1263; 
in composition 857; rl 239; Sdx- 
tTvAov 651 4, 967; évéwdvov 651, 
967. 

xévrpev 450. 

xeadny (els thy) 40. 

xexAl{o 983. 

wrdw 58. 

-kAdys contraction of 70. 

KodoKxtyrns 327. 

xopny exo 14. 

xépaxas (ég x.) 123, 789. 

népda£ 540. 

xpepdOpa 218, 

xpnpvowoids 1367. 

xplvopat, fo dispute, 66, 

kephrns 965. 


Aakéeo 410. 
‘AApO 457. 
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Auwapés of Attica 300. 
Adyov (és A. EAGetv) 470. 
Aovw inflection 838. 


pa AC GAAG 204. 

par’ adOis 670. 

PAAAG (pH G.) 204. 

MeyaxA fs 46. 

pArAw imperf. of 1301. 

pépvynco Sires 887. 

pév ye 1172, 1382. 

pevodv 71. 

pévro. 1269. 

-perOa 576. 

péoov éxw Tiva 1047. 

perempodévanes 332. 

ph without verb:” pol ye 84; &AAd 
204. 

ph... pre 415. 

pNAASVEn 763. 

phtrw ye no verb 196. 

ptrda£ 1007. 

pynoiKkaxety synt. of 999. 


pov 315. 


vaCin entreaty 784. 
vy tov Al GAAd 652. 
viwios 105. 
vyriris 868. 


Ebv 580. 
Evvwpixedopar 15, 
Evorls 70. 


-olaro 1199. 

ol{vpés 655. 

otp elided 773. 

olpdfeo Oe 217. 

olog causal 1158; exclamat. 699; = 
@s 1207. 

dAlyou 722. 


n 
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Spws ye phy, ye pévrow, 8, GAN’ Sp. 
Grdp Sp., 8 Sp. 631. | 

évov (an) 1273. 

bvres 86. 

bores c. fut. indic. 257; temporal 60; 
&v 739; after udurynuac 887. 

ép4s parenthetic 355. 

opOds 228. 

Ss concessive 579; quasi-causal 1226. 

Seov (-a) c. infin, 434; yé p elSévar 
1252. 

Sorus concessive 579; causal 1158; é& 
Srov since 528. 

dre causal 7; explicat. 1474. 

éreh rl 755. 

otk GAAG 204; &v no verbs; ydp 
GAAG 232; Sfprov in quest. 369, 
1260; tr" Sires (00) 802; pa AC 
of 1066; pic. aor. subjv. 296. 

otkovv c. fut. indic. = imv, 1253. 

otvexa = as for 420. 

ottt wov 1260. 

otro. 814. 

otros in address 723; in contempt 
1473; = there, here 723. 

ovrogl object not present 1427; when 
with no article 60; c. éy@ 141. 

otra 294; obrew . . . as 520. 


wat (@) 18. 

mavdlov 132. 

waAar c. imperf. 1036; woré 1312. 

wolapdopa: 176, 

wavres 1352. 

wapa = beside, except 698; in com- 
posit. 553, 640. 

waoy téxvy 885. 

waoxo = rordw 234; rl whbeo 798; 
vl wabdv 340. 

mept c. acc. = erga 994; anastrophe 
wépt 957; in composit. c. nouns 447. 
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qeptopé c. partic. omitted 124. 

awhelty 4 1041. 

wrelwv forms of 1295. 

awhéov whéov 1288. 

wAny H (el) 361. 

‘Tvyevs 96. 

TIvtyos 562. 

arotos scornful quest. 247. 

woe Sava 388. 

Tmokepicrhpia 28. 

awéAg = dxpérodis 69. 

woddobt 915. 

wokvtinnros 269. 

mopoh 394. 

arérepa (-ov) no alternative expressed 
203. 

aplv c. inf. 1402. 

mpd Too 5 4. (654, 913, 1291, etc.). 

awpés c. gen. (7p 
c. gen. of agent 1122; c. acc. 
(rdv dépa) 198; radra 990; in 
loose compounds 1256; as adverb 
1256. 

wpdcet 588. 

apoaGev 779. 

wpotévOar 1198. 

wae Gv tragic wish 729; 

— 88k. 


Soxets 


initial 344. 
dnpéria 943. 


-elo verbs in 295. 
ZeAyvaly Tonic 614. 
orépoak 1367. 

ov 8 otv 39. 

otv 580. 
oXxivddrapos 130. 


Tav 1267. 
rapa, not Tapa, 1154. 


Oedv) 200; 
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Traut &pa 319; éxetva 985; d&wavra 
T. 1037. 

ravuri of things absent 1427. 

ve “solitarium” 333. 

-réa, verbals in 727. 

Terpepalva 294. 

rérriE ornament 984; an of 1360. 

qnAod Euripidean 138. 

vl Sal 491; 8° BAAo y' H 1287; Shr 
&v 154; padev 402; of 131, 174; 
7400 798; wabev 340; Oorih rl 
755; tort 748; rod gen. exchange 
22. 

tle Gv tragic wish (?) 729. 

wis c. definite reference 1491. 

T6Te 1215. 

toro preparatory 215; resumptive 
355; abréd 1499; éxelvo 985; tore 
... Tourl 26. 

tplBav 868. 

TuvvotTros 392. 


taros 768. 
brép in place of 839. 


dactavdés 109. 

dedrAcbs 71. 

dépe in quest. 218; c. subjv. 
ew 21. 

P0dve c. inf. 1384. 

$0clpe compounds of 789. 

dplves 153. 


dpovriorhs 101, 456. 
dpotdos 718. 


uAoPoAkw 1007. 


731; 


xatpe in letters 609. 
Xapetoras in prayers 274. 
xetp émBadArAw 933. 
Xefipa c. gen. 2. 

xpove (7H x.) 66. 
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gvxf theories of 94. "ope (év a.) 1117; Spas (els rds) 
562. . 
& omitted when 18; rav 1267; &...,@s temporal 551; funct. of 209; = 
& 412. olor 1207. 
-bSns adjs. in 363. eowep 1276. 
-ev substantives in 450. e@owepel 1358. 


avOpewe 644. ore synt. 1151; = éf’ Gre 1235. 
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Abstract for concrete 447; plurals of 
832. 

Academy 1005. 

Accusative, inner 319. 

Adjective = Engl. adverb 723. 

Adverb, colloquial use 76; = adj. 
1120, 1203; c. article 1511; c. @xw 
522. 

Adverbial phrases, without article 923. 
See Parenthetic Phrases. 

Agon, list of dy@ves in Arist. 949. 

Alliteration 6. See Sound-play. 

Amphictyonic League 624. 

Amynias 686. 

Anadiplosis 1066. 

Anastrophe of prepos. 957. 

Aorist, sense of 174; gnomic, occur- 
rences of 350; c. %5n (woré) 346; 
in rl od quest. 131. 

Article c. gen. partitive 59; Cc. ex- 
clamat. inf. 268; c. adverbs 1510; 
duplicated 1427. 

Article omitted: c. ovroc! 60; xpbyy 
66; wérks, semtl. 69; possess. pron. 
in lyric 474; adv. phrases 923. 

Attraction of case of olos (sc. éorl) 


349. 
Bouphonia 984. 


Carcinus 1261 P 
Causal clauses, éwrel 208; gen. after 


exclamat. 153; ofos 699, 1158; 8s 
1226; Sorts 1158; Sre 7; ws 209. 

Chaerephon 104. 

Child-naming 65. 

Cleisthenes 355 

Cleonymus 353, 680. 

Cloak-stealing 159. ~ 

Cocks, fighting 889. 

Conditional clauses 1274; in parataxis 
1076. 

Crasis of -oc 1205. 

Crius 1356. 

Cronus, Cronia 398. 


Dative, locat. in lyric 272, 

Diaeresis: of uérpa 13; itemizing 50; 
neglected 892, 987. 

Diagoras 830. 

Diasia 408. 

Diminutives, tone of 80; 
132. 

Diogenes of Apollonia 228, 380, 627. 

Dipolia 984. 

Dithyramb, compound words of 333. 

Dramas, bisected 791. 

Dress, fvorls 70; 
tplBwy 868. 


watdloy 


rérrvyes 984; 


Elision of -ac 7; of -oc 773; between 
two speakers 214. 

Ellipse: of clause 1392; maga 507; 
wrnyds 972; partic. after repiopd 
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124; verb after efrep, So71s, Serep| Incorporation of anteced. into relat. 


227; verb after u4 84; verb after 
ovx dy 5; rl dfra 154. 

Ethopoeia in Strepsiades’ speech 35. 

Eupolidean metre 518. 

Eupolis 553. 

Euripides parodied 30, 138 (?), 176 
(?), 718 4 891 4 1154, 1165, 
1260 (?), 1397 4 1415 4 


Fighting cocks 889. 

Formation of words. See Word- 
formation. 

Fuller’s work 870. 

Future, durative and aoristic disting. 
1125. 

Future indic., c. ef 443; c. Srws 257; 
in quest. = imv. 633; in quest. c. 
okovy 1253; = imv. 811. 

Future pass. and mid. disting. 1379. 


Game-cocks 889. 

Gender 659. 

Genitive: apposit. to possess. pron. 
1202; causal after exclamat. 153; 
of exchange or price 22; partitive 
59; warpixh 65; c. dpwdfsw 982; c. 
wpés 200; c. els, é» 508; dAlyou 
722; woAdoU QI5.  - 

Gnomic aorist 350; perfect 350. 


Hermippus 557. 
Hippocrates 1001. 
Homoioteleuton 711. 
Hyperbolus 551. 


Iambic trimeter, equal bisection of 16; 
how delivered 1371. 

Illusion of play broken 326. 

Imperative, equiv. of 257. 

Imprecations 1156, 


clause 599. 

Infinitive: after Seov 434, 1252; de- 
pendent on subst. 260; exclamatory 
268; = imv. 850 (433?). 


Kedeides 985. 


Lampon 332. 
Leogoras 109. 


Markets, how named 1065. 

Megacles 46, 815. 

Melesias 686. 

Metre: equal bisection of 16, 51; Eu- 
polidean 518; tribrach, division of 
817; resolutions 575, 845, 916, 
1047; character 1034, 7II, 794; 
kar évordov 651 ¢., 967; xard ddx- 
tudov 651 4, 967. See Diaeresis, 
Prosody. 

Mute and liquid 320. 


Naming children 65; markets 1065. 

Nominative = vocat. 265; exclamat. 
1168. 

Number, change of 988. 


Optative in -olare 1199. 
Order of Words. See Word-order. 


Panathenaea 386. 

Parabasis, examples of in Arist. 510. 

Parataxis of condition 1076. 

Parenthetic phrases 39, 355, 881. 

Parody: of dithyramb 335; Euripi- 
des, see Eurip.; Licymnius 1264 7; 
Sophocles 583; Terpander 595; 
tragic style 41, 110, 1468 7; rhetors 
483, 7284 See also 153, 176, 
474- ; 
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Participle: asks the quest. 1506; has 
value of substantive 1241; followed 
by efra, etc. 386; omitted after 
weptopa 124; dvioas 181; Exwy 131; 
Gappwy 141. 

Peleus 1064. 

Perfect tense, gnomic 350. 

Phallus in religion and comedy, In- 
trod. § 95 n. 

Philoxenus 686. 

Phrynicus comicus 556. 

Phrynis 971. 

Pleonasm 1388. 

Plural and sing., change of 988. 

Pnigos (rvtyos) 562. 

Position, length by 320. 

Prepositipn, anastrophe of 957. 

Present tense in ri od quest. 131. 

Prodicus 361. 

Prolepsis 479, 1115. 

Pronoun, when emphat. 4; when un- 
emphat. 39, 257; od 8 dAdd 1364. 
See éavrod. 

Prosody, correption 392; initial 6 
344; olfpds 655; syllaba anceps 
1 306; syllable long by position 320; 
synizesis 932. 

Protagoras 112, 659. 

Purpose, éri c. acc. 256; els 269, 

Pyrrhic dance 988. 


Question, indirect 214; c. frerra 226; 
c. elra 259; c. cal 210; c. kdrecra 
226; c. rotos 247; c. pépe 218; in 
participle 1506. 


Readings reported 35, 146, 296, 332, 
377» 384, 404, 530, 575, 577, 681, 
797, 800, 880, 995, 1030, 1119, 1137. 

Relative clauses, function of 209, 
699, 1158; causal 1158. 


Relative pron. c. vague anteced. 1226. 
Resolution of feet. See Metre. 
Rime 711. 


Scenery: see initial text-note; change 
of 183, 183 2. 

Science and Theory of Being (ré 87) 
86; Soul (yux}) 94; dvOpwroe like 
AvOpaxes 94 ff. ¢; Respiration 627; 
Nods 228; Clouds 371; Thunder 
376; Lightning. 376, 404; Earth 
and Air 264; Matter indestructible 
1292; Vortex origin of world 380; 
Sound 158: Sun draws water 1279. 

Singular: interchange of with plural 
988; in collective sense 1119, 1127. 

Socrates, no sophist 98; no astrono- 
mer 170; called gpovriorhs 101; 
thought a scientist 188; as mid- 
wife 137; his gait and glance 362; 
his real character 415. 

Sound-play: alliteration 6; homoio- 
teleuton 711; kaxéds . . . Kaxds 
554; xeXadhjuara . .. «eAddovra 
283; evppalyncbe . . . ed poverty 
561 4 

Syllable, long by position 320. 

Symposiac singing 1355, 1357. 

Synizesis 932. See Prosody. 


Telephus 922. 

Tense. See Present, Aorist, etc. 
Theorus 400. 

Tmesis 792. 

Trimeter. See Iambic Trimeter. 
Trophonius, oracle of 508. 


Verbals in -réa 727. 

Verbs in -df{w 509; -d@w 1323; -dw 
183; -velw 295; omitted, see El. 
lipse. 
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Vocative exclamat. 219; before con- 
junct. 652; &, omitted when 18. 


Word-formation, pres. reduplic. 294; 
adj. in -«xés 186, 1172; in -wdns 
364; subst. in -at 1367; -# (-éa) 
268; -las 23; -ts 450; -wr 450; 
verbs, see Verbs. 

Word-order: attribut. matter in predic. 
posit. 1055; wvle d» fixed 1124; 
oaths before conjunct. 1228 /; 


prepos. between adj. and subst. 
580; reflex. pron. in predic. posit. 
515; robrov possess. in predic. posit. 
592; unemphatic personal pron. 
near head 257; vocat. before con- 
junct. 652. 

Word-play (Verborum lusus) 1057, 
1273. 


Xenocles 1261. 
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